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NORTH VIETNAM 
POPULATION 16 million. 

TOPOGRAPHY Jungle-covered mountains m the hmterland, with 
a densely populated deltaic plam and a narrow coastal plain. 
CAPITAL Hanoi 

POLITICS Communist Ho Chi Minh is President of the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. Authonty rests with Ho and the Poht- 
buro of the Lao Dong (Communist) Party of Vietnam. 

SOUTH VIETNAM 
POPULATION 14milhon 

TOPOGRAPHY A deltaic plam m the south. In the north the 
Annamite Cham separates the narrow coastal plam from the High 
Plateau. Much of this region is sparsely populated, or populated 
only by pnmiUve tnbesmen, and largely unexplored 
CAPITAL Saigon. 

POLITICS Anti-Commumst A military junta took over after 
overthrowmg Ngo Dinh Diem, and has absolute power 

THAILAND 

POPULATION 27 million. 

TOPOGRAPHY A nch and fertile central plain, with mountam- 
ous jungles m north and south, unproductive plam in the north¬ 
east 

CAPITAL Bangkok. 

POLITICS Anti-Commimist On the framework of a conshtu- 
tional monarchy the country is run by a mihtary dictatorship 

LAOS 

POPULATION Perhaps two million to three million, but no one 
really knows 

TOPOGRAPHY A naiTow plam along the north bank of the 
Mekong River Elsewhere the land is rugged and mountamous 
CAPITAL Luang Prabang, seat of the Royal Family, is generally 
known as the Royal Capital Vientiane is the admmistraUve capital. 

POLITICS Under the terms of the 1962 Geneva Agreement 
Laos IS oflSeiaUy neutral and unaligned The Kmg reigns as a con- 
sUtutional monarch, while neutralist Prune Mmister Souvanna 
Phouma leads a coalition government of neutralists, RighUsts, and 
Communists, which has never succeeded m governing. 
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CAMBODIA 

POPULATION: About five millioiL 

topography: Fertile nver plains and jungle-covcrcd moun¬ 
tains. 

CAPITAL Phnom Peniu 

politics* Unaligned. Under a constitutional monarchy, Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, who at times has been both King and Pnmc 
Mmister, strives to preserve a neutral balance while feuding with 
his pro-Western neighbours m Thailand and South VielnaoL 



Introduction 


The flood starts about eleven Pretty girl students m ■white, 
ankle-length, high-coUared ao dais are first into the streets 
With long tresses of ebony hair over one shoulder and books 
under their arms they cut along under the tree lined boulevards 
to their homes Their elder sisters m slim, gossamer gowns of 
pink and red and blue and yellow and every other colour under 
the sun make a last-moment dash for the shops Soon they are 
joined m the streets by thousands of other men and women as 
the stores, the business houses, and the government offices dis¬ 
gorge their workers m gay confusion Black-toothed Tongkin- 
ese women, who fled from the Communist North nine years 
ago, and recognizable now by crowns of braided hair and drab 
ao dais, scurry off with their carrying-poles and baskets mto the 
quiet side alleys to escape from the hustle-bustle of the boule¬ 
vards No one can get away quickly enough Saigon is a city 
of bicycles, of baby Renault taxis and cycles (the local name 
for the pedicab) Homs tooting, bells nngmg, they rush helter- 
skelter from the places of commerce to the residential areas of 
the city 

As suddenly as it begins, the flood subsides Along rue 
Catinat, sad-eyed Indian merchants ■who sell paperbacks and 
toilet requisites hcitly and buy dollars profitably on the black 
market stare mournfully at the flow beyond their doors The 
steel shutters come clanging down A cyclo-dnver puHs his 
cone-shaped straw hat over his eyes and curls up m the passen¬ 
ger seat A lean Chinese shopkeeper in black pyjamas lingers 
by his store They are the jetsam of the storm All the others 
have gone, leavmg the city spent and breathless from the 
effort Even the leaves on the trees that shade the streets sag* 
in the heat It is noon, the time of the siesta. i 

Saigon and Cholon, its Chmese twin, are cities of the mght, 
of clashmg cymbals and clinking mah-jong tiles. They are also 
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Introduction 

ciues with which President Ngo Dinh Diem never made his 
peace Saigon is not a capital, it is a place of commer^, he use 
to say, passing his judgement on its merchants with 
contempt for those engaged in trade His heart belonged on th 
Perfumed River and the Mandarin Road at Hue, seat of me em¬ 
perors of Annam on the coast of Central Vietnam Affronte 
by Saigon’s gaiety, shocked by its immorality, and scornful oi 
its intellectuality, he became its master and died as its captive. 

Through Madame Ngo Dmh Nhu, his impenous and en¬ 
chanting sister-in-law, he tried to clothe its courtesans in 
sackcloth She banned taxi dancers and outlawed dancing. 
Even the Americans in the privacy of their own homes came 
under the ban. ‘If the Americans want to dance, they can dance 


with death,’ she said 

Nothing really changed Jazz bands blared in hundreds of 
bars and nightclubs Though no one danced openly, the twist- 
easy opened furtive doors, and the gulf widened further be¬ 
tween the Ngo Dmh family and the citizenry of Saigon Twice 
besieged by those who hoped to overthrow them by anned 
force, the family dug mto the foundations of their palaces to 
build bunkers and escape tunnels, certam that one day there 
would be another attempt at a coup d'etat. 

As the siesta hour began on Fnday, 1 November 1963, Presi¬ 
dent Ngo Dmh Diem sipped a final cup of sweet-scented jas- 
mme tea in the Gai Long palace with two distmguished Ameri¬ 
can visitors, the ambassador, Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Admiral Harry Felt, Commander-m-Chief of the U.S. forces 
m the Pacific Earlier m the day, the American embassy had 
sent a wammg to Washmgton that Diem was about to be over¬ 
thrown by a coup d'etat. Diem also knew that a coup was in 
the air, and he could have had httle doubt that Lodge was 
similarly mformed For the two months he had been m Saigon, 
the ambassador had hammered at the President m an effort to 
shake him loose from his brother and sister-m-law, the Ngo 
Dmh Nhus, and to mstitute other reforms to raUy the people 
^ South Vietnam to the war agamst the Commumst Viet Cong, 
Having failed by persuasion. Lodge had mstituted cuts m 
economic aid It was no secret to Diem that he would welcome 
change by whatever means it came And for days, for weeks, 
10 



Introduction 

and for months, Saigon had been talking coup d’etat It was 
still talking 

Diem was not alarmed Briefed by loyal officers that a coup 
was imminent, he had called m thirty-six-year-old General 
Ton That Dmh, commander of the Third Corps, a safe and 
tested Central Vietnamese who had imposed martial law in 
August while Nhu’s own Special Forces stormed the Buddhist 
pagodas With grenades and sub machine-guns Theu: plans to 
meet the coup were detailed and. Diem thought, foolproof 
Only two mghts before, Nhu had baited the generals They 
were far too impotent, he said, to make a coup d'6tat He spoke 
confidently, for Dinh already had his orders to meet the coup 
with, a counter-coMp and to combine a major show of force 
m Saigon with a round-up of the plotters, who included most of 
the semor generals in the army 

But there was now plot and counterplot and plot agam For 
what Diem and Nhu did not know was that the ambitious and 
vain Dmh, angered by their failure to reward him for his ser¬ 
vices m helpmg to crush the Buddhists and rebellious umversity 
students and schoolchildren, had been won over by the coup 
leaders their mihtary adviser. General Duong Van Mmh, or 
Big Mmh as he was popularly known, the Chief of Staff, 
General Tran Van Don, and the field commander. General 
Le Van Kim 

With the full authority,and confidence of the Ngo Dinhs, 
General Dmh emptied Saigon of the Special Forces and air¬ 
borne troops loyal to Diem and Nhu, an order he explamed 
away to the brothers on the grounds that it was necessary to 
allay any suspicion on the part of the Americans, who were 
sure to suspect a plot if the number of troops m the city m- 
creased substantially To replace the withdrawn troops, Dmh 
created three special task forces, headed by two battahons of 
marmes Diem beheved they were to be used to round up the 
plottmg generals Instead, their task was to destroy his regime 

‘Judas,’ cried Madame Nhu, the moummg widow, who had 
gone to Amenca to wm pubhc support lor the regime, when 
she heard the news She had a pomt 

The meetmg between the rGnericans and Diem m the palace 
ttiat mommg was, by Diem’s standards, bnef It lasted only a 
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little more than an hour. Admiral Felt had a plane to catch, 
and Lodge himself had planned earher to leave on the follow¬ 
ing day for consultations m Washmgton Diem was still confi¬ 
dent enough of his own strength to make one of his rare jokes 
- about the possibihty of a coup - as he said good-bye for 
the last time to the two Americans. All carried their secrets 
hghtly. 

This was true, also, of the other participants in the drama. 
Soon after Admiral Felt left the palace, General Don drove to 
the airport to see him off, then dropped by the officers’ club at 
the Joint General Staff headquarters Here he picked up a 
handful of semor officers loyal to Diem by the simple expedi¬ 
ent of asking them to lunch At 1 30 p m. as the troops moved 
to seize the city, Don told them they were under arrest. 

While Nhu and Diem lunched together m the palace, the 
marines took over the police headquarters, the radio station, 
and the telephone office. These vital centres were all secure 
before the palace even sensed that its own plans for deahng 
with the coup had gone astray Within these first few minutes, 

and with scarcely a shot fired in their defence, the Ngo Dinhs 
had lost 

During the afternoon, as the siesta ended, there was sporadic 
had rts^hld* Botanical Gardens, where the presidential guard 
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Introduction 

Lodge, to learn that the ambassador, while expressmg fears for 
his safety, would not help him 

Later m the day, as the hopeles^ess of the position became 
apparent, Diem tried to temporize and asked the generals to 
call a truce and to come to the palace for discussions They 
declmed 

Not until ]ust before dayhght did Diem learn that General 
Dinh, the man he had once regarded as almost a son, had 
turned against him To the last phoned request for help, Dinh 
rephed that he had saved the family once but never again. ‘You 
are finished,’he said ‘It is all over ’ 

At daybreak the troops broke through the palace walls and 
into the wrecked and littered reception rooms It was now 
6 am on 2 November, the Feast of All Souls, and the men 
the troops searched for had gone Saigon had almost as many 
versions of how they escaped, all with the ring of authenticity, 
as It had of their subsequent death They simply walked out of 
the palace with their aides soon after dark the previous even¬ 
ing, using an underpass to make their escape The underpass 
was used daily by palace employees, though the troops attack¬ 
ing the palace were unaware of it 
They spent the nigjit at the home of a Chinese, maintaining 
touch with events through the palace switchboard Next morn¬ 
ing they attended Mass at the church of St Francis Xavier m 
Saigon’s twin, but Chmese, city of Cholon Whether they 
asked to give themselves up, or, havmg been recognized by the 
congregation, were turned over to file coup leaders, is unclear 
but not long after they had taken Communion, an armoured 
personnel earner pulled up at the church and the oflBcer m 
charge ordered the brothers to get in 
The world heard first that they had surrendered, then that 
they had committed suicide, and later that it was ‘accidental’ 
suicide - surely the most curious explanation ever offered for 
such deaths One story had Nhu, who was well known as a 
crack shot, lunging for a rifle In fact, there was no accident 
about it Diem and Nhu were shot in the weapons earner on 
their way to Joint General Staff headquarters by Major Nhung, 
aide to General Duong Van Minh, the junta leader The order 
was given by General Mai Huu Xuan, Mmh’s chief of National 
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Police, who accompanied the weapons carrier by car and was 
present during the arrest of Diem and Nhu. Nhung 
ted summarily during the January coup, and Xuan, who had 
quickly earned a reputation for corruption, was arrested at the 

same time 

There were many expressions of regret that Diem, for whom 
there was a hngermg affection among some Vietnamese, should 
have died m this way. But there was no surprise that he had 
fallen m a coup d'etat Never was a coup more predictable. 

For bluff, genial Big Mmh, and General Don, the cautious, 
more withdrawn soldier who won an almost Montgomery*hke 
affection from his troops when he commanded the Second 
Corps of the Vietnamese Army, their part m the coup brought 
them full cycle m their relations with the Ngo Dinhs Eight 
years earher Diem had turned to these two men to save him 
from the enemies who surrounded him Their help was deci¬ 
sive ; their reward, suspicion and contempt. 

As the years passed, Diem and his family, breaking their 
ties with scores of once loyal supporters, became less of a 
government than a curious family power group, a conspiracy 
built more around Nhu than around Diem Though they liked 
to refer to the free world and to Vietnam’s part m it, they used 
Its practices and prmciples only to discredit them. 

Unfortunately for South-East Asia, however, their deaths 
did not end the Vietnam crisis In their last year their despotism 
diverted attention from the Viet Cong war, and the struggle for 
South-East Asia Because this struggle is concentrated largely 
in South Vietnam, this is largely a book about the war there, 
and, ID. a much less detailed way, about the related struggle in 
Laos and the coming struggle m Thailand The campaign in 
Laos, which halted only briefly with the Geneva Agreement in 
1962, did not have a separate identity • it was part of the battle 
for Vietnam, m the same way that the second Indo-China War 
(1959-?) IS merely a continuation of the first (1946-54) Since 
the imtiatrve m both cases has been with the Communist forces. 
It would be misleading to discuss the second without consider¬ 
ing the first The lessons of one are apphcable to the other. 
Circumstances and the Cold War made the late President Ken¬ 
nedy a sort of latter-day Gustavus Adolphus m this war which, 
4 
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Introduction 

now in its seventeenth year, is likely to drag on for a long tune 
yet and to become much more difficult in the process 
Diem’s fall brought a temporary nse m the morale of the 
war-weary South Vietnamese people But it also brought re¬ 
newed Viet Cong attacks, a further reminder from General de 
Gaulle that France sbll favoured reunification of North and 
South Vietnam, a decision by Pnnee Norodom Sihanouk m 
X Cambodia to dispense with the services of the American mih- 
tary aid and advisory group and other American help, and 
another military coup, which, on 30 January 1964, brought to 
power in Saigon, thirty sevcn-year-old, goateed, poker-playing 
General Ngujen Khanh 

For many years Washington officials have subscribed to the 
idea that South-East Asia is like a pile of dominoes and that, 
if South Vietnam falls, the rest, including Malaysia and Thai¬ 
land, will fall with it That opinion is perhaps exaggerated, but 
It IS at least a measure of the importance the United States 
attaches to the effort in South Vietnam and a reminder of the 
fragile thread on which the security of this region, so vital 
to the security of Australia and so important to the economic 
well-being of Bntam, depends 

' DENIS WARNER 

April, 1964 




Chapter 1 


War m the Delta 


We had been going for twenty-one hours when we sat down to 
dinner in the ofBcial residence of Colonel Le Van Phuoc, chief 
of Vinh Long Province in South Vietnam It was now long 
after midmght, and we were very tired 
‘You think now that we are brutal,’ said my Vietnamese 
host ‘With your softer Western standards you did not care for 
what you saw today ’ 

It was a statement an accusation, not a question It was also 
shghtly offensive 

‘You extracted mformation by brutahty and did not act 
on it* I said ‘That was purposeless ’ 

‘I think we were not brutal at all,’ said my host, at whose re¬ 
quest Colonel Phuoc had arranged the operation ‘Our soldiers 
were very gentle They did not kill while they were doing it ’ 
‘Only once the coup de grace' said Colonel Phuoc, a solemn 
thirty-six-year-old, loyal servant of the Ngo Dmhs, and one of 
the most ruthless provmce chiefs m Vietnam 
‘Only once’ 

The American said all his knowledge of war had been in 
Asia - agamst the Japanese in the Second World War, in 
Korea, and now here Did I remember, he asked, how the Kor¬ 
eans had used torture? Did I remember the execution of civil 
prisoners? He had become used to Asian brutahty, he said 
The night before, talkmg about such thmgs, we discovered 
that we had met m the first days of the Korean War He was 
then a junior oflBcer with the 21st Regiment of the 24th Divis¬ 
ion, which I had joined as a correspondent in time for the first 
day’s fightmg south of Osan Now he held field rank and, as 
chief adviser to Colonel Phuoc, a position of considerable im¬ 
portance in the Mekong delta His name was Major Robert M 
Campbell 

His question took me back, as it was meant to, to that first 
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Sunday night in Korea. Colonel Richard Stephens, of the 21 st 
Regiment, had set up his command post in an abandoned bank 
in the poverty-worn town of Chochiwon. We all knew when 
we turned in that it was a one-night stop at best Disaster had 
telegraphed itself to the people as we came in on the Saturday 
afternoon Everyone knew instinctively that the North Koreans 
were at our heels, and from the meagre shops and houses wo¬ 
men came with their beddmg and their children, and men with 
loads they couldn’t possibly carry and soon abandoned. 

Late Saturday mght the town seemed deserted It was - ex¬ 
cept for Stephens’s headquarters, the pohce, and .the jail with 
its pohtical prisoners. 

Chochiwon, with its soiled tatami matting and bedbugs and 
hce, was not good for sleepmg At dawn on Sunday moramg I 
came out, hungry, hoping that I might find some fruit in an 
abandoned shop Instead, I found myself alongside a group of 
thirty men and women roped together with their hands behind 
their backs. I counted seven girls, mostly m then late teens to 
judge by their appearance, but battered and dirty. 

South Korean mihtary police, with white armbands, and 
civil police were there. Both seemed dissatisfied with the way 
the prisoners were boardmg a waitmg truck The boot and the 
butt were used a good many times before one policeman went 
off for a box for them to step on; and the cham struggled 
aboard 

In the afternoon, retreatmg before the North Koreans, we 
went out across the fields, and there, only a cham or so from 
the road, found an open grave, semicircular m shape and about 
three feet deep. In it were the remams of the truckload I had 
seen drive off m the dawn, their hands still tied, and seventy 
others, all of them murdered by the South Koreans. 

Maybe I’m used to it, too,’ I said, bringing my thoughts back 
from Korea, and Campbell’s question, to Vietnam, * but surely 
the terrible mistake here is that we should be winrimg people 
over, and we will not do it by the methods we saw today.’ 

They were not innocent people,’ said Colonel Phuoc. ‘You 
saw their documents. They were not mnocent people. They 
were Viet Cong’ (simply, Vietnamese Commumsts) 

Yes. they were Viet Cong, or under Viet Cong orders, or at 
18 



Warm the Delta 

least had been frightened mto going with the Viet Cong But 
now, over the white napery and the red Algerian wine, it all 
seemed so futile, so much a repetition of the blunders that cost 
the French and the Vietnamese troops of them day the backing 
of the people in the phase of the war that ended at Dien Bien 
Phu in 1954 

In the new Ml 13 9-ton aluminium-alloy armoured and am¬ 
phibious troop carriers we had broken mto a Viet Cong sanc¬ 
tuary Travelling at speeds of twenty miles an hour or more 
across the flooded rice paddies, protected by 50-cahbre mach- 
me-guns and with six infantrymen m each of the fifteen earners, 
we had brought terror to a region that once considered itself 
all but immune from attack In many ways it was a highly 
successful operation with grim portents for the Viet Cong’s 
future m the open nee and swamp country of the Mekong del¬ 
ta In many ways, also, it was a ghastly blunder 
We started the day m Vmh Long at 3 am^ and headed west 
past the town of Sadec and through the blacked-out villages 
that hned the way At each bridge a hght glimmered from the 
top of the Bao An (Civil Guard) post toww A flickering oil 
flame cast a pale gleam as far as the barbed wire that surroun¬ 
ded each post Here, behind mud and concrete walls and 
barbed wire entanglements, the Civil Guard hved, and often 
died, with them fauuhes, just as them predecessors had hved, 
and often died, m French days Together with the DSn Ve (Self 
Defence Corps) they are the primary target of Viet Cong at¬ 
tacks- m the first six months of 1962 them combined losses m 
killed were 1,600, compared with only 400 for the army 
Just after dayhght a gml of about seventeen came to the door 
of one post as we laboured our nine tons across a bridge re¬ 
stricted to loads of SIX tons, with no more than half an mch 
to spare on either side She was combing her long black ham, 
which stretched well below her waist Sherwore only long black 
trousers She was good looking and totally unembarrassed 
This was an ambush road, and the farther we travelled m 
the hour or so of daylight before we arrived at our starting 
point the less friendly the people became We were drivmg 
through famly heavily wooded country, with patches of vege¬ 
tables and occasionally a neatly cared for paddy plot between 
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banana, papaya, and other fruit trees. The houses were primi¬ 
tive and mostly made of saplings with atap roofs and dirt 
floors Almost the only attempt to provide more than shelter 
was the latticework that sheltered the open hvmg-room from 
the road The smallest houses were only ten feet by ten feet, 
the largest perhaps twice that size. 

‘You see some men around here,’ said Major Campbell, ‘but 
wait until we get inside You won’t see any ’ Even so, there were 
very few men People commg out to work in the fields were 
mostly women, wearmg their comcal straw hats tied under 
their chins and sometimes with babies carried in slings across 
their backs Small boys guarded the lumbermg grey water buf¬ 
falo munchmg at the grass by the wayside. Small gurls cared 
for even smaller children 

At 7 15 ajn we lurched off the road mto the vegetable fields 
and then on mto the rice, through water about a foot deep, our 
clawmg a wide swath through the half-grown shoots 
patches of dien dieu, a quick-growing plant widely used for 
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region, like many others m remote parts of the delta, had be¬ 
come a Viet Cong sanctuary, complete with Commumst com¬ 
bat villages Troops m the past had been able to enter the area 
by ploughing then way on foot over the rice fields, but they 
were too slow ever to be effective against the Viet Cong, who 
stayed and fought only if they felt they could cope, and took 
to-the nee fields and remained there if they were outnumbered 
This day it was like a big-game hunt, with the beaters on the 
side driving the prey mto the centre for the guns In this case, 
the ‘guns’ were our fifteen amphibious carriers Intelligence 
reports said that two compames of Viet Cong, or perhaps 200 
men, were m the area 

Air and artillery support were available if we needed them 
We had an L-19 spotter plane for guidance, and three platoons 
of mfantry aboard to engage the Viet Cong if they elected to 
stand and fight 

The going was slow at first The dnvers of the earners lacked 
expenence and confidence They found it diflScult to get ac¬ 
customed to driving m a bog They were often too cautious 
when approaching the deep canals which irngated the nee 
fields We got caught many times on embankments The infan¬ 
try had to strip off to their blue, red, and yefllow parachute- 
silk underwear and help to dig or pull us out 
It was while we were negotiating a quite large stream that 
we got the news we had been waitmg for The L-19 came m a 
few feet above the command earner and dropped us a message 
that two compames of Viet Cong troops were assembled in a 
village only six or seven miles ahead 
By half past nine we had begun to make high speed across 
the nee field Ahead, the spotter plane showed us the way It 
circled and dived oil the village, marking the target with small 
smoke bombs 

As we approached the village the Viet Cong abandoned their 
onginal plans to fight The sheaves of nee and the branches 
with which they had camouflaged their fortifications and tren¬ 
ches outside the village had been left in obvious haste The 
Viet Cong were still in the village, however The spotter plane 
indicated their position no more than a hundred yards from us 
On our part now there was much mdecision The Ml 13s had 
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stopped immediately outside the fortifications with their 50 
cahbre machine-guns tramed on the village Neither the troops 
nor their officers were keen to move. Campbell was impatient. 
He jumped off our carrier and waded thigh-high to the edge of 
the village, made a brief mspection, and came back. 

‘Aren’t you sendmg the troops in?’ he asked Colonel Phuoc 

‘I’ve asked for air support,’ the colonel replied 

‘Air support? Hell, they’ll be gone,’ replied Campbell. 

Ten minutes later, however, we did go in, with Campbell 
showing the way But the troops were cautious, and moved only 
after the 30 calibres had sprayed the village 
The Viet Cong had gone, of course, and the spotter plane 
lamented that they were scattering through the rice on the far 
side of the village Every man had gone Only the women and 
children remained, and not very many, either. 

The village itself was desperately poor It was built around 
a twining but quite fast-flowing canal, with small side canals 
ranc g off, a sort of paddy-field Venice The bridges were 
the single width of a slender tree trunk with a JOhmsy handrail 
ot bamboo above 

Many of the houses contained nothing that had not been 
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sands of acres of it, and unbroken except for occasional canals 
and haystacks perched on dry ground 
We made our first capture here A soldier on the next earner 
fired into the water, and a man dressed m black but camou¬ 
flaged with bunches of green nee hung around his shoulders 
shot out of the water with his hands up The troops bound his 
hands behind his back I did not concern myself with him 
again, since now all the troops were m the nee field, probing 
and shooting into every conceivable underwater hidmg place 
Before we moved off again, a soldier came across with the pris¬ 
oner’s documents They estabhshed quite definitely that he was 
Viet Cong 

We buttoned up for lunch m torrential ram This was the 
command vehicle, and we ate well - chicken, bread rolls, and 
some acid Algerian wine 

Mid afternoon, and we met a more difficult bamer, another 
heavily wooded canal, with no apparent crossing place Event¬ 
ually, however, we got across, and after that the going was 
easy The Viet Cong had grown careless In the vast expanse of 
nee that lay ahead of us, scores, perhaps even hundreds, of 
figures were moving about 

We came from the canal in formation and fired warnmg 
bursts from the 50 calibres at the nearest figures Our first kill 
was accidental We went mto a deep, well-filled ditch at speed, 
and the wash brought a black-clad man to the surface The 
soldier next to me fired, and the body disappeared, leavmg a 
well stocked army medical kit floating on the water 
We stopped and began a water hunt Sometimes fifty yards 
away or more, there would be a movement m the water A 
shot occasionally brought out a man with his hands up, but the 
ratio of killed to captured ran two to one durmg the afternoon 
None had guns In the past, when the troops came, the Viet 
Cong always buned their guns near the villages and simply 
waited underwater m the rice fields until they had gone away 
Smee the only means of conamumcation m these remote areas 
IS by small boat, there was no danger of surprise until the heh- 
copter and the Ml 13 appeared on the scene 
Undoubtedly some of those we killed or captured were mno- 
cent men who had fled in fear with the Viet Cong But most 
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were not Their papers gave them away, even when they chd 
not confess One even had a Viet Cong code giving passwords 
for the month of April 1962, on notepaper bearing the printed 
heading ‘Umted States Military Advisory and Assistance 
Group, Headquarters, Saigon’ 

Captives got uniform treatment After their hands were tied 
behind their backs their questioners would kick and punch 
them, dragging them from the water to knock them down 
agam Presumably this failed on all occasions to produce satis¬ 
factory rephes to questions, and all went through the second 
stage. This mvolved three soldiers who forced the man under¬ 
water and held him there until he was on the point of drown¬ 
ing A minute or two at a time and spread repetitively over ten 
or fifteen minutes was routme for this performance, the final 
act of which was to hold the prisoner’s mouth open while 
another poured water down his throat from a helmet When 
he could hold no more, he was thrust back under the water. 

Once, either m deference to my feelings, or Campbell’s, or 
because the tormentors disapproved of my camera, we moved 
some fifty yards from the mterrogation 
Campbell had been lookmg away from it ‘Have they drown¬ 
ed him yet? ’ he asked 
I replied that he still seemed to be ahve 
‘What are they trying to get?’ said Campbell m disgust ‘He 
probably doesn’t have a weapon All the tunes I’ve seen them 
do this not once have they ever got a gun, or gone to look for 
one.’ 

As the afternoon wore on, the troops forgot their mhibitions. 
The chief interrogator was a chunky man from Colonel Phuoc’s 
bodyguard He wore a gold cross on a fine chain around his 
neck It swung loose and dangled in front of the prisoner’s face 
each time he stooped to plunge his victim under the water. 

Many tunes I expected a prisoner to die But none did AH 
were well enough after the ordeal to stagger mto the troop car¬ 
riers, which suggested that the purely physical aspects of the 
torture were less damaging than they appeared to be There 
was no question about the mental stress, however One man 
who had been through the treatment clasped his hands together 
as if m prayer, and shook with terror and shock while another 
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was interrogated m front of him I noticed that his right thumb 
was split m two, forming two separate upper joints with two 
nails His deformity was irrelevant and unimportant, and the 
result, I suppose, of village inbreeding but it added another 
small detail to a squalid scene 

The troops knew all the tricks of elementary torture Once 
a soldier marched his captive off through the nce and threat¬ 
ened to shoot him with his 45, which he held next to the pris¬ 
oner’s ear Every time he fired it the pnsoner sank on his knees 
Other prisoners hidden behind one of the carriers were sure 
that It was their turn next to be shot, though this happened, m 
fact, only to one, a badly wounded man who was finished off 
before interrogation He was too far gone to be questioned 
about his gun Some prisoners denied they were Viet Cong, or 
had guns, and the latter statement, at least, was probably true 
enough, since in many areas such as this not every guemlla has 
a gun but must rely on a kiufe or billhook, or on recovering a 
gun when a comrade is killed or wounded m action 

Those who said they had guns always insisted they had bur¬ 
ied them back at the village But no one thought of going back 
to look It was too far, or too late, or perhaps just not worth¬ 
while, which made the torture not only brutal but pointless, 
also 

The quarry were usually hidden like fish deep in the water, 
breathing through their bamboo tubes Like fish, also, they 
tended to seek the safety of the deepest pools, the lotus ponds, 
and the irrigation channels Sometimes they were so deep that 
though the spotter plane could see them we could not 

Many were not too deep to hear and to see, however After 
searching one area, where we had taken two or three Viet Cong 
and were about to push on, a njan suddenly jumped to his feet 
ahead of us and ran He did not get very far before he was cut 
down Just before dusk, and at least a mile from us, another 
man took off into the setting sun The water in the paddy field 
mirrored the fading light and his splashing run. The long- 
range shots that followed him m the water were more clearly 
visible than the man himself He got away For once m the day 
I felt glad 

It does not require an imaginative flight of fancy to guess 
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the tale he told when he got back to his hamlet that night. He 
went with death at his heels, and, because of it. he must also 

have gone with fear and hate in his heart. 

‘Bad news, troops come,’ used to be a saying in the Chinese 
viUages m the early days of the Communist uprising in Malaya 
The British learned quickly, and sent policemen instead of so- 
diers Their task was to establish, to maintain, and to extend the 
government writ. The army kept out of administrative tasks 
of this sort, except m the defence of the established authority. 

There wax no thought of establishing anything out here m 
the paddy fields This was simply an armed raid mto a Viet 
Cong area Its intention was to break up Viet Cong companies 
which had been harassing and hitting Civil Guard posts and 
strategic hamlets In this it was undoubtedly successful But, 
on balance, the Viet Cong certainly won the day They wanted 
the people to learn war by war, to identify themselves with the 
struggle against the ‘ My-Diems’, their expression of contempt 
for the Americans and Diem, and to think that they had no 
alternative but to fight against them Beyond doubt, on this 
day, they succeeded When unarmed men are shot without 
question and without chance, the innocent inevitably suffer 
with the guilty, and soon, because of the need for self-defence, 
there are no innocent, and every man’s hand must be turned 
agamst those who come with blazing guns, as we had come on 
this day 

Something hke eight or nine milhon people live in the Me¬ 
kong delta Theirs is a flat world, a hot world, a wet world, a 
world of green and yellows by day, a world of darkness and 
fear by mght Out near Tay Ninh, where the Cao Dai have 
then temple of dragons and purple plaster, and get messages by 
planchette from Victor Hugo, one of their favourite saints, 
there is a hiU, a Viet Cong hill There are two other hills — in 
Ha Tien Province, hard agamst the Cambodian border, and by 
the Bay of Rach Gia These are the only hiUs m the delta, and 
they are alLViet Cong The rest of the delta is fiat, all fiat The 
French built watchtowers along the roads, and the Vietnamese 
are rebuilding tliem, a kilometre apart High above the buffalo, 
the automobiles, the buses, and the military convoys, the sen¬ 
tries watch the black-clad figures movmg below and try to tell 
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bootless friend from bootless foe It is easy to tell only when it 
IS too late 

By the end of March 1964, there were two rival administra¬ 
tions m the delta More significant by far was the Communist 
Viet Cong It was safe enough to drive for fifteen to twenty 
miles south of Saigon - by daylight only beyond that nothing 
was safe at any tune Viet Cong mobile checkpoints hold traffic 
at will almost anywhere and on any of the mam roads Thmgs 
are much worse on the secondary roads, or where there are 
just tracks, or no roads at all Saigon makes a major effort to 
preserve its mam Imcs of communication The rest must care 
for themselves, which means that the Viet Cong’s CQntrol over 
a large jMirt of the area is disputed only occasionally 
The Viet Cong themselves expect loyalty and obedience 
When they get what they regard as disloyalty, they are savage 
atjd brutal They take theu eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth 
They pick their targets and they hit hard One of theu tar¬ 
gets IS the hamlet of Phu Long, what the Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment calls a strategic hamlet, which means that it is surround¬ 
ed by two booby-trapped and pointed bamboo palisades with 
numerous watchtowers, and looks like a cross between a 
medieval fort and something out of a space travel comic strip 
There is a deep ditch between the two fences, and in the mud 
are once sharp spears embedded m boards and poisoned with 
human excreta The Self-Defence Corps mans the defences, 
and mans them very well, too, much too well to suit the Viet 
Cong 

Phu Long IS not a rich hamlet It is a poor one, and it is also 
out in the tvnhght zone of divided Viet Cong and governmen¬ 
tal authority Colonel Phuoc clauns it but he has to fight for 
it Twice a week he runs supplies through to the hamlet, always 
at different times and always on different days It takes two 
platoons of infantry to get them there The road is often named, 
or even carted away, by the Viet Cong But somehow, untd 
now, Phu Long has held out. Everyone works and everyone 
fights The lights go out at dusk m the hamlet People do not 
talk m terms of ‘if’ an attack comes but ‘when’ They know 
where to go and what to do They are desperately afraid - but 
always they fight The day the Viet Cong break through, they 
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know their men will be crucified and disembowelled. They have 
to fight There is no alternative 

In one attempt to break into Phu Long, the Viet Cong made 
a contraption of large poles mounted on wheels and fitted with 
a long piece of thick bamboo pipe filled with gasolene Tt looke 
like a heavy-calibre anti-aircraft gun, with the barrel pointing 
in the air at an angle of about seventy-five degrees. 

Under cover of fire the Viet Cong got the weapon in position 
outside the hamlet, tilted the barrel downward, and spilled the 
gasolene on the peasant cottages on the far side of the fence. 
Other Viet Cong troops hurled grenades at the gasolene-soaked 
huts, trying to set fire to the hamlet On another occasion, when 
the Self-Defence Corps at Phu Long were almost out of am- 
mumtion and feared they would be overrun, Major Xinh, the 
district chief, who was personally leading the defence and had 
been twice wounded, ordered a counter-attack With their anti¬ 
quated guns and almost no bullets left to fire, the home guards 
broke through their bamboo fence and put the Viet Cong to 
flight 

This sort of thing does not happen often in the Mekong 
delta, and it happens much less often now than it happened in 
the past 

Beginning about August 1963, the detenoration became 
rapid and general By the end of the year fewer than half of the 
hamlets m the delta were safe for government officials to enter 
The rest were Viet Cong, disputed only on the rare occasions 
when government forces operated m and around them m 
strength 

In Vinh Long Province about a third of the land area is under 
general Viet Cong domination, and much more of it is partly 
under their control. It is not a ‘bad’ province in any sense of 
ffie word, however It is, on the contrary, a model provmce. 

olonel Phuoc was one of the Ngo Dinh regime’s favourite 
sons, and Vmh Long was a favourite provmce The colonel’s 
budget was relatively elastic, and his means available to carry 
the palace wishes were the envy of other provmce chiefs 
He was presented on his arrival m Vmh Long m 1959 with the 
body of_ his predecessor, slam m a Viet Cong ambush, on a 
^ palanquin He has survived three ambushes himself, capturmg 
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along the way his Viet Cong counterpart, the Communist pro- 
vmce chief 

Like his fellow province chiefs under Ngo Dmh rule, Colonel 
Phuoc was much more than a governor In Vinh Long he was 
kmg He had the power of life and death over his half-million 
subjects, who lived in the nine distncts, ei^ty-one vUlages, and 
some 200 hamlets sandwiched between the Mekong and Bassac 
rivers Most people m Vinh Long are subsistence peasant farm¬ 
ers, who grow rice, fruit, and vegetables Snakes provide a small 
cash crop, and the inhabitants of the snake-infested island of 
Cho Lac in the Mekong are regarded as fortunate Snake soup 
IS a delicacy, and sales of snake bring in about $7,000 a year 
The current crop of snakes was very good when I was there, and 
Colonel Phuoc was pleased 

Colonel Phuoc ruled through his district chiefs, all of them, 
like himself, army officers Three were majors and six captains 
The town of Vmh Long, with a population of about 20,000, 
has a school of rehabilitation for fallen girls, an orphanage, and 
a technical school with boarding-houses for boys and gnls The 
orphanage and the school are impressive The fallen gnls seem 
only to have another fall in front of them ‘We teach them how 
to sew and cook,’ said a motherly Cathohc sister, with a rich 
Irish brogue, ‘but when they are free to go there is no work for 
them We hope some will go back to then homes and some will 
get married, but the others ’ She did not complete the sen¬ 
tence The sister told Colonel Phuoc that they were expanding 
and that another fifty girls were due to arrive from Saigon 

‘Why go to Saigon?’ asked the colonel ‘Give me half an 
hour and I can give you fifty here ’ 

For a time Colonel Phuoc also had in Vmh Long the regime’s 
only training centre m Personalism, the official Ngo Dmh 
ideology Here Catholic priests instructed cadres (the approved 
word) m the Confucian Catholic-Hmdu-Buddhist philosophy 
created by Ngo Dmh Nhu, Diem’s youngest brother, pohtical 
adviser, and bram truster, to persuade the people of South Viet¬ 
nam that they should look beyond the Viet Cong m search of 
an ideology suited to theiT Vietnamese environment 

On the right bank of the brown waters of the Mekong, Col¬ 
onel Phuoc built a hotel and restaurant, neat, modem, and 
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tidy. He setup a scrupulously clean cafeteria for civilians where 
fourpence buys a bowl of nee and a choice of three hot dishes 
The army was even better off m its canteen. The often neglected 
para-military forces were not neglected here. A Civil Guard off 
duty could even have his ears cleaned for threepence 
Atap huts had been pulled down and replaced with houses 
and shops of plaster and cement. The streets were dean and 
paved and lit by electncity People even had electricity in their 
homes Of all this, and many other things, also, Colonel Phuoc 
was justifiably proud 

‘People were afraid to come mto the streets when I came here 
two years ago,’ he said late one evening as we drove back to 
his home by the side of the Mekong ‘Just look at them now/ 
It was as peaceful a scene as one might have expected to see 
anywhere in South-East Asia The night was hot and stiffing, 
and men, women, and children were sittmg outside their homes 
Here and there a coffee shop was open Nowhere could one 
see men with guns The colonel had pushed out his defences, 

and now it was safe enough not only m town but also for sev¬ 
eral miles beyond 


Not far from the town of Vmh Long is the model strategic 
haidet of Phuoc Nguon It has a population of nearly 2,000, 
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Life was regimented in Phuoc Nguon As in every other 
strategic hamlet, those who knew what was good for them 
]omed Diem’s National Revolutionary Movement, the only 
pohtical organiration that he would permit in the hamlets 
Phuoc Nguon had 529 members Membership mvolved the pay¬ 
ment of monthly dues, four or five hours of indoctrination each 
week, and a disproportionate share of the corvie labour But 
it also carried prionty m nee, m agricultural credits, in school¬ 
ing, m medical care, when and if available, and the right to ex¬ 
press an opmion when the distnct or province chief called a 
meeting 

As m villages under Viet Cong control, there were both 
vertical and horizontal controls Across the National Rev¬ 
olutionary Movement and mterlockmg with it were ofiBcial 
organizations such as the Women’s Sohdarity Movement, crea¬ 
ted by Madame Ngo Dmh Nhu, and Nhu’s Republican Youth, 
all of which earned theu responsibihties and privileges 
Colonel Phuoc mtroduced his own land-reform campaign In 
Vinh Long families with sons or husbands known to be fighting 
with the Viet Cong, or to have gone north in 1954 with the Viet 
Minh, were given three months to get them back ‘I take half 
their land and say to them that if after three months they have 
not got their men back I will take tbeu homes and property,’ 
he told me as we sheltered from torrential ram m a mud bound 
hamlet ‘At the end of that time I give them another three 
months If their men are not back then, they go to a concen¬ 
tration camp and lose their property, which we divide up among 
those who are for us ’ 

‘How on earth do you expect them to get their relations back 
from North Vietnam?’ I asked 

Thats their business,’ rephed the colonel ‘In this province 
the men who are willmg to fight for us, their famihes, and those 
who support the National Revolutionary Movement are those 
who will do well ’ 

But how well iS well? 

The lack of democratic rights exercised the villagers only to 
the pomt that they rarely appreciated the appomted village 
chiefs But the evidence suggested that they bitterly resented the 
demands made on their time and labour The average peasant 
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was required to spend almost as much basic 

and unpaid government work as he spent m the fields ^ 
freedoms might he no less than they were m 
was now obhged to suffer an almost communc-hke regime 


lailOU, Irnlc 

Provmce chiefs spoke with pride about the greater con 
they were able to exercise over the people because of the stra¬ 
tegic hamlets, and of such things as the much improved tax 
collections. No doubt this was good for State revenues. It was 
not always good for the peasant’s state of mind 

Out m the more remote villages of mud and wattle, the gov¬ 
ernment was identified as the man m uniform who came on a 
pumtive raid, or with a heavy bodyguard, and who always wan¬ 
ted something - money, labour, or even those suspected, some¬ 
times incorrectly, of working for the Viet Cong. The Viet Cong 
cadre, on the other hand, was barefooted and dressed m black 
like every other peasant He made tax demands, but they were 
not excessive He was meticulous about paying for food and 
lodging, and scrupulous, also, in his relations with village girls 
and with the villagers’ property To begin with, he did not talk 
Commumsm or Marxism, but exploited local gnevances, and 
was at pains to implant the idea that the Vietnamese had thrown 
o5 French colomalism only to be saddled by President Diem 
with American colomalism It was simple propaganda, but 
effective 


Commumsm, Personalism, Viet Cong cadres, Diem cadres, 
Viet Cong combat villages. Diem strategic hamlets .. even 
the termmology was the same The ideology was different Per- 
sonahsm stood for freedom, and Commumsm is the negation 
of freedom But what point was there in teaching freedom 
only to deny it? The practice of Personahsm mocked the prin¬ 
ciple. The peasants needed permits to leave the hamlets They 
were watched, spied on, dossiered, and either favoured or ill- 
favoured Like the peasants in Viet Cong villages, they were 
required to listen to hours of political indoctrination each week. 
The nee they grew fetched a low price and was sold by the 
sovemment for a high price Supplies could not be harboured 
against a rainy day Many of the controls were necessary for 
security; but many others were needless irritants 
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Everything, in theory, was taken care of by the strategic 
hamlet All over the delta bamboo groves toppled, and millions 
of peasants, under orders from the provincial, district, and 
village chiefs, went to work digging ditches, sharpening bam¬ 
boo spears, and making booby traps The cultivation of nee 
and vegetables, the day-to-day business of growing enough 
food and spinning and weaving enough cloth just for basic 
needs, were put aside as lesser pnonties There had to be stra¬ 
tegic hamlets 

Basically, the concept was not new All over Asia, and in 
many other parts of the world, people have sought secunty by 
huddling together behind fences, moats, and walls Faced with 
a deteriorating security situation m 1958, and in search of a 
way to provide both security and control, Ngo Dinh Nhu 
proposed the resettlement of scattered peasant families in 
‘agrovilles’ The intention was strategic, economic, social, and 
political 

Shortage of funds and peasant opposition prevented the 
agrovilles, which were much larger than the strategic hamlets, 
from moving much beyond the experimental stage Late ra 
1961, however, Diem appointed as an adviser an Enghshman 
named Robert Thompson, who had served as Secretary for 
Defence under General (later Field Marshal) Gerald Templer 
m Malaya The key to the defeat of the Malayan Communist 
insurgents was the ‘new villages’ Half a milhon Chinese peas¬ 
ants were resettled m them and isolated from contact with the 
guerrilla groups in the jungle By providing the villages with 
medical help and schools and other social services, and with 
quite formidable defences in the way of barbed-wire fences, 
floodhghtmg, and weapons, and by paying handsomely for in¬ 
formation, the Templer admirustration gradually involved even 
the Chinese people In the war agamst the Communists, who 
were also Chinese Needing food, money, and information, the 
Communists were forced to come to the villages When they 
came, they died. 

Thompson found the situation m South Vietnam much worse 
than he had expected or had been led to bebeve He »w that 
though the food situation was much more compheated here, 
there were enough similarities m other fields to warrant an 
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urgent experiment on the Malayan lines His plan v/as wel¬ 
comed by Hhu and by General Maxwell Taylor Though sorne 
Americans on the spot warned against giving guns to the vil¬ 
lagers, an essential part of the Thompson scheme, Taylor ac 
cepted the risk The United States gave the guns and the 
know-how to use them Nhu busied himself on the idcologica 
side While Thompson aimed at security, medical help, school- 
mg, and the promise of a rismg living-standard, however, Nhu 
thought m terms of control, regimentation, political indoctrin¬ 
ation, and organization 

The result was very unhappy ‘Too many lessons are being 
copied from the Communists m the strategic hamlets,’ said one 
Westerner who had come to Vietnam to help Diem wm the 
war Tt makes it difficult for the peasants to find a criterion by 
which to discnmmate between the Communists and the govern¬ 
ment The difference should be unmistakable to the peasant, 
and patently to the Communists’ disadvantage.’ Under the rule 
of the Ngo Dmhs it was not 

*Go quietly’ was Thompson’s advice. ‘Start in the white areas 
and work out through its disputed zones into the Communist 
temtory Make the hamlets worthwhile and worth the inhabi¬ 
tants’ while to defend Clear a mam base around Saigon, then 
estabh^ yourself m the Mekong delta.’ 

Instead of going slowly. South Vietnam went into mass pro¬ 
duction. Instead of concentratmg on white (or Viet Cong free) 
areas, the government went for the red (or Viet Cong domin¬ 
ated) Operation Sunrise, which was intended to separate the 
Maquis D, the Viet Cong’s mam base m the rubber, jungle 
and swamps immediately north of Saigon from the capital, 
and the Maqms D itself from the Cambodian border by the 
resettlement of the peasants, was almost Operation Sunset for 
the strategic-hamlet concept. Without wammg, preparation, or 
consent, peasants saw their homes, and often their belongings, 
burned bebmd them They were uprooted at bayonet pomt and 
planted down m new areas which had not been prepared to 
receive them. It was the worst of starts for the strategic hamlet 
To add to thfeir misfortunes, the villagers were not settled m 
their own locaUties but were often moved considerable distan¬ 
ces This meant that they lost not only their homes but also 
- . 34 
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their land In Malaya where such drastic action was necessary 
it was done cautiously, and the villagers were also compen¬ 
sated for their loss of land, when they owned it, an essential 
difference between Vietnam and Malaya was that most of the 
Malayans who had to be moved were ‘squatters’ with no citi- 
zen^p or property nghts Many could be shipped back by 
boat load to China whence they came 
Unfortunately, few Vietnamese ofBcials learned by error, and 
the results in most areas were badt In few, but very few, areas 
they were extremely good The Amencan Military Aid and Ad¬ 
visory Group tried nobly but their work was destroyed by the 
insane determination of the Ngho Dinhs to turn all of South 
Vietnam at once mto a great strategic hamlet All over South 
Vietnam small teams of American instructors amved and went 
out into the hamlets to teach the people how to fight They 
slept with guns and grenades by then sides and they built their 
ovra defences around tiiem - among the people they taught 
They became marked men The Viet Cong sentenced them 
to death and posted rewards for then execution, sometimes in 
the agrovilles and hamlets where they were working They 
were ambushed and stalked and sometimes killed Sometimes 
their nerves broke The strain was too much But they taught 
well and they taught widely Their contnbution to the Viet¬ 
namese effort was rapid and effective OfiScer for officer and 
sergeant for sergeant, these 10,000 Amencans who flowed into 
South Vietnam during 1962 were superb, an 61ite of unprece¬ 
dented quality and dedication They knew then ]ob as soldiers 
and they were equally effective m their relations with the Civil 
Guard, the Self-Defence Corps, and the people themselves - 
though they were significantly less successful with the army, 
and were openly contemptuous of the Ngo Dinhs 
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Until the summer of 1962, when fear of Viet Cong attack 
pushed the outdoor bars and restaurants off the streets, it used 
to be the agreeable custom for foreigners m Saigon to meet 
under the awnmgs of the Hotel Continental m rue Catinat for 
a noonday drink, a Pernod or a citron presse m the days of the 
French,,a coke m the new American era. 

Vietnamese girls in their long coloured smocks split to the 
thigh and'their graceful ankle-length, and often diaphanous, 
trousers flitted past like butterflies The bookstore and the In¬ 
dian shops banged their steel shutters for the noonday siesta. 
The bicycles and automobiles went from the streets, and only 
the pedlars with their watercolours, lacquer boxes, books, and 
filthy pictures remained 

Only the pedlars and, of course, the newsboys, who fought 
for custom as newsboys fight nowhere else in the world They 
punched and kicked and tore. These were not talking fights, but 
blood and knuckle battles The bigger boys hit the smaller boys, 
and always the smaller boys fought back. These fights did not 
happen once or twice They were an everyday event. 

Sometimes a soft-hearted foreigner, seeing a fight for the first 
time, might mcautiously mtervene. Nothing closed the ranks 
quicker The toes of Saigon’s urchins are bare but homy, and 
their aim is keen 

Now I know why the Viet Minh beat the French,’ said a 
bruised and re-educated American as he ordered a cognac soda 
to restore his nerves after one such encounter with the news¬ 
boys It was not a really serious observation: it was a penetra¬ 
ting one, nevertheless The Vietnamese are the toughest people 
m South-East Asia. For the past twenty-one years there has 
een almost nothing but war, or preparations for war, m Viet¬ 
nam For almost 2,000 years the Vietnamese people have resis- 
and revolted agamst, alien control. 
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Close to the banks of the Saigon nver a twin statue dedicated 
to the Trung sisters, Vietnam’s Joans of Arc, commemorated 
the first known revolt against Chmese domination m a d 43 
One of the statues, which were built under Diem’s rule, was 
cast appropriately, but to the irritation of many m Saigon, m 
the shapely image of Madame Nhu, Diem’s sister-in-law and 
oDBcial hostess * The Trung sisters led then armies in a brief 
and glorious revolt agamst the Chmese after the execution of 
one of their husbands When their armies were finally put to 
flight, the sisters plunged to their death m the Day River in 
North Vietnam Ever since, the Vietnamese have regarded them 
as symbolic of Vietnam’s resistance to foreign dommation 
Three times the Mongols invaded Vietnam and three times 
they were cut to pieces Vietnam absorbed Chinese culture, 
Mahayana Buddhism, Confucianism, and the emperor system 
but it was an always turbulent tribute State 
The French found it even more turbulent They came first 
as missionaries and stayed on as colonizers Emperor Tu Due 
in 1851 described them as ‘barking like dogs and fleemg like 
goats’ He ordered them to be seized and thrown mto the sea 
with stones around their necks This displeased the French 
Eight years later they captured Saigon and brought the Emper¬ 
or to heel m Hue but the spuit of Vietnamese resistance never 
died The French controlled through the S<lret6, the Foreign 
Legion, and the political pnson on the penal island of Poulo 
Condore, while Vietnamese of all walks of bfe and political 
persuasion planned and plotted, hke Emperor Tu Due, to throw 
them into the sea It was the aim alike of those steeped m the 
Confucian traditions of the mandarinate and of peasants from 
the paddy fields 

The Russo-Japanese War, the fall of the Manchus in China, 
the rise of Sun Yat-sen, the Pacific War, and the occupation of 
Vietnam and the other States of Indo China by Japanese for¬ 
ces all had their part in shaping the ultimate, inevitable uprising 
agamst France But it remained for a wisp of a man with great 
capacity for leadership and the ‘thoughts’ of another to bnng 
the French to final defeat 

'There are no mysteries whatsoever m the strategy of defeat- 

*It was tom down by the mob on 2 November after the coup 
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mg superior forces,' Mao Tse-tung once said. ‘This i ^ 

d4e In this way, and only in this way, can arm^ 

ary forces succeed m destroying an enemy twenty times men 


number.’ 

President Ngo Dinh Diem, who with all his shortcomings 
had learned the Maoist tactic bitterly and knew how to put it 
simply, used to describe it like this: ‘For the man in the street 
the cities come first, then the countryside, then the mountains. 


The Communists work entirely m reverse. In their strategy, 
the mountains come first, then the countryside. After that, the 


cities can be isolated ’ 

Standmg m his map room m Saigon one evening, he quickly 
sketched how the Viet Minh had used this technique against 
the French, workmg from the mountam ranges north of the 
Red River delta and fannmg out, with guerrillas in the Red 
River delta and mobile war m the mountains, until they 
brought the French to defeat at Dien Bieh Phu. ‘These are very 
simple notions,’ he added, ‘but few people understand them ’ 
Among those who do are Che Guevara, Mao’s Cuban dis¬ 
ciple, who beheves that a nucleus of thirty to fifty men is 
sufficient to imtiate a successful Maoist armed revolt m any 


country in the Amencas Another is a former cook’s helper, 
photographer’s retoucher, artist,’ poet, Imguist, senior Com- 
mtem official and revolutionary, who between 1946 and 1954 
cost the hves of more than 94,000 French and French Umon 
soldiers in Indo-Chtna and now, in the sunset of his life, is em¬ 
barked on a war by proxy in South Vietnam which challenges 
not .only the authority of South Vietnam but also that of the 
United States The world wiU remember him as Ho Chi Mmh, 
but this is only the last of a score of aliases used by Nguyen 
Tat Thanh, better known for many years as Nguyen Ai Quoc, 

who was bom m Nghe An Province, North Vietnam, on 19 
May 1890 

Ho s career has been remarkable in many ways For the first 
twenty-eight years of his hfe he was a nonentity He lacked 
almost everythmg - physique, education, appearance. For a 
vital decade he was divorced not only from his own country but 
also from revoluUonary associates Mao Tse-tung found his 
pa to revolution in the hbrary of the Peking Umversity: at a 
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similar age Ho wore a chefs hat and was diligently rolling pas¬ 
try in a London kitchen Later, as he matured and became in¬ 
volved with the Communists, his primary role was that of an 
mtemationahst For more than thirty years he did not even 
set foot on Vietnamese soil Yet time after time his capacity 
to rally support as a nationalist leader prevented the Vietnam¬ 
ese revolutionary forces from dismtegratmg 
Like Mao Tse tung, who has been built up by the Peking 
propagandists as a gentle and kmdly old man who hkes nothmg 
better than to drop m for a chat and a cup of tea in a commune 
cottage, Ho’s propagandists portray him as a lover of children 
‘Uncle Ho’, they call him Most Westerners who know him 
also like him There is no language bamer with Ho He speaks 
English and French in an idiomatic way 

He IS neither an innovator like Mao nor a ruthless dictator 
hke Stalin, neither a great thinker nor a man of action Mao 
led his men against Chiang Kai-shek Ho has never fired a shot 
m action or given a command in battle 
He will not be remembered so much in Vietnam for his own 
contributions to revolutionary theory - though forty-two years 
^ago they were important - as for his translations of Mao Tse- 
tung Some of his lieutenants were much better educated and 
much more brilliant than Ho, yet always in times of crisis they 
accepted him as the decision-maker 
As m the Chinese Communist Party, the top five in the Viet 
Minh pohtburo have held their places for many years There 
are pro-Soviet wings and pro-Chinese wings of the Lao Dong 
(Communist) Party, but even the tendency to edge closer and 
closer to the Chinese position has not yet caused a major up¬ 
set m Ho’s inner ranks 

He came from poverty His father was a minor official in 
the mandarinate, a bully who eventually lost his job because 
of drunkenness he passed on to his children his own learning 
and much of his own bitterness He taught them to read and 
write Chinese characters and the use of the brush and got them 
involved m the revolutionary activities of the times This was 
almost the eirtent of Ho’s early education Though for a time 
he attended the Quoc-Hoc school at Hue, the Imperial capital, 
he did not complete his secondary schooling 
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as fete lost the job m 1910 and turn^ 
the rebel movement, then led by ^o f fe 

Chan and Phan Chau Trinh, who had begun to 
mdependence. French repressive measures ^ ® 

young nationahsts from Vietnam. Some went to ^=‘9“' " 

Prince Cuong De, a claunant of the Annam throne, w ’ 

others followed Phan Boi Chau to go’s 

formed the AssociaUon for the Restoration of ' 

elder brother and sister remained with those who continued 

struggle as best they could in Vietnam. toorher 

Ho himself, after servmg briefly as a w„r,times 

got a job as a galley hand aboard the Messageries 
sLmLp Lcouche-Trmie, and in July 1911, at the age of 
twenty-one, he saded for France. Nothing at this ^8^“ " 
career suggested that he might develop as a leading i6 
and Asian revoluUonary He seems to have left Vietnam to 
other reason than that it was becoming unhealthy, even 
anyone remotely linked with the revolutionary 
remain there His departure was more an act of weakness tn 

a gesture of defiance. , 

On the eve of the First World War, he was in London, a r 
unemployed His knowledge of French and his experience a 
sea got bim a job at the Carlton Hotel as a kitchen help o 
Escoffier, the prince of French chefs, who grew to like the tmy, 
unobtrusive httle Vietnamese and eventually promoted him to 
the cake-bakmg department. For six years he hved in London 
He was shy, sensitive, and retiring, and for entertainment like 


to write poetry. 

It IS stiU his hobby For preference he writes in Chmese, find¬ 
ing double pleasure in the artistry of the brush and the music 
of the words: 

Planning the campaign deep into the mght, 

I stretch myself mto a pool of leisure. 

The autumn wind outside and the autumn ram 
bring with them the autumn chill. 

Suddenly I hear an autumn’s pipe soundmg 
Coldly like a signal on the screened hillside, 

The patrol returns 

and warm still is the awaitmg wine. 


or; 
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Reading a mountain bird alights on my window sill 

In the mk-stone I see reflected a spray of spnng. 

As reports of the campaign’s success 

Crowd in with straining horses, 

Thmkmg of you and touched by this living scene of strange 
beauty, 

1 am moved to present you with this freshly attempted poem. 

After the First World War he moved from London to Pans 
Here, after ten years as a kitchen hand, he now became a 
photographer’s retoucher With his deft brushwork he also 
earned spare-time money as an artist, specializing in Oriental 
scenes 

Great mtemalional meetings mevitably attract men with 
causes And Ho had now become a man with a cause Letters 
from home told of his sister’s sentence to nme years’ hard 
labour by the provincial court at Nghe An for revolutionary 
activities and his brother’s sentence by the same court for a 
similar offence Calling himself Nguyen Ai Quoc, or Nguyen 
the Patnot, Ho decided to lobby for Vietnamese mdependence 
at the Versailles Peace Conference He wrote an eight-pomt 
petition, calling for an end to arbitrary political arrests and 
other abuses m the colonies, which he distributed among the 
vanous delegations It had no impact on the peace treaty, but 
it brought hun to the notice of men like Charles Longuet, Karl 
Marx’s son-m-law, who was editing Populaire 

Longuet asked Ho to become a political contributor to the 
paper Ho’s French and his writing were not at this time up to 
the task Within a year, however, he had improved enough to 
contribute articles and short stones to L’HumanitS His politi¬ 
cal satire. The Bamboo Dragon, was performed at the Left- 
wing Club du Faubourg It was desenbed by his friends as 
witty and subtle and a deadly attack on cofom^sm, and by his 
critics as dull and hackneyed It won him attention, however, 
which IS what he needed, and m 1920 he was mvited to attend 
the Tours Congress of the French Socialist Party When the 
party split mto two wings, Ho went Left with the group that 
joined the Third International and became the French Com¬ 
munist Party A founder member of the Party in 1921, he was 
now accepted as an expert on colonial affairs, and, as such, 
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became editor of the newspaper Le Pana^ which was fi¬ 
nanced by a group from the French colonies living m Pans and 
calhng themselves the League of Colonial Countries Le Pma 
and his pamphlet ‘French Colonialism on Trial’ were both 
banned in Indo-China, but crews on French ships smuggle 
them home, where they created a sensation among Vietnamese 

nationalists Ho’s star was rising 

In June 1923 he went to Moscow as a member of the Prenc 
Commumst Party’s delegation to the Peasants’ Internationa 
Congress Under the name of Song Man Tcho, he remain m 
Moscow for two years as a colonial delegate on the standing 
committee of the Peasants’ International, leammg Russian and 
studymg revolutionary techniques at the newly established ni 
versity of the Toilers of the East French Communist leaders, 
m Moscow to attend Lenm’s funeral m 1924, introduced him o 
Stahn and others, and early m 1925 he was sent to Canton in 
South Chma as an interpreter to the Russian delegation led y 
Michael Borodin 

He was no mere interpreter Under a new alias, Ly Thuy, ^ 
became one of the Chinese Commumst Party’s prmcipal propa¬ 
gandists and a rallying pomt for Vietnamese nationabsts In 
June 1925 he created an organization known as the Association 
of the Annamite Revolutionary Youth Through Ho and the 
Revolutionary Youth, the Whampoa Mihtary Academy under 
Chiang Kai-shek and Chou En-lai became a trammg ground 
for Vietnamese revolutionaries, including Pham Van Dong, 
now Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
and one of Ho’s earhest followers 
Pham Van Dong, like the late President Ngo Dmh Diem, 
came from semor mandarm stock Both their fathers held high 
office at the Imperial Court at Hue While Diem was scaling 
the mandarmate ladder, however, Dong was stiU a student in 
Hanoi - under close surveillance from the French Sfiret6 In 
1925, a.t the age of nineteen, he went to Canton, met Ho, and 
enrolled m the Whampoa Mihtary Academy, By 1926 he was 
back m Indo-China, with the Sfiret6 close at his heels Caught 
after only a few months, he was sentenced to six years’ hard 
labour at the penal settlement of Poulo Condore When he got 
out m 1933, he left Moscow, jomed the Commumst Party, 
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and ever since has been one of the more defiant and forbidding 
figures associated with Ho 

The long held theory that Ho was a nationalist and not a 
Communist dates from his Canton days In a speech m 1927 he 
said that no one would understand Commumsm in Indo-China 
This was widely taken to mean that he was not for Commun¬ 
ism, especially since his Revolutionary Youth Movement, 
though provided with Russian funds, was nationalist and 
Marxist but not Communist 

In addition to his other duties in Canton, Ho edited a Viet¬ 
namese language newspaper and busied himself with the train¬ 
ing and indoctrination of larger groups of Vietnamese, who, 
after a few months in Canton, went back to Indo-Cfaina to 
organize revolutionary cells Several hundred had passed 
through his hands before 6 April 1927, when the Right wing 
of the Kuomintang turned on the Communists The Borodin 
delegation was m Fukien Province on its way to Hankow to 
attend the Pan-Pacific Labour Union Congress when Chiang 
Kai shek struck After many difficulties, the delegation, includ¬ 
ing Ho, escaped from China and got back to Moscow 

After a temporary arrangement with Chiang Kai-shek that 
they could continue to use Canton as the headquarters for the 
central committee, the Revolutionary Youth moved to Hong 
Kong, thereby losing their close links with their cells in Indo- 
China This soon precipitated a crisis The Indo-China groups 
declined in 1929 to accept the orders of the Hong Kong exe¬ 
cutive and set up their own Indo-Chinese Communist Party 
Not to be outdone, the Hong Kong committee then announced 
the formation of the Annamite Commumst Party 

These diverse actions angered both the Comintern and Ho 
The Comintern recognized neither, and Ho himself took off 
from Moscow and went to live with the Vietnamese minority 
m Thailand, where he founded a new association, the Overseas 
Vietnamese Association m Thailand and Laos for the Libera¬ 
tion of the Fatherland, and published a newspaper, L’Human- 
it&. Which, like his Canton pubhcation, was mtended also for 
circulation m Indo-China It circulated to such effect that on 
10 October 1929 the provincial court of Vinh in North Viet¬ 
nam sentenced him to death in absentia 
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According to his Communist biographers, Ho adopted many 
disguises m Thailand, sometimes appearing as a barefooted 
peasant, or as a Buddhist monk with shaven head and begging 
bowl, or as a pedlar selhng cigarettes on a street comer 
Publication of his death sentence led to the discovery of bis 
whereabouts by the Annaraite Communist Party in Hong 
Kong, which sent him a message asking him to restore unity 
to the revolutionary movement. At a conference which was 
held in either Hong Kong or at Kweilin m Kwangsi Province, 
or possibly m both. Ho, early in 1930, urged representatives 
from the three main dissident groups to regroup either under 
the old name of Revolutionary Youth or as a single Commun¬ 
ist Party. Ehs appeal succeeded, and all Communist organiza¬ 
tions in Indo-Chma umted under the new Indo-China Com¬ 
munist Party. 


All except Ho himself went back to Indo-Chma, where na¬ 
tionalist feelings agamst the French had already passed the 
crisis point A non-Communist nationalist group, backed by 
w^lthy Indo-Chinese and with widespread support both 
withm the civil service and the army, had risen m revolt at the 
post of Yen Bay on the Red River. This was the signal for a 
general uprising, which the nationahsts were m no position to 
carry through The French put down the revolt with great bru- 
^hty. The Commumsts had few contacts with the Nationalist 
Party, which had led the revolt, but drew on the hardship and 
discontent of a calamitous famme in 1930-1 to press their own 
plans for revolt In Ho’s home provmce, Nghe An, and in ad- 
jommg Ha Tmh provmce, they organized several small and 
^ 3-Utonomous Soviets Over-confident and ill 
t, mass demonstrations of starvmg peasants, 

ipnoA f ® courts, and hoped to pose a serious chal- 

Hn’c f^ ^dmimstration. Their key men came from 

tio s cells m Thailand 


predictably, brataUy, and successfully 
now found thp °^^^°°^hsts who had escaped the guillotine 

a^unlted by the 

the land Amone- th ^ Prench were driven from 

^ nationalist detainees si-as Vo Nguyen Giap The son of 
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poor peasants, Giap joined the New Revolutionary Party at 
the age of fourteen and earned himself a dossier with the 
French Sftrctfi at the same time He was a bnihant, precocious 
student who fought his way through school with energy and 
bnlhance, topping every class His youth saved him from the 
guillotine when he was eighteen, and he was released along 
with large numbers of other nationahsts and Communists in 
1933 

By this time, however, the French had made a bitter enemy 
Giap went from jail to the University of Hanoi, and took hia 
doctorate m political economy As a lecturer dunng the penod 
of the Popular Front m France, he had unusual bcence By 
1939, when the Popular Front collapsed and the Indo Chma 
Commumst Party was outlawed, and the French once again 
began to unpnson Communists and nationalists, he had won 
many friends and supporters among the young intelhgentsia of 
Hanoi Their efforts failed to save Giap’s family, however The 
French seized his wife, his young son, and his sister His sister 
was executed m 1940, and his wife died m prison about the 
same time Giap, who had fled to China, never forgot or for¬ 
gave 

But what, meanwhile, of Ho? A French Commumst leader 
who fell into the hands of the British Special Branch (pohee in- 
telhgence) m Singapore in 1931 disclosed that Ho, now per¬ 
manently based on Hong Kong, was the Comintern’s ambas¬ 
sador-at-large m South East Asia and that, on a visit to Singa¬ 
pore, he had played an important part m the creation of the 
Malayan Commumst Party He was arrested and held for 
eighteen months For a tune the Bntish considered putting him 
on a French ship and sending him to Indo-China, where the 
French,were demanding his extradition Smee there was no 
evidence that he had plotted to overthrow the Hong Kong 
authonties, however, he was eventually allowed to go 

What his activities were during the next few years remams 
vague He says he used vanous mfluences to get Pham Van 
Dong and others out of jail It seems likdy that he was ill, and 
living m at least semi retirement 

Every now and then dunng the Indo China War the French 
used to report that he had died of tuberculosis The inference 
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that he suffered from the disease js apparent in much of the 

writings of his lieutenants. Pham Van Dong, who wrote a book 

entitled The Private Life of President Ho, says, for instance, 

mat Ho rarely used medicme, and this only when he felt that 

hjs own strength was unable to resist the disease ’ Dong makes 

o er re erences to Ho’s ill-health, but usually to point up his 
moral strength. 

T hand when he was most needed 

Just as he had brought the Communists together in 1930, he 

was y early m the Pacific War to unite the nationahsts and 
the Vo Nguyen Giaps and the Pham Van 
gs an the others who had fled from renewed French re¬ 
pressions mto South Chma, m a new and wider united front 

thp ^ South China town of Chmgsi, near 

Tndn-rv'^^“^l border, in the sprmg of 1941 many of the 

cnmrnr* ^ ^^h^ees under Ho’s appealing guidance made 

for Vipf^ The Viet Mmh, the League for Independence 
tor Vietnam, was formed on 19 May. 

the ^ Japanese and agamst Vichy, and for 

he had arm ^ Minh became its secretary-general Earher 
Vo Neuvpn°? ^ promismg lieutenants, 

to Mao Tse-tung’s 

Khu who haH mihtary and pohtical training 

himself TruonaChinh ^ in 1939, returned calling 

Pletely 

toes he was thought to be ^ Commumst cause that some- 
Nam Dinh m the ReH Chmese In fact, he was bora m 
Like Giap he bejran + and is pure Vietnamese 

fore he WM m hifteens Hr^ “ revolution even be- 

for noting and «jnnn ^ expelled from primary school 
utionary Youth’s ulZ Vietnamese Revol- 

Viet Minh movement ooks, he is the theoretician of the 

North V poS;o"^ Maoist faction m the 

committee of the National ^u, ‘Chairman of the standing 
° ^cceeh Ho. 
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thfeones, but developed no particular love for Mao or for the 
Chinese Communist Party His book People's War, People’s 
Army is studded with acknowledgements to Chinese Commun¬ 
ist tactics, as it ought to be, but makes no acknowledgement of 
any sort to the debt he owes to Mao 
For some months after the formation of the Front Ho dir¬ 
ected guerilla training from a base on the Indo China border 
The Kuomintang were familiar enough with his activities to re¬ 
gard him and his followers as extremely dubious assets to theu' 
cause According to Viet Minh accounts. Ho decided to go to 
Chungking to meet Kuomintang leaders, and was actually on 
his way when he was arrested and jailed After eighteen 
months in prison, he changed his alias for the last time, and 
now calling himself Ho Chi Mmh, the Enhghtened One, was 
released to return to North Vietnam, where Giap, Truong 
Chinh, and Pham Van Dong had established themselves in the 
mountains around That Nguyen, immediately north of the Red 
River delta 

One story is that the local Kwantung commander, knowing 
the need both for intelligence and for guerrilla agents in 
Tongking, and equally aware that the Kuommtang’s own ef¬ 
forts to create then network had been unsuccessful, suggested 
to Ho that, if he would cease calling himself Nguyen Ai Quoc, 
Chungking could be persuaded in their ignorance to accept 
hun as a mihtant (but unknovra) Armamite revolutionary who 
would be glad to accept Chiang’s subsidies and American 
arms ui exchange for mtelligence reports about the Japanese 
The story may be a fauy tale, but this is roughly how it worked 
out 

Late m 1944, after an all but unbroken absence of thirty- 
three years. Ho Chi Minh crossed the China border and joined 
up with the rebels m the mountams Outside the town of Cao 
Bang, on 22 December 1944, Vo Nguyen Giap formally crea¬ 
ted the first platoon of the Viet Minh army It consisted of 
thirty four men It was known as the Vietnam Propaganda and 
Liberation Umt With assistance from the Office of Strategic 
Services the small guerrilla bases around Cao Bang, Bac Kan, 
and Lang Son which had hitherto concerned themselves prim¬ 
arily wTth espionage and mteUigence, and with the extension of 
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the underground apparatus throu^ the rest of Vietnam, be¬ 
gan to devote themselves to guerrilla work. According to Giap, 
within weeks these original forces had multiphed and become 
several thousand strong. 

In March 1945 the Japanese ousted the French from nom- 
mal control of Indo-Chma. This left the way open for the 
Viet Minh to extend their authority through the rural regions 
of the North, where the French had hitherto exercised contro. 
Durmg the closing days of July and early August, when mm 
ours of a Japanese surrender were widespread, the Viet m 
guerrillas grew bolder Several towns and many villages m 
and west of the Red River delta passed into their hands 
were received with delight by the local population The Frenc 
had always been unpopular, and the Japanese, who had com 
mandeered the nee supply as soon as they assumed full power, 
were now hated, Accordmg to Ho, two milhon Vietnamese 
died of famme at this period The figure is probably ovw 
stated, but in any event the climate was favourable for ® 
rebels 

There were now Viet Mmh agents throughout North an 
Central Vietnam and the organization had contacts in t e 
South The Japanese, while alarmed at the events, were unab e 
to do much about them Indo-Chma had been only a staging 
area for their forces; and the French, under the Vichy leader¬ 
ship of Admiral Decoux, had been useful in mamtaining order 
m the countryside. Japanese,attempts to enlist the support o 
the Emperor Bao Dai and his puppet government in a cam 
paign to hquidate all known Viet Mmh agents leaked before 
it could be put to the test 

Time was running out for the Japanese. In expectation of 
their early surrender Viet Mmh groups had begun to close 
around Hanoi, the North Vietnam capital A hurried congress 
m the mountains appomted a National Liberation Committee 
to lead the commg revolution under the presidency of Ho Chi 
Mmh The Viet Mmh guerrillas became the Vietnam Libera¬ 
tion Army under Vo Nguyen Giap The caU went out for a 
general unrising. ‘The hour has struck for an offensive on all 

Bao Dai’s puppet government collapsed, 
and tlie Vietnamese people, lacking any other leadership, rallied 
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to the rash of Viet Minh revolutionary committees, which 
had spread through the country, and extended even mto 
neighbouring Laos, where Prince Souphanouvong, a mem¬ 
ber of the younger branch of the Royal family of Luang Pra- 
bang, and, among other things, a notable Greek scholar, had 
appeared with ten young officers from Ho’s headquarters 

Giap entered Hanoi in the vanguard of his troops on 17 
August 1945 The following day a Viet Minh provisional com¬ 
mittee took over Faced with a spontaneous and popular up¬ 
rising, Bao Dai abdicated and took office as supreme coun¬ 
sellor under the provisional government led by Ho The Com¬ 
munists held all the key posts 

To the French, disarmed by the Japanese and fummg m 
their hotels, afraid almost everywhere to be seen on the 
streets, tlus was all a monstrous joke No one had ever heard 
of Ho Chi Minh before, which was reasonable enough since 
the bearer of the name had scarcely grown famihar with it 
himself It was inconceirable, they thought, that this fragile 
httle man with a wisp of a beard, who liked to be addressed 
as ‘Uncle Ho’ and wore an open necked while shut and khaki 
shorts, could seriously challenge the authority of France Ho’s 
matchstick legs were scarred with jungle sores He had the' 
broad and calloused feet of a coohe, and his handshake vras 
like the gnp of an eagle’s claw Like most other things about 
him, this iron grip was dehberate Pham Van Dong has said 
that when things were quiet m the mountains Ho would some¬ 
times sit for the whole day throwing stones m order to strength¬ 
en his hands His resolution needed no strengthenmg 
For Ho it was now a race against time - and against Euro¬ 
pean colonial solidarity - and he lost That most Vietnamese 
in the North were with him at this time was beyond doubt, 
but m Saigon, where the Bntish occupation forces amved to 
take the surrender of the Japanese, and where the French 
first made then come back, his men were not fully m control 
Their authority was challenged by religious sects and other 
dissident nationalist groups Imtially, the Bntish lacked the 
troops to keep order, and called on the Japanese to do the job 
This was bad enough In the eyes of the Vietnamese, however, 
the British then compounded then felony by brmging m 
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French troops m BriUsh uniforms General Douglas Gracey, 
the British commander, had no patience with, or understand¬ 
ing of, the deep anti-colomal emotions of the Vietnamese 
people He had not come to Indo-China to preside over the 
liquidation of the French colonial empire, or to put a bare¬ 
footed coohe in the palace With his approval French troops 
took over control of Saigon on 23 September 
It was now the French turn Thousands who had sat in fear 
and outrage in their homes poured into the streets They 
punched and kicked the Vietnamese and arrested all who tried 
to resist 

After one day of quiet and shock, and agamst the orders of 
the Viet Minh, who feared that an outbreak of violence would 
damage their interests, the Vietnamese took the law into their 
hands This was much more than an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth Several hundred French men, women, and children, 
including both metropolitan Frenchmen and Eurasians, were 
killed m revolting and brutal ways 
Subsequently, Colonel Dewey, a nephew of the governor of 
New York, and head of the O S S, which had been disposed to 
be fnendly towards Ho and his followers ever smce one of their 
teams had joined his guerrilla headquarters some months ear- 
Uer, was shot in the back and killed. The Vietnamese blamed 
the French for his death There is nothing to suggest that they 
were responsible Dewey’s death was nevertheless symbohc of 
local French and American animosities which continued to the 
end of 1945, and after 

Shaken by this French and Vietnamese violence, the British 
reassumed responsibihty for preserving law in Saigon Their 
shock did not in any way cause Gracey to modify his plans to 
return power to the French, however French forces pushed out 
to regain the southern towns and lines of communication while 
Gracey protected their rear The countryside they never fully 
regained No road was completely safe Smpers lurked in the 
paddy fields Every week brought its new crop of shootmgs 
Events in the North moved even less well for the French 
embers of a French mission, which had parachuted mto 
anoi, hved virtually as pnsoners They got no encouragement 
om the Japanese, and no help, either from the small group of 
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American OS^ officers, who had httle sympathy for the 
French colonials 

About the middle of September, Chinese Nationalist forces 
arnved in the North to take the surrender of the Japanese By 
an arrangement reached earlier with Washington, their area of 
responsibility covered all of Tongkmg and extended well south 
of Hue, on the Central Vietnam coast The French received 
none of the cooperation from the Chinese that General Gracey 
had extended to them m the South Although the Viet Minh 
earned guns, all returning Frenchmen arriving m the North 
were immediately disarmed 

To broaden his popular base, Ho formally dissolved the 
Indo China Communist Party and hastily organized elections, 
which were held openly in the North and Centre and clandes¬ 
tinely in the South They resulted m a sweeping victory for Ho, 
and though their validity was open to serious question, they 
strengthened his position with the Chmese, who were, in any 
case, more concerned with lootmg than with the local pohtical 
scene They removed, among other things, the greater part of 
the Hanoi-Kunming railway line and all tiie plumbing fixtures 
in Hanoi and Haiphong 

Early m 1946, however, the French made a breakthrough In 
return for the relinquishment of French extra-temtonal nghts 
in China and the promise of special conditions for Chinese 
living in Indo China, the nationahsts agreed to withdraw their 
forces and to hand over control to the French Because he felt 
he could not fight France and at the same tune expedite the 
departure of the hght-fingered Chmese, Ho reached a prelim¬ 
inary agreement with the French under which he gamed some 
measure of mdependence 

The agreement did not satisfy any of his real aspirations He 
signed it, he subsequently adnutted, only because he bad no 
alternative He knew that he could not survive a jomt French- 
Chmese offensive against him The Vietnamese people were 
surprised but at this time m the eyes of many of his country¬ 
men Ho could do nothmg wrong Communist or not, he was a 
hero Some Catholics even professed to see double pnpils m 
his eyes, which they mterpreted as signifymg that he was a 
samt To take advantage of this popular support. Ho announced 
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the fonnation of an even wider national organization to be 
known as the Lien Viet Front, or the League for the National 
Union of Vietnam The idea was to conceal the hard-core Com- 
mumsts under a liberal coating of nationahsm. It worked with 
many, but not with all Men like Ngo Dmh Diem refused to 
30 m. the Front. Bao Dai, an uncomfortable bedfellow, was soon 
exiled In the south, the aUiance with the sects was uneasy. 

Meanwhile, Ho and Pham Van Dong led a delegation to 
France, leavmg real control of affairs in the hands of Vo 
Nguyen Giap, who continued to eliminate opponents and make 
prudent preparations for war He reactivated his old guerrilla 
bases in the mountains and created new ones 
On their side, the French were equally guilty of bad faith. 
The French admimstration in Indo-Chma had passed into the 
hands of Admiral Georges d’Argenheu, a Carmebte monk who 
had served with the Free French navy durmg the Second World 
War Like Gracey, he saw his duty to save Indo-Chma for the 
French and to outsmart the Viet Minh ‘bandits’ and Commu- 
msts. Thus, while negotiations went on in France, both sides m 
Indo-Chma manoeuvred for positions of pohtical and mihtary 
advantage 

Neither m Paris nor m Indo-Chma were the French prepared 
to bend before the wmds of change Negotiations broke down, 
and the mam part of the Vietnamese delegation m France left 
for home Ho stayed on m Paris for a few weeks, contmumg to 
plead for somethmg m the way of an agreement to appease his 
more extremist followers He got a modus vivendi and the pro¬ 
mise of another conference not later than January 1947 
The conference was never held. Giap’s men clashed re¬ 
peatedly with the French forces, and widespread mcidents, 
some of them mmor but several quite serious, were reported 
from various parts of the country By November relations 
had passed almost to the pomt of no return. The French, m the 
mistaken behef that a show 6 f force would brmg the Viet Minh 
to h^l, used their navy and air force to bombard and bomb 
the Vietaamese quarter of the densely populated port of Hai- 
^ monstrous act The cruiser Suffren, firmg at 
P int blank range, poured broadside after broadside mto the 
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port Six thousand Vietnamese lay dead in the ruins when the 
order was given to cease fire 

The French followed the attack with military demands which 
the Viet Mmh at first seemed ready to accept Gunboat diplo¬ 
macy had worked again, the French thought They were 
wrong Giap issued his first Order of the Day on 7 December 
This was merely an mstruction to prepare for action Troops 
were to be ready by 12 December In a final effort to avoid war. 
Ho cabled L6on Blum, an acquaintance of his Paris days, whose 
election as premier of a Socialist government m France ap¬ 
peared to offer some slight hope But his cable lay for days in 
the French censor’s ofiBce in Saigon When at last it was sent 
and a reply came back, minor incidents in Hanoi had flared 
into all-out fighting Ho Chi Minh and his government had 
fled to Giap’s mountain bases north of the Red River delta, 
and Indo-China was at war 
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For the aext three years Ho Chi Minh tried to win the war by 
appealing to the nationahst sentiments of the Vietnamese peo¬ 
ple Having dissolved the Indo-China Communist Party, he now 
dropped both Pham Van Dong and Giap, widely regarded at 
this time as the more extremist of his Commumst followers, 
from his Cabinet (Truong Chmh, then editonal writer for the 
Viet Mmh journal La Republique, had not been mcluded in the 
original Cabmet) Buddhist, Cathohc, and Socialist ministers 
aU joined with him Viet Mmh propaganda played up their 
national aspirations and played down their Communist affilia¬ 
tions 

To the extent that the French, who rushed in heavy remf orce- 
ments of troops, were unable to crush the revolt, Ho’s tactics 
succeeded There was enough nationahst opposition to, and 
suspicion of, the Viet Mmh, however, to encourage the French 
m their efforts to create a nval, more amenable, and less revolu¬ 
tionary pole of nationahst attraction around the former 
Emperor Bao Dai. Even now, however, they were unwilhng to 
make the concessions that might have drawn many nationahsts 
away from Ho and umted the fence-sitters. Bao Dai knew this; 
but m the end he went back to Vietnam as a French puppet, 
and an mactive one at that 

It was apparent withm months that the Bao Dai experiment 
was a failure. Yet it also seemed unlikely that the Viet Mmh 
would win the war French Union casualties by^ the end of 
1949 totalled about a hundred thousand Rice exports had 
fallen from more than a miUion tons a year before the Second 
World War to less than a hundred thousand tons now. Where 
once there were roads there were now green overgrown tracks 
on which vehicles never ran Almost aU rail traffic had been 
^ ^ pacified areas of the Mekong delta 

0 ed River delta, watchtov/ers like pylons strode along 
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the highways, providing some protection for the courageous 
traveller Beyond the pacified areas guerrillas mobilized the 
peasants to destroy the roads, thereby preventuig the move¬ 
ment of French trucks and tanks 

The war was still a guernlla war, a war of attntion It had 
effectively crippled the economy of the country, but the Viet 
Muih forces lacked a mam striking force Though they could 
harass small units, they were no match for the regular French 
military formations The French claimed at this time that one 
good battalion, supphed from the air, could move an)Tvhere 
with impunity A military stand-off seemed the most hkely 
result 

Beyond the borders of Indo Chma, however, other events 
began to have an urgent bearing on the course of the war 
Across the great plam of Chma the Chmese Commumsts under 
the leadership of Mao Tse-tung were makmg history 

On paper, the Chinese Commumsts were heavily outmatched 
Against Chiang Kai shek’s five million men, Mao could pit 
2,700,000 Of these 1,200,000 were the tough 6hte of the Eighth 
Route Army and the New Fourth Army, both well blooded 
agamst the Japanese They were reasonably well equipped with 
Japanese and Amencan weapons, the latter captured from the 
Nationahsts, but neither numerically nor materially compar¬ 
able with Chiang’s forces They had no planes, no tanks, and 
their artillery formations were small Their superiority, Mar¬ 
shal Chu Teh clauned later, lay m political quahty and their 
ties with the people 

His patience exhausted, and mcreasingly disturbed by the 
widespread evidence of Communist penetration, Chiang Kai- 
shek, m July 1946, decided to act In a first sweep half a million 
men cleared the Communists from around Nankmg and north 
along the coast from Shanghai Two hundred thousand men 
plunged mto North Chma There were attacks agamst the Com¬ 
munists m the Shansi-Charar-Hopei area, m the Shansi-Siuyen 
area, m the Shansi-Kansu-Nmgsia area, and even on Haman 
Island, off the south east coast 

Chinang’s three armies rolled, the cities toppled, and the 
Communists fell back, swooping to hit and destroy isolated 
columns, fightmg only when victory was certam, runnmg when 
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they were outnumbered In angry retaliation, the Nationalists 
struck at the only targets they could find, the villagers and the 
peasants suspected of providmg the Communist armies with 
food and information. But razed villages, mdiscrimmate shoot¬ 
ings, and mass reprisals only drove the people deeper mto the 
Communist camp 

For the Kuommtang it was a period of seemmg victory and 
concealed defeat. To the outside world Chiang’s campaigns 
seemed to be paying off The wmter of 1946-7 settled over 
China, and stiff the Nationalist armies marched on. In March 
1947 General Ho Tsung-nan led his forces mto Yenan, the very 
heart of Mao’s territory. But the caves were empty There was 
no resistance Mao and the central committee of the Chinese 


Communist Party had slipped away. 

After eight months of fightmg, Chiang could tick off a strik- 
mg list of cities captured. but the cost v/as cripplmg The Com- 
mumsts estimated they put out of action 710,000 Nationalist 
troops durmg this period Of Chiang’s origmal force of 117 
visions, only 85 remained battleworthy, and these were flung 
across the face of China, over-extended and especially vulner¬ 
able to Mao’s mobile and guerrilla tactics 
Comimtted to defend the cities he had acquired at such cost, 
ang lost all mobihty He had no reserves to blunt the Com- 
mi^st counter-ofEensive which began in June 1947, when Mao’s 
Biv *^"7 ’ew*® Shansi-Hopei-Honan area crossed the Yellow 

bur 4 ^ China 

thT vln Yellow River and 

® ^ Lin P.ao 

reMlar wl \ 1 “ Manchuria The Communists’ 

NWionalisS tot 2,800,000, while the 

dropped to 3,365,000 

to anmhilate takmg cities and towns m order 
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superiority and thn^^ concentrated to provide local numerical 
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victory was clearly in sight Four great campaigns of encircle¬ 
ment and annihilation thereafter wiped out another 1,600,000 
Nationalist forces and sent the red flag to the masthead in Pe¬ 
king The Nationalist defences along the Yangtze crumpled 
under the amphibious assault of the Communist Second and 
Third Field armies on 20 April 1949 Three days later Nanking 
fell In the closing months of the year the Commumst armies 
rolled southward to the borders of Indo China where Ho Chi 
Minh was locked in his battle with the French 

The West quickly made some agonizing reappraisals of the 
situation In the hope that it might save some of its larger finan¬ 
cial investments in Shanghai, while bolstermg up the French 
position in Indo Chma, Bntam elected to recognize both Bao 
Dal and Mao Tse-tung The Umted States also recognized 
Bao Dai and began an aid programme to the French in Indo- 
Chma which grew from a contemplated $23 milhon in 1950-1 
to a commitment of more than a bilhon dollars three years 
later 

At no stage, however, were the French ready to give the Viet¬ 
namese nationalists any mcentive to fight They were fearful 
even of the effect that dominion status for Indo-China might 
have on their African colonies Within weeks of Bntish and 
French recognition of Bao Dai, Nguyen Phan Long, his Prime 
Minister, told me that French officials were ‘fighting foot by 
foot to delay the transfer of power m the departments of pohce 
and pistice’ 

His reign was predictably brief He was followed into office 
by a succession of more amenable puppets, who, while enrich¬ 
ing themselves, were unlikely to prove an embarrassment to 
the colomal power 

Ho Chi Minh fared better with his friends Mao Tse tung’s 
statement of pohcy on 1 July. 1949, ‘On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship’, written to commemorate the twenty-eighth an¬ 
niversary of the Chinese Commumst Party, promised in un¬ 
equivocal terms full support of such revolutions as Ho’s ‘Our 
dictatorship must unite with all international revolutionary 
forces This, then, is our formula, our mam experience, our 
mam programme,’ he said 

By Mao’s standards, however. Ho was going about fais revolt 
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m the worst possible way A revolution m which the Commu¬ 
nist Party appeared to play a subordinate role to the national 
bourgeoisie was doomed to fail, he beheved He believed, also, 
that the purely guerrilla tactics that Giap had adopted were in 
themselves inadequate for the imhtary task 
At a conference in Peking m November 1949, at which mem¬ 
bers of the Viet Mmh and Commumsts from other South-Ea^ 
Asian countries were present, Liu Shao-chi presented Mao s 
blueprint for conducting successful wars of national hberation 
General Ho Lung, the former commander of the 120th Divis¬ 
ion of the Eighth Route Army, led a mihtary mission to Ho’s 
headquarters, and Giap subsequently went to Peking for dis¬ 
cussions with Marshal Peng Teh-huai 
The Viet Mmh wasted no time m falling mto step with the 
Maoist formula, which received Moscow’s imprimatur by pub- 
hcation m the Commform Journal and also m Pravda. Giap 
v;as back m Vietnam by the New Year with two basic plans: 
to issue an order for general mobihzatioh and to change from 
purely guemlla warfare mto mobile warfare During his stay 
m Chma, Giap had also arranged for Viet Mmh guerrillas to 
be tramed as regular forces m Kwantung. Early m 1950 thous¬ 
ands packed then belongings and headed north mto Chma 
Their way of hfe, their mihtary and pohtical t hinkin g aU had 
to change Instead of hghtmg a war of attrition against the 
French, they nov/ had to leam the Maoist techniques of anni¬ 
hilation 

At the same time Ho mtroduced sweepmg pohtical changes, 
again based on Mao Tse-tung’s ‘thoughts’. He now emphasized 
the need for long-term struggle He personally translated Mao 
Tse-tung s On Protracted War mto Vietnamese, while Truong 
Chmh, who even at this early stage seemed to have been desig¬ 
nated as Ho’s successor, wrote a senes of arUcles entitled ‘The 
ng-term Resistance V/ill Be Victorious’, v/hich put down 
thw Chinese theories m terms the Vietnamese peasants could 
understand 

^ In Ma.ch 1951 the Viet Minh pubhely abandoned all pre- 
- cu 4.1 £;jfjg 2 ^ nationalist organization Now the emphasis 

could be ralhed under the Communist 
^ ^ people v/ant democracy, genuine democracy/ 
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<siid Truong Chmh in an address to the leaders of all major 
political parties, forces, and organizations m the Viet Mmh 
zone ‘But oni> under the leadership of the working class can 
Vieinams resistance and revolution be victorious This is a 
histone truth The right to leadership of the revolution must 
be obtained through bloody sacrifice built on achievements and 
adorned svith self sacrificing spirit This right to revolutionary 
leadership must be guaranteed by a vanguard revolutionary 
theory and a correct line of policy Only a party that has a van¬ 
guard theory can lead the revolution A vanguard theory is like 
a compass Without a compass, there can be no skipper The 
Lao Dong Party is the vanguard and general staff of the work¬ 
ing class and the working people of Vietnam ’ 

The Indo China Communist Parly was back in busmess un¬ 
der a new name Full authority and power passed to the polit- 
buro of the Lao Dong Party Both on the military and political 
levels the Viet Minh began to employ the tactics that had won 
victory for Mao Tsc-tung in China 

Agrarian reform began to receive urgent attention As early 
as 1927, m his *An Analysis of the Classes m Chinese Society’, 
Mao Tsc tung had declared that ‘several hundred million peas¬ 
ants will rise like a tornado or tempest, a force so extraordin- 
anly swift and violent that no power, however great, will be 
able to suppress it’ The Viet Minh, with the repressive aid of 
the French, now began to stir up theu- volcano ‘In a backward 
colonial country such as ours, where the peasants make up 
the majority of the population, a jieople’s war is essentially a 
peasants war under the leadership of the working da'is,' said 
Giap, underscoring the final phrase ‘The problem of land is 
of decisive importance ’ 

Just as Mao had declared war on the landlords and nch 
peasants in South China m his earliest guerrilla days m the 
mountains, the Viet Minh now linked the ‘overthrowing of 
impenalism and the defeat of the feudal landlord class’ By 
reducing land rents and interest rates and distributing land be¬ 
longing to landlords, they began to rally support 

Weapons mattered less to Giap than tactics and people His 
men used sticks, spears, scimitars, bows, and flintlocks in the 
early days The regular forces, the 6hte, uniformed, battle tried 
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veterans, got the pick of the weapons The regional troops, full¬ 
time and paid for their services but kept within provincial 
boundaries to support and supplement the regular forces, or to 
carry out local ambushes and attacks on posts, got what was 
left over The village guerrilla umts, even at the end, had to 
make their own Most weapons came from the French. That 
was the primary source While Chinese arms were vital in the 
build-up for Dien Bien Phu, for the rest small-scale arms fac¬ 


tories, which were madequate to meet their needs, and cap¬ 
tured equipment, were what the Viet Minh had to depend on 
Until close to the end the Viet Minh had no trucks. A bull¬ 
dozer, which was used to build the road to Dien Bien Phu, was 
their only tracked vehicle The army moved on its own feet, 
With tmy ponies from the Thai Country in north-western Tong- 
king, bicycles, trishaws, and porters to carry supphes. A divis¬ 
ion of 10,000 men used up to 40,000 porters 
Recruits swore to ‘sacrifice themselves unreservedly’ for the 
fatherland A mne-pomt code of honour laid down the rela¬ 
tions the troops were required to have with the civil population 
buch practices as rape and the theft of pigs and poultry carried 
including death In return, the peasants were required 
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have been enough to hold against a similar force, but they 
could not prevail against the fifty battaUons the Viet Mmh 
threw against them 

Giap, like Mao, often had to curb his commanders’ impat¬ 
ience ‘Fight when you can win, run away when you cannot,’ 
said Mao ‘Is the enemy strong? One avoids him,’ paraphrased 
Giap ‘Is he weak? One attacks’ On other occasions Giap 
found the revolutionary change from guerrilla warfare to the 
breath-taking concepts opened up by mobile warfare beyond 
his officers’ grasp It was one thing to use a force of half a 
dozen men in a roadside ambush, but altogether a different 
matter to coordinate a regimental force to smash a French 
battahon, or a division to destroy a regiment They learned war 
by war, as Mao Tse-tung put it 

With military discipline went Party control The commissar 
system operated down to the section level Giap distributed 
two books, one entitled the Political Commissar’s Book and the 
other Political Work in the Army They were required reading, 
for this was now a Party war The Party committee gave the 
direction, and the mihtary commander allotted the work Both 
were equal heads of a unit Platoons had political commissars. 
Party groups and branches Political work became the ‘soul’ of 
the army From 35 to 40 per cent of all troops were members 
of the Lao Dong Party More than 90 per cent of officers were 
members 

Everywhere the army went it established local cells and poht- 
ical groups Thus, even in an area where the fighting had pas¬ 
sed, pohtical preparation, and the recruiting and trauiing of 
guerrilla and regional troops, went on 'In the enemy’s rear the 
guerrilla units in coorchnation with the regular army scattered 
and wore out the enemy, nailed them to their bases so that our 
regular army could launch mobile fighUng to annihilate them,’ 
Giap wrote later ‘They turned the enemy rear mto our front 
-fine and built guerrilla bases as starting points for our regular 
army’s offensive right m the heart of the enemy In the free 
zones the guerrilla umts effecUvely fought the enemy and kept 
watch on traitors ’ 

The futile Viet Mmh use of terror tactics m the cities came 
to an end Saigon now became as peaceful on the surface as 
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Vietnamese festival of the year, was the slogan Along the 
roads leading to the Red River delta villagers broke out red 
banderoles and Viet Mmh flags The pohtical cadres whose job 
It was to stimulate and excite the local peoples had httle diflScul- 
ty now Ngo Van Chieu, a young Viet Mmh soldier, in his 
Journal dun Combaltani Viet Mmh (Editions du Seuil, Paris) 
told how women young and old rushed from their houses with 
presents for the soldiers, and of the gaiety as accordions, gui¬ 
tars, and harmomcas were brought out and troops and villagers 
alike celebrated the victories that had been won and those that 
lay ahead It vras 'Ho Chu Tich Muon Nam’ (Ten thousand 
Years for Ho Chi Mmh) whose portrait, flanked by those of 
Stalm and Mao Tse-tung, decorated every house along the 
road to the war 

For three days the battle hung m the balance General de 
Lattre de Tassigny took personal command of the French for¬ 
ces He rushed m reinforcements and drenched the attacking 
Viet Mmh with napalm, breaking then drive near Vinh Yen, a 
village of mud and thatch near the north-western apex of the 
<;-shaped French perimeter on the Red River delta Giap 
suffered heavily, but did not persist when he saw the battle was 
lost His mam forces dispersed Giap was beaten but not de¬ 
stroyed 

The battle has often been descnbed as the one great French 
victory of the war It gave a much-needed stimulus to French 
spmts after the drop m morale caused by the loss of the China 
border forts late m 1950, and provided General de Lattre de 
Tassigny with an opportunity to regroup, and to reorganize 
and to push on rapidly with the construction of blockhouses, 
1,400 of which were built m the Red River delta during the 
followmg year 

In the longer view, however, the lessons the French assumed 
from the battle led only to catastrophe French officers were 
sure they were more than capable of faeatmg the Viet Mmh 
when and if they got a set piece of battle, and it was this com¬ 
placency three years later that led to disaster at Dien Bien Phu 
The French also began to attach far too much importance to 
weapons such as napalm The sight of the khaki-clad Viet Mmh 
regular troops nmnmg like rabbits under napalm attacks 
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suggested that here was the sure means of breaking up any 
serious assault. In a clear-cut war, where Imes are 
and the fighting is between soldier and soldier, napalm is ot en 
more effective than any conventional bomb, especially it in 
troops under attack are m open country This v;as not 
of war As Mao Tse-tung puts it, the people were to the Viet 
Mmh what water is to fish, or, as Giap described it,' the front 
was nowhere, it was everywhere’ It was in a sea of flooded rice 
paddies, with the Viet Minh hiding under water with their bam 
boo snorkels It was m a cave under a village among innocent 
people who did not care to speak out for fear of reprisals The 
uniformed troops, the 6lite battle corps, were identifiable; but 
no one could tell whether the black-clad peasant went home to 
his family at mght, or dragged out a gun and went hunting the 
French Eventually the French did not care They thought the 
people did not count French truck drivers in Hanoi used to 
play tip and run with Vietnamese civilians, and roar with laugh¬ 
ter when they sent an old man spinning and at the curses and 
hatred their behaviour involved Napalm and artillery became 
French prophylactics They used them ‘just in case’ Through 
the mountams and plams of Indo-Chma villages bepame funer¬ 
al pyres, killing many Viet Minh ‘fish’ but only making it 
easier for their commanders to find willmg helpers in the 
‘ocean’ of peasants Pumtive raids mto Communist-dommated 
areas, where friend and foe v/ere indistmguishable, and all, 
therefore, could be regarded as hostile, and vast moppmg-up 
campaigns that killed hundreds of men, women, and children, 
merely drove more people mto the arms of the Viet Minh 
General Chassm, the French air-force commander, thought 
the war could be won by air power He conceded that the peo¬ 
ple v/ere hostile and likely to remam so ‘The Viet Minh get all 
the information,’ he told me once ‘We get none The Viet 
Mmh troops are about as eflacient as ours Our numbers are 
similar If we can get more planes, especiallv lets, we will turn 
the tables’ 

^assm blamed Washington for not givmg him Sabre jets 
and delayed-action fuses for his bombs, just as Ngo Dmh Diem 
blame it for failmg to provide him with enough 
^>7- The Americans first said they couldn’t give us jets 
6A 
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because the airfields were not good enough,’ said Chassm ‘Now 
we have 8.000 foot concrete runways and stdi they don’t give 
us jtts ’ He must have wondered since how the Viet Mmfi won 
wiUiout a single plane 

In the months following the battle for Vinh Yen, the Viet 
Minh infiltrated then- regular units into the vital Red River 
delta, and, from well-prepared village bases, began to expand 
the areas under them control While the French built their 
blockhouses and planted their mines and put out their barbed 
wire, the Viet Minh went to work on the local population 
They infiltrated from both north and south, operating under 
cover of darkness when the French had retmed to them forts 
At this time the Viet Minh strength in Tongking totalled about 
220,000 men - about 120,000 regulars grouped into six infantry 
di\ isions and one heavy-weapons division The rest were pro¬ 
vincial troops and guerrillas 

The regulars had four mam objectives to gam access to the 
manpower of the densely populated Red River delta region, 
where the predominantly Vietnamese were more friendly than 
the mountain tribesmen, to protect them established lines of 
communication inside the delta, to obtain food, principally 
nee and salt, and to bolster the morale of the often hard-pres¬ 
sed regional troops and guerrillas living in the delta 

De Lattre hoped to pacify the rice lands with his vast cham 
of interlocking blockhouses, thus securing a firm base from 
which to attack the Viet Mmh lines of commumcation beyond 
the delta With his rear secured he planned to use his 6hte mo¬ 
bile groups to smash the Viet Minh north-south supply route 
The need was urgent Less than two months after the Vinh Yen 
battle, m which the French claimed to have killed 6,000 of 
Giap’s 6hte, the Viet Mmh had manoeuvred south of the 
delta Supplied by a road that skirted the western end of the 
delta through the village of Hoa Binh, they attacked, and for 
a time held, the Catholic town of Ninh Bmfa on the right bank 
of the Red River, fifty miles from Hanoi 
French troops had occupied the town early in 1950 and for¬ 
tified its two commanding hills The town garrison consisted 
of a mixed company of commandos and French marmes A 
second company of Vietnamese Uoops had its headquarters on 
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one o{ the hill positions, where their three “y 

mto limestone cliffs and protected by three feet o£ masonry 
and barbed wire, seemed almost impregnable ^ 

French forces m the town resisted for only a few 
when the Viet Minh attack began at dawn on 29 May 1• 
Three hours later the French reinforced by river. The re¬ 
inforcements mcluded a newly formed Vietnamese company 
under Lieutenant Bernard de Lattre, son of the comman er 
in-chief After heavy fighting during the day the reinforce 
meats withdrew for the mght into the two hill positions. A 
dawn the foUowmg day the Viet Minh opened the second 
phase of their attack with a mortar barrage. Lieutenant de 


Lattre was killed and the position overrun 
After more than two weeks’ continued hard fighting, which 
involved most of the 308th Viet Minh Division and fifteen 
French Umon battalions, the Viet Minh pulled back into the 
limestone caves beyond the delta Once again Giap had bitten 
off more than he could chew But, as he described it m the 
magazine People’s Army, the battle had taught him some valu¬ 
able lessons This was the first time he had engaged major 
French forces on a battlefield complicated by numerous rivers 
and marshlands In place of the frontal assault, he now dir¬ 
ected a strengthening of local organizations ‘In order to attam 
our goal we must carry out the following works,’ he wrote. 
‘Develop guerrilla warfare and strengthen local armies, destroy 
puppet admimstrations and extend the liberated areas in the 
enemy’s rear Intensify propaganda among draftees m order 
to make them realize that by servmg in the French aggressive 
army they are guilty not only of treason agamst the people but 
also doomed to certam anmhilation Carry on this propaganda 
simultaneously with the fighting on the front Speed up the 
consolidation of the people’s bases m the area Organize timely 
harvesting and make preparations for opposing the enemy’s 
forthcoming moppmg-up operations By doing so the troops 
Will carry out President Ho Chi Mmh’s order for a great poli¬ 
tical victory on the basis of a great military success ’ 

The exhaustmg summertime heat of Tongking brought the 
military lull The Viet Minh were especially busy re- 
- cchmg their larder from the delta harvest. For Marshal de 
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Lattre. however, it was a time of intense reorganization and 
planning Intensive bombing by the French air force had not 
succeeded in stopping the movement of considerable Viet 
Minh supphes, and, as the battle for Ninh Binh had indicated, 
he now faced the threat of serious attack from Viet Minh 
regulars to the south, as well as to the north 
The town of Hoa Bmh, seventeen miles west of the delta, 
was, he felt, the key With this effectively held be could break 
the north south Viet Mmh link, cut off the southern Viet Minh 
division from the mam source of supply, and re establish a 
firm hold over highly populous, largely Cathohc, and therefore 
anti-Communist, areas of the southern and south eastern 
delta 


French difficulties began soon after their vufually unre¬ 
sisted paratroop capture of Hoa Binh on 14 November 1951, 
and the estabhshment of a succession of strong posts along the 
Black River Tlie Viet Minh mounted heavy machine-guns on 
the hills overlooking the small airstrip at Hoa Binh Planes 
bringmg m supphes were obhged to fly low through a defile 
where they came under accurate and intense fire from light 
and heavy machme-guns Planes on the field itself were at¬ 
tacked by mortar fire And the Black River flowed with French 
blood as the Viet Minh lashed out agamst French attempts to 
reinforce and supply by water 

Like so many subsequent operations, the Hoa Bmh cam¬ 
paign was self-defeating De Lattre set out to cut the Viet 
Minh Imes of commumcation To protect his own he had to 
draw off so many reserves from the delta that by the time 
General Raoul Salan, who took over m the middle of the oper¬ 
ations was able to extricate bis forces, the French bad suffered 
more than 5,000 casualties, and the Viet Mmh had infested the 
nee lands north and east of the southern delta town of Thai 
Bmh Salan’s first task was to duect the evacuation of Hoa 
Bmh, the second to endeavour to restore the situation m the 
southern delta 

Ten miles east of Thai Bmh, where battered mud and plas¬ 
ter houses roughly thatched with straw clustered around the 
huge Catholic church, was a French fort From its brick tower 
the lookout could see the neighbourmg forts, the one behind 
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and the one in front, and what remained of the road that ran 
between Beyond these there were others, and others agam in 
the great Red River rice and vegetable garden that fed the , 
roughly seven miihon Vietnamese who hved in what was then 
officially described as the French perimeter 
The commander of this fort m the first months of 1952 was 
a >oung French officer who had completed his two years’ ser¬ 
vice in Indo-China and was due to sail for France Under him 
he had tv/o sergeants, one French, the other Vietnamese, three 
Vietnamese corporals, and a total garrison strength of thirty- 
five 

For some months the commander’s job had been more a 
matter of routme than of war Patrols went out each day and 
made contact v/ith the patrols from the neighbourmg forts. 
Tw ice a week there was a trip to Thai Binh for supphes That 
was about it 

In December 1951 the lieutenant realized that somethmg 
was amiss His daytime patrols were fired on by snipers The 
road was mined and ambushed, and soon there was no road at 
?ll. or nothing that could be identified as a road By mght the 
Viet Minh mobilized the villagers to cut up the road and cart 
it a\ ay It was a good, sealed, all-seasons road, raised some 
MX to eight feet on a levee above the level of the paddy fields. 

- peasants took it in chunks They would carve out a section 
tii.t reached slightly more than halfway across tlie road and 
^ J-nt all the way doxvn to the paddy fields Then, on the oppo¬ 
se Mde of the road, a yard or so farther on, they would re- 
• u '^‘fnilar section, carrying off the rocks and dirt far- 
-.ni ^ tedious job, but, smee 

il' hi\h m undisputed Viet Mmh territory m 

V c-’kvbeyond the delta, the finished task was 

the road was beyond repair 

n- commander knew not only that some- 

somethmg of a mir- 
c ort alive He could no longer travel to 
-Upp ics, v.iuch now had to come by air drop. 
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^ f’azooka The walis crumbled and collapsed With 
^b ma^neguns and grenades the Viet Minh moved in A 
week later another fort fell This time it was much closer, and 
this the Viet Minh used a 75 millimetre gun to do 

the job They wheeled it into position from a nearby village 
and over open sights and at point blank range blew a hole in 
the fort v/ide enough for the assault party to walk in Then the 
forts on either side fell, both of them clearly visible along the 
road that no longer was a road but a barrier to all movement, 
whether by vehicle or on foot 

The attack on the fort opened from a village 800 yards to 
the south Machine guns raked it and drew heavy fire m return 
The commander knew that his fort was well designed, but also 
that It was no better, if no worse, than others whose fate he 
had seen marked by smouldering piles of rubble It stood on 
an island in a narrow stream and was hnked to the banks by 
two bridges heavily protected by booms and blocks 
The running waters served as a moat On both banks and 
on the island itself were rows of barbed wire festooned with 
tin cans that rattled in the wind, or whenever anyone touched 
the wire The tower was vulnerable Its bricks were not stout 
enough to withstand artillery or bazooka fire But the thick 
bunkers beneath the tower were provisioned with enough food 
and ammunition to withstand several weeks’ siege 
Each dawn the Tricolor waved defiantly from the tower 
Each night the Viet Minh surrounded it They fired at any sign 
of movement, chipping the wails of the fort with their bullets 
Everyone m the fort knew that the climax would not be long 


delayed 

Then, across the delta, the French forces came back from 
Hoa Binh About the middle of March big mUitary convoys 
began to move towards Thai Bmh The Viet Mmb mined the 
road, sniped at the French forces moving fay day, and kept 
them’ off the road at night They were not enough, however, to 
stop preparations for what was obviously going to be a major 
French offensive 

Operation Mercury, the code name for the campaign, 
pushed off from Thai Bmh m the last week m March Salan 
and his Tongkmg commander. General de Linares, threw in 
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almost all their mobile reserves, five reinforced groupes 
mobiles, in all, sixteen infantry battaiions,*v/ith tank, artillery, 
and air support, movmg in a big semicircle extending from 
the banks of the swollen Red Paver to the coast 
In prmciple, the 320th Viet Minh Division was trapped and 
had no v/ay of escape Cushioned by a screen of snipers and 
delaying troops, it fell back towards the sea by day and at 
night slipped through the French hnes Cowards, said the 
French, who had not read their Mao Tse-tung and did not ap¬ 
preciate therefore that the Viet Minh fought by rigid instruc¬ 
tions to fight only when they could win and to run away when 
t ey could not Don’t fight when the enemy force is larger, 
^n ca quickly for remforcements, or is capable of continu¬ 
ing he action for a protracted period of time,’ Mao had laid 


th occasion On the third day of the operation 
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there was resistance the planes came m with bombs and nap¬ 
alm 

Napalm is a fireball, a furnace that scatters its sticky and 
lethal fire over a wide area before mercifully blanketing itself 
m a cloud of black smoke One does not expect to find friends 
m villages that have been hit by it The French found no 
friends here 

The wise took to the rice fields ahead of the French ad¬ 
vance Far off across the rice, well beyond the effective range 
of rifle or machine gun fire, they watched the mainstream of 
the advance go past Sometimes a tank would loose off a 
round or two from its mam armament in their general direc 
tion Sometimes the French used artillery against them - per¬ 
haps on the theory that bombs are good for fishing Some¬ 
times a fighter plane came over and strafed 

And so for a time, a very brief time, the south eastern comer 
of the Red River delta seemed secure The hard worked 
groupes mobiles pulled out to plug other holes in other dams 
The Viet Minh returned Despite the Viet Minh preoccupation 
with mobile warfare outside the delta, and the 1,400 French 
forts which covered this sea of nce, the deterioration was con¬ 
stant and rapid At the end of September 1952 the delta, by 
day and by night, was more in Viet Minh hands than in those 
of the French Of the 6,492 villages, the Viet Minh held 2,292, 
die French 2,187, and the rest were in no man’s-land, con 
trolled by those who happened to be there at the time The 
situation was worst of aU around Thai Binh The French held 
the town, and nothing else 
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Defeat At Dien Bien Phu 

During the campaigning season at the end of 1952 it became 
obvious to many that unless the French changed their tactics 
a mapr military^ defeat was only a matter of time Complacent 
assurances by pohtical observers such as Malcolm Macdonal , 
Britain’s Commissioner-General m South-East Asia, that no 
amount of material aid short of mtervention by Chinese 
munist troops could disturb the balance m Indo-China ha 
been shattered by Giap’s autumn offensive 
Using three regular divisions, he launched a series of attacks 
on the French posts west of the Red River delta Some of the 
posts were big and, m principle, well defended One of these 
v,as Nghai-Lo, where the French defenders were of battaUon 
strength Its mam defences fell m an hour on 17 October 1952 
to an attack by a Viet Minh division which had been plotted 
by French intelligence safely at rest m its home base north 
of the delta 

The French had looked for a small attack and were entirely 
unprepared for the vigour and weight of the Viet Minh as¬ 
sault In a matter of days almost all the Thai Country, as 
north-western Tongkmg is known, had fallen, and the survivmg 
French forces, under repeated and bitter attack, were strugghng 
bad through the jungle to the Black River 

In an effort to take the pressure off the retreatmg French 
forces in the Thai Country, where the tribesmen were still 
friendly towards the French and mostly unsympathetic to the 
ic-l Mmh, General Salan committed his mobile forces north- 
of the delta m another Hoa Binh-type operation to cut the 
dinh supply route. The Viet Mmh immediately mcreased 
-- pressure on the southern delta and by a staggering forced 
.iwu mountains brought the 308th Division mto 

It fell on the 4th Mobile Group under Colonel Louis 
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e column was making its slow way along the narrow 
jungle road when the Viet Minh, using six battalions of troops 
smashed into the centre of the column They went for the 
Foreign Legion, hoping by knocking out the strongest unit 
to capture the weaker After a day of furious fighting, the 
French, using tanks, aircraft, and artillery, succeeded in re¬ 


opening the road, leaving several hundred dead behind 
The French called it a victory, but the threat to the Viet 
Minh supply route had been effectively eliminated, and the 
308th Division, tnindhng their field pieces and supplied by an 
army of 30,000 porters, turned again to the Thai Country 
There the 316th Division had now collected all the minor 
French forts west of the Black River and had a considerable 
force bottled up at Na Sam, an airfield near Son La, the aban¬ 
doned capital of the Thai Country, and seventy-five miles 
through Viet Mmh territory from the delta 
A dirt strip tom into the finest powder by nonstop daylight 
flights of Dakotas rushing reinforcements and supplies, sad 
httle groups of Thai tribesmen with their possessions wrapped 
up in coloured cloths waiting in the dust in the hope of a 
plane to take them to Hanoi, the headquarters dug in at the 
side of the airfield, a collection of bare knolls, where French 
baftahons awaited attack This was Na Sam 
By comparison with Dien Bien Phu, where the French con¬ 
ceded the high ground to the Viet Mmh and concentrated on 
the plain, Na Sam was a good position In every other way it 
was hell Every night, with bugle calls and usmg flares to light 
their way, the Viet Mmh probed and tested 
A preparation of Viet Mmh mortar fire began to fall at dusJ 
on the night of 30 November It continued without respite dur- 
mg the evening Towards midnight it grew heavier Battalions 
of Thai tribesmen and Moroccans manning the western hills 
saw the Viet Mmh forming up for the assault The garrison 
opened fire on fixed lines The Viet Mmh, ignoring casuaJlics 
and in great strength charged up the hill Their bamboo bang 
alore torpedoes gapped the wire around one post, and the 
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of Thais The Moroccans put p 

but they, too, v/ere overwhelmed 

With several hours remammg before dayugnr a . 
ome.oU a. support, the Vret Mmh appeared to be m ^com 

nrandmg posmou Their dorrimatmg it 

heavily, aud, while they vet succeed 

with smaU-arms aud machme-guu fire, they might yet sue 

m destroying the garrison battle. 

More than anything else, French artillery saved ^ 

The entire tortified area was not more than about a mde lo B 
by a mile wide, but despite the obvious difficulty m 
guns, the French succeeded m brmgmg down heatj fire on t 
Viet Mmh Ime of supply Cut off by this heavy fire, th 
Mmh were unable to remforce, and pulled out from one p 
In the second they repaired the damage caused by their ow 
attack and cut new positions m the undergrowth 

At day-break the fighter-bombers came with napalm, an 
until noon they drenched the hilltop A battahon of 
paratroopers with fixed bayonets regamed the position ® 
French counted a thousand Viet Minh dead against 400 kille 
and wounded m their own ranks Once agam, as at Vinh 
the cry was victory ‘Just give us a set-piece battle,’ the Frenc 
said ‘We’ll beat them every time ’ 

Before the late sprmg rams put a stop to campaignmg, the 
Viet Mmh had swept far beyond Na Sam With four divisions 
they drove through northern Laos, estabhshed Prmce Sou- 
phanouvong at the head of his Pathet Lao ‘government’ at 
Sam Neua, and directly threatened the royal capital of Luang 
Prabang The French built a new Na Sam on the ancient burial 
ground called the Plain of Jars, and royal elephants dragged 
logs to build the defences at Luang Prabang 

At the limits of their supply Ime, however, the Viet Mmh 
vcrc not looking for major and risky mihtary engagements. 
Tliur aim was to sow the war m wider fields and to keep the 
’nmative away from the French mobile forces They suc- 
all too well. 

^ After seeing the long lines of ambulances ploughmg to the 
and batUc-wcary soldiers with their feet up along the way- 
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side, too exhausted even to smoke, but fevenshjy digging in for 
their hvcs with the approach of night, i cabled my newspapers 
in London and Australia that the end was predictable 


It IS clear that the French no longer have any real hope of de¬ 
feating Ho Chi Mmh and his Communist forces [Ireported] Worse, 
there is IitUc doubt now that the Viet Mmh by mamtainmg the 
ofFensnc uill inevitably precipitate a complete French withdrawal 
Even more senous m its unplications is the mterml pohticzl- 
mihlary siluation. While the Viet Mmh were content with a slow 
war of atlntion the French set about buildmg up a local Vietnam¬ 
ese army, which one day, it was planned, would be strong enough 
to fake over the mam burden of the war, pavmg the way for a 
reduction in French Union forces 
On paper today this Vietnamese anny is a fonnidable force 
Commanded by General Hinh, son of Pnme Munster Nguyen Van 
Tam, It consists of fifty-five operational battalions By the end of 
the year it will have 150,000 men under arms Mixed with the 
French, many of these troops have given a good account of them¬ 
selves in paratroop battalions and other fronl-lme units Had the 
Bao Dai experiment worked, and had his government become a 
government in fact and not merely m name, the Vietnamese army 
might have provided a genumely formidable force Today, uncertain 
in loyalty and infiltrated by Communist agents, and weakened by 
doubt that it might yet be possible to do business with the enemy, 
it is of use only m the static defence of mactive areas Nineteen of 
its battalions are in Tongkmg The rest are all beyond the battle 
proper in the South General Hinh is pressing for complete Viet¬ 
namese control of the delta, a request that one may only pray the 
French will not grant 


For this, and for the following comments on Bao Dai, I 
was banished from Indo China, and for many months refused 
permission to return 


For years [I wrote] it was considered impolitic to suggest that one 
cause of the Vietnamese failure to make headway as an 'indepen¬ 
dent’ State lay at the top Criticism of Bao Dai, it was said, merely 
prejudiced his chances of success After four years of non-achieve¬ 
ment, however, it is too much to hope that Bao Dai, whatever chan¬ 
ces he is given, will emerge as a great patriot, capable or rallying 
the true nationalists to his standard Bao mi gathered around^ 
Pansian Vietnamese who were more French than the French. They 
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came pnmaiUy from Cochin-China, the southernmost stale in Viet¬ 
nam, which, as a pre-war colony, en)oyed special privileges denied 
the Tongkmg protectorate If they represented anybody, it v/as n 
the men and women most mtimately concerned with p:ic Northern 
war When the war was a stalemate, the political situation also hung 
fire The real political declme began with the military reverses One 
speeds the other Defeat on the battlefield is defeat also in every 
peasant cottage. 


A httle Vietnamese named Nguyen Van Huong, who looked 
like a beardless Ho Chi Mmh, was head of the Vietnamese 
Sfirete m Hanoi at this time. We had been friends for several 
years, and I had always found him a reliable source of infor¬ 
mation He was now greatly distressed ‘At this moment we 
have been told to cut by two-thirds the number of agents m 
the Viet Minh areas,’ he told me ‘At this very time when we 
know the first anti-aircraft guns and field pieces are coming m 
from Chma ’ 


General Henri Navarre, who succeeded Salan, was given an 
impossible assignment With httle knowledge of, or interest in., 
Asia and its wars, he soon found that he had mherited a woe¬ 


fully inept mtelligence organization Instructed to avoid casu¬ 
alties, he was also committed, under pressure from the United 
States, which was now paying for a third of all war costs, to a 
more vigorous and aggressive campaign In addition, he was 
required, for political reasons, to defend Laos 
Smee the opium-smokmg Salan and General de Lmares, his 
ongkmg commander, were scarcely on speaking terms, any 
c ange at this time seemed a change for the better General 
ene Cogny, who had taken over the Tongkmg command, 
was an outstandmg man and an outstandmg soldier Navarre 
mself radiated optunism Though he has smee denied that 
we was anythmg like a ‘Navarre Plan’, his briefing ofiBcers 
re erred to it constantly and dehberately Official Western 
o servers who lived in Saigon and rarely bothered to push 
enth *^o^gh the French red tape to look at the wax were 

turned With the Nav 

rre Plan the French would win the war 

called for a concentratioi 
^ces in the Red River delta durmg the autumn and wmte 
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of 1953 to destroy the Vmt Mmh’s guerrilla bases, coupled 

South Vietnam If this proved successful, Navarre then inten¬ 
ded to mo\e his mam forces back to the North for the set- 
piccc sliow doNSTi with the Viet Minh batUe corps 

lahn Navarre had eighty four mobile bat¬ 

talions under his command, more than half of which were con- 
centmted in the Red River delta, where the moppmg-up offen 
sne had begun On 17 July 1953. m the middle of the wet sea¬ 
son. three battalions of paratroops occupied the border town 
of Lang Son and destroyed several thousand tons of Giap’s 
military supplies freshly arrived from China Navarre followed 
this on 20 November with a paratroop drop on Dien Bien Phu, 
the Thai country s road junction and rice bowl, an hour and a 
halTs flight from Hanoi by Dal ota, and m the heart of the ter¬ 
ritory captured the previous year by the Viet Minh Giap be 
lievcd that Navarre’s mtention was to use Dien Bien Phu as a 
means of blocking the Viet Minh s way to Laos and, subse¬ 
quently, as the second base for a major northern offensive 
On the Viet Minh side November came and passed. Cam¬ 
paigning weather was running out Word trickled mto Hanoi 
that Gmp had called up hundreds of thousands of men and 
women to serve as porters But there was more talk of Viet 
Minh /and reform than there was of war Puzzled at first by 
Giap’s failure to react to their moves, the French soon became 
complacent and over-confident 
If Giap had been a conventional soldier, he would have 
countered the French moves But he was not a conventional 
soldier, and this was the critical moment of the war By meet 
mg the French challenge in the delta he knew that he would 
run the grave risk of defeat By an immediate attack on Dien 
Bien Phu with his mam forces he would have left the way open 
for the mobile forces to invade his own free zones 
He therefore decided to keep the initiative by wide ranging 
attacks m overwhelming strength agamst the maximum nira 
faer of French positions, while he pamstakingly prepared for 

the batUe of Dien Bien Phu ^ „ 

The Viet Minh battle corps was about to take off Imi C^u, 
one of the two remaining French posiUons in the Thai 
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troops 

LL? n down and Viet Mmh forces, which had been 

tooh December, suddenly 

took olf for northern Laos Now the Royal capital of Luang 

rabang was threatened Desperately Navarre threw m more 
reserves for an action that was never joined Giap was not 
looking for fights, however, but only to dissipate the French 
battle corps while he prepared his own set-piece battle What 
he wanted was tune, time to build a road across the mountains 
to Dien Bien Phu, time to place the new field pieces and anti¬ 
aircraft guns in position around the French entrenched camp, 
time to prepare and plan every detail of the action that was 
soon to end this first phase of the Indo Chma War 
In Hanoi, Nguyen Van Huong shook his head m despau 
‘The Viet Minh have new roads and a thousand trucks,’ he 
said ‘They will attack and capture Dien Bien Phu' Others 
feared he was right General Cogny had his desk stacked mth 
reports about scores of thousands of coolies and troops with 
bicycles, all laden with ammunition, fording the streams and 
following the tracks, scuttling for cover when the French 
planes came overhead, moving by day and by night, always 
moving, with only one object Dien Bien Phu But Cogny did 
not direct the war 

At Na Sam the French had at least held the high ground At 
Dien Bien Phu they surrendered it to the Viet Minh The Bri¬ 
tish military attach^ went to Dien Bien Phu and reported that 
the French defences were the closest he bad seen m Indo China 
to a conventional European defensive posiUon Americans 
looked at it and did not disapprove In Saigon I asked Navaire 
whether he thought the Viet Minh would attack T hope so,’ he 

replied sunply ^ „ nt.. » 

It was not a hope expressed very often in Dien Bien Pnu it- 

self 

In December 1953 Giap visited the hills above the en^en- 
ched camp What he saw was a plain about twelve milM long 
“d tar five w.d. Th. vrlLse of Moons Tfienh m to oeo- 
tre of to plain tad Ijeen demolished to mate '"'1' * 

Preneb defences Two Ihirds of Colonel 
him de Castries’s forces were coneentraled here Severn! 
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connecting defence centres protected the command post, the 
artillery and commissariat bases, and the airfield Away to the 
south was a secondary defensive position which the French 
called Isabelle Equipped with its own artillery, its object was 
to hold the Ime agamst the attack from the direction of tlic 
Laotian border To the north the strong posts Beatrice and 
Gabnelle blocked the Lai Chau road 

Except for flat-chested Isabelle, the strongpoinls were sited 
on bare knolls which gave Dien Bien Phu an odd, many- 
appearance Elaine, among the remains of Muong 
eastern approaches to de Castries’s 
battahrm buildings had been swept away. Tlie 

defence livpd 'Officered Thai tribesmen charged with its 
ments and m m bunkers Barbcd-wire entangle- 

good have been a 

mg - but tower- 

tedht^of - the uncontes- 

week^tfore 

one of the C 0„'='“0 to the eastern h.lls, 

was an odd miLre of istent X fl '^'fh 

of the Thai girls who hari ^ tbe virtues and beauty 

bitter complaints about 

artillery opened fire to h ^ of the air support The 

white phosphorus rustled and shells of 

jungle-with what effect no one bursting in the 

^le we were fin ^ could say 
dnppmg with sweat^ lieutenant came in 
straw Viet Mmh helmett: fw® canvas-covered, rice- 

bitbing news that tte “<1 ‘be dis- 

much closer erny positions had advanced 

major wSn ^we^had^ planes,’ said a 

but we will nerd ril ^^^^h ‘The artillery is 

here,’ and his hand^^eor^''' to^top 

'' 5n ^ ^^belle there was even l^^sTnth^^ behind us 

SO enthusiasm about the situa- 
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■on Take these and have a look at those hills,’ sa,d a captain 

Viet Minh Like spectators crowding into the seats of a sta¬ 
dium. the Vict Minh were taking up their positions for the 
oattic to come 


After having analysed the situation and weighing the pros 
and cons, we decided to attack Dicn Bien Phu without taking 
risks.’ Giap wote His preparations took three months and 
were not completed unPI the first week in March 1954 The 
308th Division, the 312th, the 3I6th, the 351st, with new heavy 
weapons and several independent regiments, including one 
from the 304th Division, had all assembled Through the win¬ 
ter nights the Molotova trucks came in from China, unloading 
tlicir cases of ammunition The anti aircraft gunners camou 
flaged themselves and dug in on the hills The French planes 
flew in and out unmolested 

All the requirements of Maoist warfare were met the over¬ 
whelming strength, the certainty of victory, the guns, the am 
munition, the never to be forgotten lesson of a strategically in¬ 
ferior foe acquiring tactical superionty to win not just the 
battle but a war 

On 12 March Giap sprinkled the airfield with his first prac¬ 
tice rounds of artillery A flying Boxcar, down with engine 
trouble, went up in flames The garrison stood by for battle 
The day of the 13th passed in relative calm The Viet Minh 
gunners were merely ranging in General Navarre diverted his 
ay f 0 rca 5 to cover the second phase of his coastal amphibious 
operaUon m Central Vietnam A few wounded took off in 
Dakotas for Hanoi 

For some minutes m the early evening chill the Viet Mmh 
guns were silent, for a minute or two, or perhaps for ten or 
twenty no one seemed to remember very clearly Then all the 
guns fired No one who was under it had known such a barrage 
in Indo China before These contemptible peasants m the hills, 
the hit-and-nm bandits, were pitted agamst the 61]te of the 
French Expeditionary Corps in a conventional set-piece battle, 
and before morning there were few who couldn’t pick the win- 

Dcr 

In Hanoi General Cogay privately told newspapermen that 
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the batue was a cnme agamst humanity, he 


n mevitable and dtsastrous end. X ^ ^ 

rould desenbe it now ‘I called it a crime 
fore Now all I can say is it is a continuing cnm g 

humanity,’he answered. 

The French dugouts and bunkers had been 
stand harassmg mortar and 75-millimetre mortars. V 
of httle use without concrete Bunkers collapsed un 
weight of fire, smothering troops m debris Casualties tr 
artillery fire were fearful. The French artillery comman 
committed suicide 

General Cogny wanted a diversionary attack into the i 
Minh main supply route or a breakout by the garrison before i 

was too late Navarre did not agree 

Giap used his human-wave tactics m the first place For the 
second he switched to trench warfare To bring the mam east¬ 
ern positions under attack, his forces dug their way from the 
hiUs across half a mile of open plain It took them sixteen days 
to make the journey They mched their way forward All day 
and all mght there was the sound of pick and shovel Giap was 
not content merely with takmg his men by trench to the out¬ 
skirts of the French positions He msisted that they should dig 
their way nght across the plain, cuttmg ofE the mam sector m 
the centre from Isabelle m the south 
, The French pressed Dakotas and Flying Boxcars into service 
as napalm carriers, and transport crews kicked out thousands 
of canisters of the stuff But the dropping level was too high, 
and the French Air Force, up agamst concentrated anti-aircraft 
fire for the first time in its history, failed to knock out the guus. 

Day by day, and yard by yard, the Viet Mmh tightened their 
grip. 

In desperation the French turned to the Umted States for 
Mp Navarre beheved that massive air mtervention by the 7th 
eet and Umted States Air Force planes could still save Dien 
Bien Phu Plans had been worked out between the Americans 
Tn French General Staff for this sort of mtervention Ad- 
iral Radford favoured it and so did John Foster Dulles. There 

elsewhere in Washington, however, and firm 
opposition from America’s allies. 
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So the gamson fought alone A relief column marching north 
through Laos svas a relief column m name only Night after 
night Dakotas passed over the dust bowl and dropped to pin¬ 
point lights m the ever-decreasing circles of resistance by heroic 
paratroopers and volunteers whose first jump was into the 
barbed wire and minefields and death of Dien Bien Phu 
The French colonize, it has been said, with boulevards and 
brothels If you added bars to these, you had Hanoi in the 
spring of 1954 One by one they emptied You drank a toast 
with a man one night, and the next he was hangmg by para¬ 
chute on his way down to Dien Bien Phu Men went m by bat¬ 
talions, when there were battalions to send, and then by dozens 
and haif-dozens and ones and twos until the boulevards and the 
bars and the brothels were all empty and there was no one left 
to no Many men fell m the enemy Imes, many more were ' 
shot before their feet touched the earth 
The end came at 5J0 pm on the afternoon of 7 May 1954, 
fifty five days after the first attack The Viet Minh captured or 
killed I6f200 French Union troops, including a general, six¬ 
teen colonels, and 1,749 warrant officers and officers The fol- 
I vine mommg the Indo China phase of the Geneva Confer- 
e becan In all the history of diplomacy no ‘great mihtary 
ever been better timed to win a ‘great pohtical 

success naa 
victory’ 
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By Divine Right 

Against this background of shattering defeat another expat¬ 
riate leader emerged from retirement to take his place in the 
Vietnamese scene ‘We must continue the search for the KLing- 
dom of God and Justice,’ Ngo Dinh Diem once wrote to his 
family from the Maryknoll Seminary, then at Lakewood, New 
ersey All else will come of itself.’ The letter did not surprise 
e go Dinhs, Vietnam’s premier Catholic family This deeply 
^^Pression of faith was characteristic of brother Diem. 
^ ^ family were working by more direct methods to 
^er to mto the presidency. Diem contmued to live as a re- 

be wanted ^ would 

quahties nf ^ finally came, however, his legendary 

decidme it honesty were of less importance in 

the ship thev^n ^ Since the French were scuttling 

'"''o the bridge as rt 

Vietnam waspremiership of 
State , Bao Da. The U.S. 

enthusiastic about to^han 

m a book published a ve;ir William O. Douglas, who, 

‘revered’ b" the “ 

fr. 

line their pockets while nr^t? ^ ^ Saigon from Pans to 
independence had discredited th^™® fiction of Vietnam’s 
to reshnffle this lop-s'X^nr ^ 

had httle choice As Di^ In fact, he 

competition admitted candidly, there was 

8^ ’’^fore he had beek a man 
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of great stature in Vietnam But twenty-one years was almost a 
\\orf.ing lifetime m this revolutionary penod The Viet Miab 
had taken over the runnmg while Diem stood on the sidelines 
His greatest hour bad been his resignation from his post of 
Minister of the Interior {in effect. Chief Minister) m Annara 
in 1933 because the French would not agree to give the Viet¬ 
namese people a bigger say in the administration of their affairs 
But public figures cannot rest on gestures, however noble 
Diem w-as no longer a public figure Between 1933 and the out¬ 
break of the Second World War he thought in revolutionary 
terms but never acted Instead, he read and prayed, took pho 
(ographs became a daily communicant, and pruned roses He 
had hopes of the Japanese but soon abandoned them, though 
they protected him in 1944 from the French, who were busy 
filling the jails with Vietnamese nationalists, and even invited 
him to become Prime Minister of an ‘independent’ govern 
ment under Bao Dai m 1945 A year or two earlier he might 
have accepted Now he knew the Japanese had lost the war At 
this stage he had no wish to identify himself with the ‘co pros 
pcrity sphere' 

In the immediate post-war struggle for power, Diem was 
still living m a monastery when the Viet Minh marched into 
Hanoi By moving from place to place, he kept out of their 
clutches for some weeks, though they had issued orders for his 
arrest His eldest brother, Ngo Dinh Khoi, who had deen dis 
missed by the French from his posiUon as governor of Quang 
Ngai Province in 1942, was less fortunate Not long before the 
end of the war, the Japanese, through Ngo Dinh Khoi, ap¬ 
proached Bao Dai to get his approval of a plan to murder all 
the Viet Minh leaders they could capture Bao Dai vacillated, 
and the Viet Minh got wind of the plan They arrested Khoi 
and his son and buried them both ahve 
Viet Minh troops then broke into Diem's sister's house Liv¬ 
ing with her at the time was a twenty one year-old girl, Tran 
Le Xuan, daughter of Tran Van Chuong, who had taken oflBce 
as Foreign Minister m the ‘independent’ government set up by 
the Japanese, and later became ambassador m Washington As 
the two women backed away from the soldiers with the mach¬ 
etes and guns, a wolfhound named Quito, which belonged to 
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the girl’s brother, snarled at the soldiers, who prepared to shoot 
It The girl threw herself on the dog ‘If you shoot it, you can 
shoot me, too,’ she shouted Diem’s sister protested that 
she was out of her mmd But the girl contmued to shout her 
defiance, and eventually the Viet Minh, apparently not know¬ 
ing what to do, went away. Today the girl is better known as 
Madame Nhu. 

Diem eluded the Viet Mmh only briefly. A few weeks later 
they seized him m the town of Tuy Hoa, south of Hue, and 
moved him under custody to the highlands of North Vietnam, 
close to the Ctun^e border. Here he became seriously ill and, 
accordmg to his own account, would have died but for the 
assistance of local tribesmen 


In January 1946 the Viet Minh took hirp to Hanoi and gave 
him medical treatment Ho Chi Mmh even mvited him to join 
s government, but Diem accused Ho of havmg murdered his 
^^Phew Ho replied that he knew nothmg of it. 
e er you know anything of it or not, you are still an ac- 
complice and a criminal,’ Diem rephed Ho was not put off, 

patriotic grounds Diem, whose conflict 
Thnan T> dated from his days as chief of Binh 

uartner ^ rephed that he needed to be a full 

from him <5 ^ S^^^rnment and that no secrets should be kept 
Catholic u wanted Diem as the country’s leadmg lay 

hy Ho indicarn ^ admimstrative or poUtical abil- 
ihem h 1 ^ did not agree 

win him overact thlTt^ ° ^^^iided to make further efforts to 
Liem took advantage of 

into hiding this tim^ ^^^^ez-passer and,once again went 

tbispmden^e 

and arrested Tran Van^O^uo^ th^ouse of his brother 
membered with Chuong This mcident was re- 

‘mpcrsonalions of i palace sometimes gave 

V,et 

Long to hxe mth h.s brother?^; 

■ ■--'Pprovtd of the Communists ^ monsignor. 

ana he disapproved of the 
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French ‘Dominion status* was his cry Two newspapers, one 
in Hanoi and the other in Saigon, supported bun, bat the 
French would have none of this seditious talk They closed the 
papers, arrested the editors, and suppressed Diem’s fledgeling 
National Union Front 

Invited to Hong Kong by Bao Dai to discuss the formation 
Under French sponsorship of a provisional central government 
in opposition to the Viet Mmh Diem found the former emper¬ 
or more interested in Happy Valley dalhance than m Domin¬ 
ion status Diem himself was not interested in accepting the 
leadership of what he regarded as a puppet government Once 
again he declined office, and went back this tune to brother 
Can, his ailmg mother, and his prayers m Hue, never doubting 
that one day they would be answered and that, though a thou¬ 
sand years had passed smee the Ngo dynasty had collapsed, he 
would be called to lead his country into a new era of prosperity 
and enlightenment 

The Ngo Dinhs were one of the great fanuhes of Vietnam 
By tradition, by capacity, and through a Confucian sense of 
duty It was proper for them to take their place among the man- 
danns at the Impenal Court at Hue This was the correct order 
of things The system called for it, and they were ready to re¬ 
spond 

With this ingrained sense of duty the Ngo Dmhs for several 
centuries bad also accepted the added discipline, and cross, 
of Catholicism It was truly a cross, for at times Christianity 
was identified with the French and the French with colonialism 
Like many other Catholic famihes, they often suffered bitterly 
for them faith Less than a century ago, duruig one penod of 
Violent anti Christian demonstrations, a hundred members of 
the family were burned to death by a Buddhist mob in the 
Cathobc church at Pai Phong, a lovely httle village on the 
coast of Central Vietnam and the seat of the family tombs 
Among the few family survivors was Ngo Dinh Kfaa, who 
was studying for the priesthood at Penang, in Malaya With 
the family all but destroyed, Kha broke off his studies and re¬ 
turned to Hue, where his knowledge of French helped him 
rapidly up the ladder in the mandannate Kha manned twice 
His first wife died childless His second bore him nine children 
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Diem, the third, was bom on 3 January 1901, J" ^ 
tage with an earthen floor, close by the Hue 
The Ngo Dmhs were aristocratic but rich only i t 'at a 
matenally. As father Kha rose m rank, however, he bu.R a 
more imposmg brick home next to the atap cottage Ao'orm g 
to the custom of the mandannate, the men lived m t 

house, the women in the old romtlv 

Wmter and suihmer the Angelus at 6 a m called the t y 

to Mass Kha in his black turban and embroidered man a 
robes led the boys in their black smocks and white trousers- 
Often Diem went barefooted, but for church he had woo en 

clogs , 

Cathohcism and Confucianism went hand in hand ^ 
Diem household. With its piety went a sense of duty and a 
sense of loyalty Kha rose to be court chamberlain, with re- 
sponsibihties mcludmg that of keeper of the imperial eunuchs. 

One of Diem’s early playmates was Duy Tan, who at the ago 
of ten succeeded to the throne when the French exiled his fa¬ 
ther, Thanh Thai, to Reunion Island, near Madagascar The 
emperor’s eccentricities mcluded the retention of too many 
concubines, the French complained Alone among the court 
mandarms, father Kha stood by Thanh Thai, a decision that 
cost him his pb and led the Ngo Dmh family to the paddy 
fields, where they raised buffalo and rice on a small plot and 
kept their dignity and their standmg m the land 
The French found Duy Tan less to their bking than his fa¬ 
ther When he was eighteen they accused him of conspiring 
against them Duy Tan fled to the mountams and was later 
caught and exiled to Reumon 


Diem was now fifteen He cared httle for the physical work 
demanded of all the children m their father’s paddy field He 
preferred his prayers and his books His elder brother, Thuc, 
was already studymg for the priesthood Diem decided to fol- 

ow in his steps It was his earhest and dearest ambition, but 
ae quickly gave it up 

class. Diem, havmg left the seminary, was 
adm ^ choice for the hand-picked class of potential 

the w ^ French school m Hanoi He graduated at 

c class in 1921 and began to work at Hue in the 
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lowest rani s of the mandannate He was a tireless worker 
Others of his age sought worldly pleasures m their leisure hours 
Diem, Vr'ho had made his own vows of continence, thought only 
of his work Promotion came rapidly Within a year he was in 
charge of a district With his conical straw hat tied under his 
chin and two coolies, one to pull and one to push his rickshaw, 
he worked day and night in the interests of his peasants 
Though time may have added its tints to the memories of 
those who knew him forty years ago, it is deservmg of record 
that m their recollections of Diem they mention first his indus¬ 


try, integrity, and honesty, and only then some of the character 
traits that later drove his once closest supporters to launch 
the coup d" ctat that ended in his bloody death 
By the lime he was twenty-eight Diem had become a pro 
vincial chief indirccUy involved in the bloody French massacre 
of Communists and non Communist nationalists that occurred 
m 1930-1 Even from these distasteful events, when the For¬ 
eign Legion raped and murdered and the innownt suffered 
along with the guilty. Diem escaped opprobnum, however He 
ran an orderly provmce and a good intelligence system He 
used the law and not oppression to 
French, he was an exemplary civil servant to the 
he was a talented, infinitely hard workmg young official who 

had done his job well without dirtying his hands 

His selection in 1933 as Minister of the Int^or to the Em- 

“ admn,s.r.lor. D.era h.d eon- 

As a compar y orders, though he had been 

raentiously obeve4 .nd ; At firtt 

Sr J:,.. thj authonty of Co« 

SoS'by iTte »rd»od « F« 0 h fct of good fa.tb 
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when they refused to give any real authority to the partly nom¬ 
inated and partly elected Assembly, Diem resigned. For the 
next twenty-one years he did not fill any office, or even work 
for a hvmg Depending on the hospitality and subsidies of his 
brothers, he never lost sight m his mystical way of the leading 
role he was sure he was destmed to play m Vietnamese affairs 
Reports that the Viet Mmh had sentenced him to death (and 
refused protection by the French) caused Diem to leave Viet¬ 
nam in 1950 After travellmg m Japan, Italy, the Philippines, 
the Umted States, and Belgium, he went, m 1953, to France. 
As his official biography puts it, *He felt that the day was com¬ 
ing for him to look after his country’s fate.’ On 7 June 1954, 
a month after the faU of Dien Bien Phu, his prayers were ans- 
wered Bao Dai entrusted him with all the powers that once 
had been shared between himself and the Prime Minister 

ew who saw Diem step from the plane at Saigon Airport on 
une 1954 felt that a new St Joan had come among them. 

down the steps, paused to glance at the acres 
craft- f French had rushed m to protect their air- 

of fripnT^ gnerriUa raids, then shyly greeted some hundreds 
The dav '^®^-wishers who had assembled to meet him 
1' The only touch of 

gentleman in T was provided by an old 

from Tonekmir ^ ^^^^^na and a sky-blue tunic. The news 

‘TeU ^ ^as worse, 

squat, strangely\ouSl [ ^ Vietnamese friend, as the 

and private pledge of cehha^'’"'V subsequent 

spent m prayer ^ch dpv habituaUy 

^ag Vietnam out of th J too much like a priest to 

of the world tlu-ouEh thp ‘A priest at least leams 

behind stone walls He knn^^ essional Diem is a monk hvmg 
Liem’s earW H ^ ^lothm^ ’ 

did not the priest- 

comrary, found the ChuVw fervour. On the 

bending ^lU His brother too pliant for his own un- 

90 ^ gaMle, rf corrupt, man, and 
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te hosulity that was direcied at other members of the Prest- 
ent s fainUy, thought Dicm was too severe for the Church 
too inflexible to perform the duties of a pnest among his own 
people 


Tins dogged aspect of his character, his rejection of advice 
reflected his Confucian, rather than tm Catholic, background 
He was always nght. He was the father of the people He 
knew what was good for the people Only the father knew, for 
the people were his total concern How, then, could he be 
wrong? 

Later, when he had thrown out Bao Dai and. assumed the 
oflice of President, Diem designed himself a standard. It con¬ 
sisted of a square of yellow cloth, with a bamboo grove m the 
centre Under this were the words 'Ttei True Hu', which means 
‘Integrity and Unselfishness’, or, to quote the oflScial biog¬ 
raphy, ‘the President was bom a man of integnty and is not at¬ 
tached to worldly things’ 


The fundamental fact about Vietnam, and which is not generally 
well understood, is that histoncally our political system has been 
based not on the concept of the management of the public affaus 
by the people or their representatives, but rather by an enhghtened 
sovereign and an enlightened government [said the biography] The 
system worked because the pubhc offices were open to all, by way 
of competitive examination The system also worked because there 
was a strict moral code. Although m the course of our history we 
now and then had a bad king, on the whole the government had a 
strong sense of public duty and responsibility to the people 
The problem that confronts a man like President Ngo Dmh Diem, 
well grounded m traditional administrative principles, but also fam¬ 
iliar with the Western pohUcal systems, is therefore one of giving 
Vietnam a solid moral basis on which to rebuild a strong healthy 
democratic State To think of the form before the substance is cer¬ 
tainly to run into failure. The mam concern of President Ngo Dmh 
Diem is therefore to destroy the sources of demoralization, how¬ 
ever powerful, before gettmg down to the problem of endowing 
Vietnam with a democratic apparatus m the Western sense of the 
word ^ 

There was the Diem philosophy Ambassadors might come 
and go and talk of the need for greater pohtical liberties for 
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non-Commumsts, but Diem would have none of it ‘If we o|)cn 
the window not only sunlight but many bad things will fly 
also,’ said Madame Nhu, his policy-making sistcr-in-law The 
window - and Diem’s mind - remamed firmly closed. ^ 

‘You think you can have a meeting of the minds with Dicm, 
a member of his faimly said once ‘I tell you it is impossible 
To a Westerner, Diem does not just come from another culture 
and another hemisphere He comes from another planet.’ 

Reared in the Confucian atmosphere of the mandannate, 
Diem was dedicated and intense and had a prodigious capacity 
for hard work Recallmg his childhood, his brothers said that 
long before dawn his oil lamp would be burning in his room 
as he pored over his schoolbooks Even then, he did not take 
kindly to correction, criticism, or advice His father frequently 
beat him for msubordmation. The boy vented his rage on his 
mother 


As President, Diem went to bed when he could no longer 
keep awake Usually he took a pile of work with him, and if 
he woke in the night he would open a folder and carry on where 
he had left off He worked for sixteen to eighteen hours a day 
He used to love shooting and photography and horseback rid¬ 
ing, but had no time for such amusements as President. His only 
re lation, if it could be called that, came from the periodic 
c trips he made mto the countryside Ambassadors who ac- 
cornp^^ him returned worn out Diem went on and on. Once 
teen feet down the ladder of a Vietnamese naval craft, 
ed ®5^nd ambassadors rushed to his assistance he brush- 
^ carried on with not so much as a limp 

ceived^tv.'^^^ ^ ^ 1954, Diem re- 

16 OOQ vif ^ that the French had abandoned 

the seven tr.n Hanoi and about two million of 

control Thf> P ^ ^ ^ people hving nommally under French 

executed Pct^ evacuation, the manner in which it 

earned the French'^^^ ^ failure to alert the civil population. 

the Canip de Prers^t!^ w population 

a month nr c u f French briefing officers who 

92. ° ^ contemptuously referred to th( 
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Viet Minh as /ej jaitnes, as if their colour meant cowardice, were 
now careful to speak of ‘UArmie Populaire Vietnamienne' 
On the spot negotiations for a cease fire began at Trung Gia, 
immediately beyond the northern French defence line, on 4 
July 1954 The Viet Minh had taken steps to ensure that the 
French should not forget the realities of the nuhtary situation 
Three jeeps and two weapon-earners earned the painted sign 
‘Souvenir of the victory of Dien Bien Phu - 155^’ The walls 
of a teahouse adjoining the long bamboo matting and corru¬ 
gated-iron conference hut were decorated with French para¬ 
chutes captured at Dien Bien Phu Viet Minh soldiers snapped 
hghters taken from the defeated French forces On the walls 
were typical Viet Minh slogans ‘Long Live President Ho Chi 
Minh’, ‘Long Live the Lao Dong Party’, and ‘Long Live the 
Fight for National Independence and Democracy’ 

Precisely at 9 a m the two delegations entered the confer¬ 
ence room and were mtroduced by liaison officers General 
Van Tien Dung, for the Viet Minh, stretched out his hand to 
greet Colonel Marcel Lennuyeux, and there were cordial ex¬ 
changes between members of both delegations e pMsan 
wortoB in the paddy helda only the eonfennee 

room shouted at their buffato, Geneial Dung. sp»ting m 
namese, made the opemng address I. 
prupagatida references w 'eight years of pahiotic mt 
the 'eLghtened leadership of Pmsident Ho «= ' 

the High Command of the Popular Anny of W^am ^d 
male every effort to bring about a rapid eease-hm and ^ 

delegton of smdy- 

r^feolir;.” S -how .. -edy cermm unhappy 

days later the By, who had taken over 

gujshed peace, said General .jj, 

from General sjf. g^id a chemist named Quang 

Js finish, "’y ’ taW to Diem’s Committee for 

who had become chief secretary 
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the Defence of North Vietnam, when I told him the news. 

From Geneva, Tran Van Do, Madame Nhu's unde, wiio 
was subsequently accused and cleared of charges of having 
participated in the abortive 1960 coup d’etat, and at this time 
the newly appointed Foreign Minister, cabled Diem: 

We fought desperately against partition and for a neutral zone 
in the Catholic area of North Vietnam Absolutely impossible to 
surmount the hostility of our enemies and perfidy of false friends. 
Unusual procedures paralysed the action of our delegation All 
arrangements were signed in privacy Wc express deepest sorrow 
in this total failure of our mission Wc respectfully submit our 
resignaUon 


Under instruction from Diem, the Vietnamese delegation 
did not sign the agreement, which divided Vietnam at the 17th 
parallel, leaving the North and the bulk of the population un¬ 
der Ho Chi Mmh and the South to Diem. As an interim meas¬ 
ure, the armed forces of both sides were to regroup and to go 
hack to their respective areas north and south of the 17th 
parallel under the supervision of a Polish, Indian, and Canad¬ 
ian International Control Commission After a year the two 

SI es were to consult about elections, which, another year later, 
were to mufy the country 

prime mimstership the convic- 
thp Vr^ u u could have been defeated if only 

^ given Vietnam full independence, or at least 

under thp p ^ho had accepted office 

thev mmht therefore collaborators who, though 

considered had forfeited the right to be 

go"nt worthy of mclusion m his 

few excentioi^Ivf ’ trust almost no one, because with 

of workme for th experience were tamted Instead 

f^e French u People, they had worked for 

Vietnam of hut had dramed 

that were not get out of it Many doors 

S-'Son ^dosed himself 

official French co corruption and malfeasance 

““l ol and ^ piastres had poured 

“ ^“>1 “>to Franee at a ftctitious rate of exchange, 
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Any Frenchman v/ith relatives at home could participate in this 
by sendmg 25,000 francs a month to France Phony import- 
export dealers bought into the racket to remit their ‘profits’ 
The Bank of Indo-China cut its capital holdmgs m Indo China 
to bedrock but continued to pile up great profits, the bulk of 
which came from Vietnam 

Until the Geneva Agreement the presence of the French 
authority had given a semblance of order to the potentially 
anarchic situation in South Vietnam By controlling the purse 
strings and by dispensmg patronage, the French commanded a 
loose loyalty among the disparate warlords Just as some of 
the Catholic groups in the North had maintamed their own 
private armies and cared for things in their own way, the sects 
ran their own affairs, while paying hp service to French over- 
lordship The French were the essential linchpin, and, as Diem 
quickly found, he was not an acceptable substitute South Viet¬ 
nam began to fall to pieces 

The sects m those days were a colourful and divisive part of 
the scene Often listed among them, but not at all concerned 
with thmgs spiritual, were the Binh Xuyen, who for years had 
preyed on traffic operating on the Saigon River and had now 
bought the pohce concessions m Saigon for forty milhon pias 
tres 

Swarthy, heavy-set, and illiterate, Le Van Vien, or Bay Vien, 
as the Binh Xuyen leader was popularly called, collaborate 
with the Japanese during the Second World War, and his green 
clad followers led the savage attacks against the French 
gon in September 1945 This began an aUiance with the Viet 
Minh which lasted for two uneasy years By refusing to 
smate Vietnamese mtellectuals sentenced to death by the ic 
Mmh, however. Bay Vien earned a lingering affection m wmc 
parts of Saigon far removed from the slums of Cholon an 
gambling houses and brothels which for so long 
fers, he also incurred the hostility of the Viet Mmh 

Having served for a time as deputy commander of 
Minh forces in Cochin-China, Bay Vien broke wi ' yp 
1947, when the National United Front, a nations ist 
operating out of Shanghai, sent one of their leaders 
dissident anti-Coramunists m Vietnam with the o 
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fonnmg an aUiance that would help to overt row 

Freuch and the Viet Mmh. „ Tuvcn found 

Ue Front’s agent, a tayer named Tran at 

his way to Le Van Vien’s headquarters, « ’''l > ®ack's 
Gocong, about thirty mdes from Saigon, and, att 
discussion with the rebel leader, got his ‘ ce 

United Front. The Viet Minh did not long remain 6 
of this decision In May 1948 they invited Le Van Vien 
headquarters in the Plain of Rushes, for many years a 
Communist hideout of swampland seventy miles v/es o 
gon, for a meetmg with guerrilla committees Prudently e 
with him a bodyguard of two hundred men The ^ 

just‘mstalled’ Le Van Vien as chief of Zone 7, one of t e 

Viet Minh areas of Cochin-China, when the Binh Xuyen ea 
ed that some of his bodyguard had been arrested. Bay Vien es 
caped with the rest of his men, threw in his lot with the Frei^ 
sponsored government of Cochin-Chma, and later, when ao 
Dai reappeared on the scene, became the first colonel in t e 


Vletnamese national army 

His friendship with Bao Dai was a mutually satisfactory alU' 
ance By 1954 Bay Vien had extended his control to include the 
Saigon and Cholon police, and the already considerable Bum 
Xuyen interests had rapidly expanded to mclude the city s 
Vice The Grande Monde, a huge gambling slum in Cholon, 
catered for anyone with a few pence m his pocket and raked 
in milhons, which Bay Vien shared with Bao Dai He acquired 
the Noveaut^s Catinat, the city’s best department store, twen¬ 
ty houses, a hundred shops, a fieet of river boats, and installed 
sex on a barracks-square basis m Asia’s biggest brothel, known 
because of the unusual and spectacular motif of the cubicles 
as the Hall of Mirrors A stone’s throw from this headquarters, 
his opium factory catered for the dens his police force theoret¬ 
ically put out of business 

^'gger and much more powerful than the Bmh Xuyen, but 
their headquarters a comfortable sixty miles away from 

who claimed a foUow- 
^ rmllion and, even more importantly, con- 
an army of some 25,000 men 

c sect s faith is a mixture of spirituahsm, Buddhism, Tao- 
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Christianity, especially Catholicism, 
nose hierarchy has been roughly copied in the sect’s Holy 
See It was founded in 1919 by a Victnamasc criminal invcsti 
tiator, Ngo Van Chicu, whose experiments with spiritualism 
and boredom with the lack of crime, led him from an island 
ott the coast of South Vietnam to Saigon Here he influenced 
a group of friends, including Pham Cong Tac, the ruling pontiff 
in 1954, to ]om him in conducting stances From these emerged 
Qio Dai, the Supreme Tower, or Supreme Being, which is rep 
resented by the sect’s symbol, a huge, all seeing eye The Cao 
Dai enjoyed Japanese patronage and training during the Sec 
ond World War After a brief post-war flirtation with the Viet 
Minh they threw in their lot with die Trench who maintained 
and supported their army 

The third significant group of warlords in the region were 
members of the Hoa Hao seel The Hoa Hao, like the Cao Dai, 
tended to divide and subdivide its leader with the most guns 
was a heavily moustached illiterate named General Tran Van 
Soai 


This sect was the most recent of all the groups It was foun¬ 
ded in 1939, when the mysteriously afflicted, long haired son of 
a rich peasant living in a province near the Cambodian border 
was on his sickbed Outside, a violent storm raged Inside, the 
youth, Huynh Phu So, enjoyed what his devotees described as 
a sympathetic nervous excitement of typhoon intensity When 
it subsided, he was pale and trembling but entirely cured of his 
malady He went to the family altar, prostrated himself, and 
from that moment became a faith healer and a reUgious leader 
of considerable renown The sect he named after his home vil¬ 
lage 

He travelled widely through the Mekong delta, winning thou 
sands of converts He laid on hands and the sick arose cured 
The French placed him in a mental hospital, where he conver 
ted his Vietnamese psychiatrist Among his friends svas Ngo 
Dinh Diem, to whom he gave shelter when he was hiding from 

the French . 

Early in 1944, the Hoa Hao raised its own military force, its 
ranks swollen by the strongly anti French converts won by 
Huynh Phu So among the peasants The Japanese provided 
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Huynh Phu So with protection tlic 1 nr.cfi rv«!n.*.ru'ir-i 

tion, and numerous Hoa Hao armed b,)nd'i tntJ lurin' 
umts appeared south-west of Saij^on Anmnj’ thttr v.,i^ 

Tran Van Soai Discussions between the \'icl Mmh ,‘nd the 
Hoa Hao, with the object of mat iny common * iruprh 
the French, failed to make any progre*'s. and on S fi' pt' mber 
1945 the Viet Minh massacred hundrL{ls of ) io.i 1 lao fo’lov.trs 
in the town of Can Tho.Tran Van Soai replied viporonsly, and 
the rice lands around Can Iho became die -cent of fcirUd 
butchery French intervention put an end to the reptated n.ns' 
^cres but It also had the eflecl of unitinp the Hoa H.to and the 
Viet Mmhm common cause In June 19 tb, under the com 
man o Tran Van Soai, the Hoa Hao beaan orpani/ed opcf* 
tions against the French militarv Fxpethiionao Corps 

did Tint j Minh-Binh Xuyen alliance, tins ptrtncr'hip 
Phu The Viet Mmh, eMremch suspicious of Hu>nU 

Anril mTr ““‘>*'■‘1 him at the end of 

taking wjfh mrimediatUy rallied to the I'rench. 

“1 the French^F^ armed men. He was accepted 

that time the Hoa Hao^ Pacification of his own areas From 

but that of an irrltai ^ ^ national leader 

gerous rival Le Van <^iicckcd, potenUally dan- 

iibely to be temntpH t ^ moralist Diem was un- 

activities of the 1 9 f»n ^ ^ share of tlic profits from the 

the Hall of Mirrors ladies who offered their services at 

Cio Dai also underrt fol'ov/ers and the 

the F^nch co™° d>P their hands 

tod that they wouldi n°^.r^ rapidly coming to an end 
aaros ^ move fast to esublish other 

^ under prefmre'to ^monz the secte. Diem was 

Cabinet haTofua^d ^fter hrs first short- 

“t^^'^rs from each oTth^'u^^’'^''' 

Dieta and who was Imo perhaps better 

g^'^.^ote of thrs period. 1“=^ sympathy for 
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From September Diem became so wholly dependent on Amer¬ 
ican support he would have fallen in a day without it Yet he 
wouldn't accept advice, wouldn't compromise What he did was 
mspired by Amcncans, planned by Amcncans, and earned out with 
close Amcncan guidance 


This did not mean that the Americans on the spot, or in 


Washington, were carried away by Diem’s Messiah like com¬ 
plex Many thought he was next to hopeless But when they 
looked at the alternatives they recoiled Another Bao Dai ex¬ 
periment? Heaven forbid! Gangster, brothel-keeper, and lilit 
crate Lc Van Vien'^ Impossible General Tran Van Soai, the 
illiterate Hoa Hao leader? No No Pope Pham Cong Tac of 
the Cao Dai? Absurd Diem it was, and Diem it had to be 
But no one was happy about it General Lawton Collins, 
who had taken over the United States Embassy, advised aban 
donment of Diem at the earliest possible date Vietnamese 
troops crossed sides and joined the Viet Minh, or deserted The 
army under the leadership of General Nguyen Van Hinh, the 
chief of stair, was divided Diem at this time could count on the 


loyalty of no more than two battalions . . < u 

PohticaUy and physically the country was in wretched shape 
Canals, roads, railways, telephone and telegraph semc« had 
cither been destroyed or had fallen into 
railsvay bridges had been blown up Some parts of the coun¬ 
try had been in Vict Mmh bands for nme years and were ac 

D " “e 00"“^ west of Sa,eon Th. Ho. H.o were 

uai conuouea u 

strong in the southern 

Elsewhere the Viet Mmu 

nothing with which to enf ^ 

and the We^mese 
It was. fell to b ts Vie narn 
longer even pretended to P 

instance, I was ^ , refugees I inquired through 

disappeared wth the hood ^ 

Nguyen Van Huong, who had been neaa o 
Vietnam and now had a minor post m Sa^ 

‘nie French have ordered his arrest, said Huong an 



was rd have to 

to added- ‘But i£ you go to this ^’';' 
sent you, I’m sure you’ll be able to find h,m 
One of Diem’s first positive acts hnd been to a 

can assistance m moving the ^ vj Vietnam 

peals to Washington and to the Catholic o North 

were equally successful Suddenly a deluge o fi hundreds 
ded on Saigon. Following the advice of ’’"‘b ’^nrything. 
of thousands of northern Catholics abandon d y 

then homes, their oxen, and their fields, and wi ino ,|pj 

they could carry crowded aboard American and rt: 
at the port of Hai-phong, The Viet Minh, who ^ i 
exodus a dangerous loss of face, attempted to stem 
with legahstic bottlenecks and brutality They succce c 
in making the Catholics more determined than ever to es 
The figures vary, but roughly S00,000 refugees overflowe i 
the inadequate and hastily erected camps around Saigon. ^ 
first these mevitably became breeding grounds for disease an 
discontent, though the ultimate resettlement of these peop 
must now be listed as one of Diem’s major achievements, eve 
if It did not necessarily endear him to the Southerners, w o 
sometimes seem to regard the refugees as privileged to 


eigners’ 

For the most competent and best-organized administration* 
this period would have been immensely difficult For Diem i 
was next to impossible He appeared bemused by the magni¬ 
tude of the problems that confronted him His inaction playe 
into the hands of those who wanted to portray him as just the 
leader of another sect Only in prayer and in the guidance of 
his family did he find real strength And even some of his bro¬ 
thers had their doubts Monsignor Thuc, among others, ad¬ 
vised him to abandon his seemmgly hopeless task 
In the first hour of major decision Diem rejected the well- 
meaning advice to resign Instead he precipitated the first of 
a long senes of crises by ordermg General Hinh, his disloyal 
'miet of staff, out of the country. This was Diem, the mandarin, 
■wi^ without power Hmh was a boyish young man 

cheerful outlook on life characteristic of a French 
'^ice officer, which is what he had been He had no real 
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Where he stood m-a vi^ Bao Da; if he did attempt a coup 
For a week or more, however, while the Umted State? 

Si ShTnf '^'Sht behind 

lnl,T his chance Diem brought m a reinforced and 

Joyal guard from Hue. but they would have been no match for 
■Minh s forces 

By the time (his crisis had passed, Diem had got nd of Hinh 
but was almost completely isolated Only his famUy and reluc 
tant American support stood between him and disaster Led by 
the Binh Xuyen, the sects were close to revolt When it came 
to the point, however, there was no unity in the opposition 
camp, or perhaps the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao leaders really 
did draw the line at serving under an illiterate brothel keeper 
During this period the Viet Minh forces m the South had re¬ 
grouped and, in part, gone North Whereas m TongLing the 
Viet Minh were fully prepared and equipped with all the ad¬ 
ministrative apparatus and paraphernalia of control to take 
over the ‘liberated’ areas, Diem had nothing He had neither 
the time and means to organize any sort of clandestine arrange¬ 
ment in the North nor the capability to destroy the Viet Minh 
underground in the South Everythmg was m favour of Ho 
everything was against Diem The Cathohe groups which stay¬ 
ed behind in the North could have provided an ideal fifth col¬ 
umn, but only under vastly different circumstances For in (his 
situation Diem was in no position either to initiate or to deter, 
but only to survive 

Luck, the United States, and his own dogged courage were 
the prmcipal factors in his survival At times he seemed dazed 
but as unwilling as ever to accept guidance Ambassadors tried 
to advise, and found themselves talked down Bntam’s Com¬ 
missioner General in South East Asia, Malcolm Macdonald, 
v/ho was pressing the claims of Dr Phan Huy Quat, a member 
of the fascist Dai Viet Party from North Vietnam, retired ex¬ 
hausted from a session with Diem ‘He’s the worst prime min¬ 
ister I have ever seen,’ he said 

The second major crisis of the Diem regime occurred early 
in 1955 when the French announced that they intended to dis- 
contmue their subsidies to the Hoa Hao and Cao Dai sects Le 
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Van. Vien, smarting under the dosmg of his gambling conces¬ 
sions, was once again their ready ally for a showdown with 
Diem Even before their alhance was formulated, however, 
their ranks were spht. Diem made his first real convert Gen¬ 
eral Trinh Minh The, the non-American villain of Graham 
Greene’s The Quiet American, had already rallied and with a 
generous bribe was persuaded to stay loyal to Diem 
The three sect leaders demanded that Diem should form a 
government of national umon There were many who believed 
he ought to acquiesce They msisted that unity was the one 
essential at this time Diem’s view was that he had to demon- 
his supenonty over the sects or forever be subservient 
attempt to treat with the sects’ members 
hi ^ f contrary, he was deliberately contemp- 

ous 0 em while openly manoeuvring to win the support 

tion dissident groups He used the promise of integra- 

n in the national army as a pohtical weapon, and with his eyes 

nltunatum and finally the 
He ahn h March, and agam a month later, 

lodge him ^ ^ French and Bao Dai to dis- 

Xuyen forces if fighting was still going on, and the Bmh 
S Vietnamese and 

Dai ordering him to received a cable from Bao 

ed to take with h u consultations. He was mstruct- 

to Bao Dai’s man o ^ ^y* c'^cr the army 

commander In ^y’ operational 

against Diem ana +k’ ^^^cnch joined hands With Bao Dai 
^ statement from Pa Cannes was followed by 

fiia-t the Diem admimJ^f • French Prime Minister, 

^icm replied by cable^th f longer equal to its task 
s mterest for him f would be damagmg to the nat- 

toe. and. despde 



t - -'-uino him 'tciAA or General CoUms, stood 

General Ely, the 

-f''* to senj Diem on hi * both to arrange a cease- 

“for D.em nevertheless seemed hopele^ He was 
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^ed at this time by his brother Ngo Dmh Nhu and fais wife 
Nhu, who was so much of ati anti Communist, and knew so 
much about Communist tactics that he often turned to the 
Communist method m his own political activities, rounded up 
an assembly of what he called the ‘democratic revolutionary 
forces of the nation’ Antecedents for the moment were for¬ 
gotten Anvone who was against Bao Dai and against the 
French was welcome In the absence of any constitutional au¬ 
thority, this bnef-lived assembly under Nhu’s guidance assumed 
the trappings of legal authority, appointed a Revolutionary 
Committee, which m turn asked the approval of the assembly 
for the measures Nhu felt Diem needed in his triangular strug¬ 
gles with Bao Dai, the French, and the sects 
Since two of the members of the Revolutionary Committee 
had been Viet Minh political commissars, it was scarcely sur- 
pnsing that Saigon for a moment wondered whether Ho Chi 
Minh was not about to take over before his time Nhu had the 
matter firmly m hand, however I called on him in the palace 
to ask about the more dubious members of the committee Nhu 
said they were ‘dynamic and revolutionary’, and blamed the 
French for spreading lies about them ‘The trouble with all the 
embassies here is that they patronize only the administrations 
of the past and lack a clear picture of the present situation,’ he 
told me ‘We are through with these political cadavers with 
their anachronistic ideas The Americans ought to keep in view 
the principal objective, which is to fight the Communists ’ Nhu 
had his own methods of fighting In 1962, when under 
his orders, Nguyen Bao Toan, former chairman of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Council and a nationalist was put to death 
Under the sparkling chandeliers of the Independence Palace, 
Diem and the two army leaders met to hear General Vy’s de¬ 
mands that he should take over the army m compliance with 
Bao Dai’s order The Revolutionary Committee, heated and 
emotional after having tossed Bao Dai’s picture out of the win¬ 
dow of the Town Hall, waited in an anteroom while the talks 
went on Vy emerged with a tnumphant smile from the confer¬ 
ence room only to be seized by a member of Revolutionary 
Committee, who pushed a pistol into his stomach and said, 
‘You’re under arrest ’ 
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Vy turned back to die conference room, where Ty and Diem 
were talking The Revolutionary Committee pursued him In 
front of Diem they stripped Vy of his insignia, and one of the 
committee members announced his mtention of killing him 
But Diem, so the story went, protested that he did not want 
blood on the Ohmese carpet Vy, under threat of death and his 
own counter-threat of paratroop action against Diem if he was 
harmed, was released after agreemg to denounce Bao Dai. 

Next mommg, safe from the committee^s pistols, Vy made 
his last bid for power The French cleared the barricades for 
Bao Dai’s Imperial Guards, and Vy at a press conference an¬ 
nounced that statement the previous evening had been made 
under duress and that, m the name of Bao Dai and with the 
loyal support of 90 per cent of the army, he had now assumed 
control of the government. 


o sooner had he made the statement, however, than Gen¬ 
era y raUied Colonel Duong Van Mmh, the commander of 
garrison, and Colonel Tran Van Don, generally re- 
J South Vietnam’s best soldier, to Diem’s 

u afternoon Vy fled to Dalat and then to Pans Gen- 
I astening from Cannes to help consohdate the coup, 
S f Cambodian capital. 

Genproi’ wave of victory, angrily called on 

forces cm J barricades, and the government 

tbewoundedLf%^’' >“to Bmh Xuyen territory and swept 
A lat;t swamp and jungle lairs, 

Cweral Trmh ^ ^ of troops killed 

force of 200 rri^ General Soai contributed a token 
thev wp expression of the sects’ sohdanty, 

^l»icd the last rite^t! Holmess the Pope de- 

^iided It-; innrr,o c ^ ^ remains when the funeral cortege 

HundmdTTf Lp to Tay Nmh 

m hornfvinff Saigon’s Chmese twin city 

f Bmh Xuven fpii if mortar shells, and 

^ Vien had hi*: n the Arroyo Chinois, where 

^iisely packed wood ^ey set Sure to the rows oi 

»nd exTH" along the banks ol 

the H ^ rnde of crowded sidt 

. Boulevard GalUem The whole area roared mtc 
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flam« Refugees who had already fled once from the Viet 
Mmh m Tongking and had resetUed themselves here agam lost 
everything they had saved Saigon was tragic enough before, 
but now the streets were filled at night with new flocks of ref¬ 
ugees sheltering under hotel and shop verandas Excreta cov¬ 
ered the square in front of the Hotel Continental, and the rank 
smell of filth drifted along rue Catinat 
Thousands of homes, shops, and cottage industries penshed, 
and with them countless unknown civilians A tentative esti¬ 
mate put the killed at 500 and the wounded at a thousand The 
figures may well have been many times higher In Saigon scores 
of people with families in Cholon neither saw nor heard of 
them again Hopes that they had fled to the country when the 
fighting began ebbed with the passing days In the cinders of 
Cholon there was much that was once flesh and blood A col 
league queried a group of digging ghouls about what they 
hoped to find ‘Bodies - or money,’ they replied 
Binh Xuyen headquarters was m rums Le Van Vien had sur¬ 
rounded himself with a considerable menagerie Crocodiles 
lived m the moat between his living quarters and his oflBces A 
full-grown leopard on chain stood guard outside his bedroom 
door A python twined itself around the mam supports, and a 
tigress occupied a near-by cage All had died either from mor¬ 
tar or artillery fire Adding an imaginative and macabre touch, 
Tran Van Khiem, Madame Nhu’s brother, wfio was then actmg 
as press officer to Diem, announced that human bones and bits 
of Vietnamese uniform had been found m the tigress’s cage 
Diem pursued the dissident groups mto the Mekong delta 
and west towards the Cambodian border, where General Hinh 
had now joined forces with General Vy and the Hoa Hao Re 
sistance here was short-lived It lasted some months longer in 
the southern delta, where a Hoa Hao leader named Ba Cut, 
whose quarrel with Diem was that he had been ’too passive’ 
about the Geneva Agreement, still held out Cai Von on the 
Bassac River was Ba Cut’s headquarters Here he lived with 
his concubme, Cao Thi Nguyet At the age of seventeen the 
young warlord cut off the top of one of his fingers to remmd 
him always to fight the French When the Geneva Agreement 
gave North Vietnam to the Viet Minh, he swore never to cut 
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his hair until Vietnam was united A year later Diem cut it for 
him with a guiUotme. 

Bao Dai lost his head in absentia Guided and cajoled by his 
family, Diem was m hot pursuit of his enemies. On 23 October 
1955 he asked the people of South Vietnam to decide between 
Bao Dai and himself Though people went to the ballot boxes 
and voted, and m some electorates the votes cast greatly ex¬ 
ceeded the number of names on the electoral roll, the referen¬ 
dum was not, and was not intended to be, an exercise in dem¬ 
ocratic procedures Like the subsequent presidential election 
and elections for Diem’s National Assembly, it was intended 
to be a collective demonstration of loyalty to the ruling author- 
^ As such, it was a sweepmg success Diem proclaimed the 
^ubhc of Vietnam with himself as President. As he put it, 
The dream of my hf etime was fulfilled.’ 

Ita a broadcast to the Vietnamese people on 16 July 1955 he 
V t rejected the idea of unifymg elections with the 

‘Tn/’ signed the Geneva Agreements,’ he 

bound in any way by those agreements signed 
g mst thewill of the Vietnamese people.... We shall not miss 
which would permit the unification of our 
coTi<?»Hpr ^ but It is out of the question for us to 

us that P^^Posal from the Viet Mmh if proof is not given 
itv above f ^perior mterests of the national commun- 

begin ^ Communism’ The real test was about to 

His cmiM^ actions durmg this period 

energy he snen^^^ I ^ and the French, felt that the 

been better^devoted f Xuyen would have 

to winnmg their friendship and support 

^selt asked in ®^^®*r-Communist forces But, as Diem 

from Saieon Xuyen had been 

bim m hberL^’ p ^ General de Gaulle had m front 

^%en, which mamt!, armed band similar to the Binh 

S^mbhng leases and ^^rnmandos with funds drawn from 
^^sorted to the threat ‘-o^'^^sions and which would have 
what pohey would Preserve their feudal priv- 

lOs^'^'wasnght The Bmh 
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A ingcdy for South Vietnam, and for South-East Asia, was 
nat the quahties which helped Diem to survive in 1954-5 were 
a so the qualities that brought about his own downfall, and 
P unged his country, already fighting desperately against the 
let Cong insurgents, into a pohtical-religious struggle which 
threatened to bring it down in rums He lacked, among many 
other things, all capacity for compromise Having defeated the 
havmg rid himself of Bao Dai, he should have offered 
me olive branch But in the make up of this strange man and 
ms brothers there was no compassion As Tran Van Chuong 
wrote after steppmg down in protest from ofBce as ambassador 
to Washmgton 'They [the Ngo Dmhs] are very much like 
medieval inquisitors who were so convmced of their righteous 
ness that they would bum people for then own sake, and for 
the sake of mankind, to save them from error and sm ’ Chuong 
did not excuse his own daughter from guilt by association ‘She 
has become more Ngo Dinh than the Ngo Dmhs,’ he once sad¬ 
ly told his son 

Like medieval mquisitors, their witch-hunting for sources of 
demoralization was mdiscrimmate, haphazard, meffective, and 
bmtal In its closmg months the regime had detenorated to the 
pomt where it was less of a dictatorship than a tyranny There 
was no feelmg of regret that people had been driven mto op¬ 
position, and no self-cnticism Spurmng advice and pressure 
from outsiders, especially from the Americans, Diem would 
hst the occasions when he had been right and his foreign ad¬ 
visers wrong Pessimistic, deeply suspicious, and so lacking m 
normal human feelmgs that on occasions when he visited his 
sister’s femily he Insisted that his niece should taste his food to 
make sure that it was not poisoned, Diem saw nothing unwise 
in sending Ba Cut to the guillotme For years afterwards. Bay 
Dom, Ba Cut’s former deputy, remained in active dissidence 
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with a group of maqms along the Cambodian border, where 
he and Muoi Tri, another Hoa Hao leader, had sworn, not to 
rest until Ba Cut was avenged. When Diem died, some surren¬ 
dered, Muoi Tn, turned Commumst. 

The Pans exiles, including three former prime ministers 
under Bao Dai, were divided among themselves but united 
against Diem Saigon was filled with spurned and able men no 
less anxious than Diem himself to see that the country did not 
fall to the Commumsts Diem would have none of them. He 
regarded a few as ‘amateur pohticians’ and not to be trusted 
with responsible affairs of State, and the rest as traitors For all 
of them, mcludmg the mtellectuals, he had the greatest con¬ 
tempt Many men who had ralhed to Diem drifted away from 
over the years For a long time they contmued to regard 
^ honest, but as a dogged, stubborn, and 

ormed admmistrator whose refusal to delegate 
UiP sometimes brought such governmental machmery as 

self ^ is that we got 

member government,’ is how one former 

menteveanow'’-'’^^* 

TOloiiize^dcmn^i^”*^*^' s’tpermient the French contmued to 
obSTan Zvl ; adnumstration. To 

the French Sfirete ’ T necessary to go first to 

port French Vietnamese At the air- 

departing passenger^ officials handled amvmg and 

Malaya, which theoreti tioighbouring Smgapore and 

government, had been ^ removed from self- 

for years accustomed to usmg locals m these jobs 

pealed by the caused by the war, the vacuum 

'■^nch civil service and fh^ of the omnipresent 

that had worked Confucian sys- 

corrupted and destrov ^ century before but had 
clT ^uence of the 

Vilh iKWithout the^ ^ impenal and 
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called together to listen to one of his lectures On almost eveiy 
matter of significance the province chiefs bypassed both the 
Cabmet and army Their links and their loyalties were direct 
with Diem Diem was the President and also the government 
The situation was aggravated by Diem’s myopia Too often 
he just did not know what was gomg on Nhu told him only 
what he wanted him to know He was convinced that he had 
won the peasants to his side When he went on his field trips 
he expected to see prosperous looking villages and cheerful 
peasants He was not disappointed, even if banana palms had 
to be planted outside the cottages (only to wither the follow¬ 
ing day), and well drilled peasants were moved into the area to 
give the proper appearance of cheerfulness and fidelity 
Lacking effective means of admimstration, province and dis 
tnct chiefs often fell back on brutality to cover up their 07 m 
deficiencies After Viet Mmh troops had returned to the North, 
the discovery of an arms dump in the vicinity of a hamlet 
often the cause for widespread arrests on suspicion and also for 
widespread reprisals agamst peasants whose only crimes were 


Ignorance and fear , . . 

The mtroduction of repressive laws and 
strike Diem as likely to cause disaffection among 
The laws were for evil doers and he ^ j 

were used to hound the innocent and a so 

rupUon or brutality did some of the 

traiy, ,t ^ HoS aid his^afd At 

characteristics f succeeded m exaggeraUng the 

the same time, the Comnium on 10/59, for 

nature and eirtent tribunals to try those 

instance, which Jf^rrui„enS-ts of national security 

accused of sabotage and of m ® -j’ did not result 

and attacks on the hfe or ^ Communists claimed 

in the widespread executions ftnbunals m- 
During the first year that the lawjperat^ 
vestigated 431 mcidents a 
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accused 27 were sentenced to death, 50 to life imprisonmentj 
or 20 years, 47 to 10 years, and 7 others were acquitted. 

The most flagrant abuse occured in Central Vietnam, where 
‘Uncle’ Can, Diem’s youngest brother, an eccentric, unmarried 
recluse who ruled with an iron hand, brought order but also 
disrepute Can had his own secret service and his own slush 
fund and operated quite independently, even to the point of 
sometimes arrestmg those'in favour with Saigon. Like Arch¬ 
bishop Thuc, he used family power for the accumulation of 
wealth, and his personal holdmgs included a sluppmg line and 
numerous plantations 


The more he was pressed to liberahze and to broaden the 
base of government, the more Diem resisted. He felt that the 
Communists wanted to subvert democratic hberties to their 
own ends He did not believe the villages were ready to run 
their own affairs, especially m southern areas which had been 
under direct French and/or Viet Minh control. Cochin-Chma 
as a colony lacked the sophistication in government that the 
entre had enjoyed as a protectorate under titular Imperial 
mle People had to be educated for local self-government, he 
or ^ i^uch easier to fill a villager’s belly than it is to 

^ when I raised the question of local 

or village elders had to cooperate willingly, 

time anH Minh We had to weed them out 

n?t column They were 

tax collations? manage 

hi a time of n^o trainmg, and few have had it 

teen allowed L ^™“ged but we have 

tte atiny tevolUn students’ revolt in Korea, 

in Japan which lemU anti-treaty demonstrations 

ted III o^a « cancellation of the Elsenhower 
outrage^ that the Ami. ^ ®*"P°“tt in South Vietnam. He was 

-as a 

United State.*; nr^cc a I Communists,’ he told me 
<3emocracy was needed ^ world press started saymg that 
ir'^e P conn,tries This 

/“teprassevenineitedpeoplerrSo®'’'”' of the Umted 
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‘That year was the worst we have ever had, worse than 1961 
or 1962 We had problems on all fronts On the one hand, we 
had to fight the Communists On the other, we had to deal with 
the foreign press campaign to incite rebellion v/r a vis Korea 
These were sore anxieties, for some unbalanced people here 
thought It was time to act Teachers in the private secondary 
schools began to incite the students to follow the example of 
the Korean students And then there were our amateur politi¬ 
cians’ (former ministers known as the ‘Caravelle Group’, who 
believed the time had come for reforms) 'who were outdated 
and thought only of faking revenge ’ 

Through these anxious months of 1960, Diem withdrew him¬ 
self deeper into the family circle, and farther from the Vietna¬ 
mese people He had broken finally and irrevocably with the 
Saigon intellectuals during the 1959 elections for the National 
Assembly On paper, the eIccUons represented an overwhelming 
personal victory Only one independent candidate and one op¬ 
position candidate won seats In Diem’s view, however, even 
this small intrusion of outsiders into the ofiicial family was not 
to be countenanced As always, he did not regard the election 
as an example of democracy at work Its mtention, once 
was to demonstrate collective loyalty The * 

Assembly was to be the voice of Diem, not a forum or 

press, the government allowed some jnd^en e 
to contest the election m Saigon, while ^ ^ 

to ensnre they did not win The, were “"if 
and proseention for all sorts of fietitions J™” 

candidate was taken to court gjjej because 

moustache to her billboard picture 

several of his electoral poster pi^res w ^jjgy bad 

optlmed m red Others were 

posters that were too big or area had their papers 

able’ candidates m the Saigon-Oiolon area had m p p- 

declared out of order with what went on m 

This was all quite renamed threatened to 

the provinces, where the ^ have them charged 

arrest would be opposition candidates and na 
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as Communists before military courts unless they withdrew 
their nommation papers. 

The only successful opposition candidate was Dr Phan 
Quang Dan An immensely popular figure in the Saigon elector¬ 
ate, the doctor was detested by the administration. No one 
could accuse him of bemg a Communist. His record was that 
of a nationahst and an anti-Communist Harvard-educated and 
widely regarded for years as one of the most sincere and able 
political figures m the country, Dan, like Diem, had many ex¬ 
cellent quahties, the least of which was a capacity for leader¬ 
ship Though 8,000 troops were placed in his electorate at the 
last moment with mstructions to vote agamst him, Dan won 
easily 

Even so. Diem decided that Dr Dan should not be allowed to 
take his seat in the Assembly Despite fairly vigorous protests 
by the American and British embassies, Diem was adamant 
He feared that Dan might command such a following in the 
Assembly that he would become a ‘demagogue’ and thus ham¬ 
per his own programme Detestmg opposition, Diem was con¬ 
vinced that the country needed only unqualified acceptance 
of his admimstration 

On the morning that the new Assembly convened for the first 
time, Dr Dan dressed m a white sharkskm suit He locked the 
doors of the climc and set out for the Assembly He did not get 
very ar He was stopped by pohee outside the chmc and taken 
V, station where embarrassed poheemen, most of 

em s friends, had orders to detam him during the Assembly 

xP.CCirvin ^ 


ftr TniioV T>.. w uiauiC UiC VJLUtCU 

hnne K himself ‘The only message the Amend 

‘Th^y ‘^i-hicize the Co 
l^orth V things they countenance hf 

^^ingtmetn regime at least has the advantage 

lUs !ust ^ attempt to work for the poor mas 
South Vietname^^e result of this is that m 

South Vietnam United States is just a bl^ 

112 ^ ^ericans mtervene w 
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they want to Why don’t they intervene when moral issues are 
at stake? They accept military and economic responsibilities 
They must also accept a moral responsibihty ’ 

If some of Dan’s charges were more heated than valid, he 
had reason to be angry He had been charged with violating 
electoral procedures by offering free medical treatment to 
patients In his dilapidated clinic close to the Saigon market 
he ridiculed the charge ‘If I were to offer free medical service,’ 
he said, ‘I would be swamped with patients In this city, and 
in this country, we need a hundred times more doctors than 
we have now You can understand the deluge I would get if the 


sick of Saigon thought that I offered free medical treatment 
Sometimes it happens that if a person comes to you and is very 
sick and you treat him and he cannot pay, you forget about 
the money That doesn’t only happen m Vietnam but m every 
country of the world But to have charged me with having 
solicited voles through my medical practice is abominable ft 
means that there is no jusUce in this country If I can be treaty 
m this way. how do you think the ordinary citizen manages/ 
As time passed, Dan became more critical of the admim^ 
tion At that time, he told me, his plan was to provide what ae 
called a constructive opposition A little more than a ye^ a 
he jomed at the last moment with the Army rebels w ° 
tried to seize power m Saigon by coup d Dan i en 
himself with the revolt only when it was all but w ^ 
forces loyal to Diem were at that moment rushing 
He was arrested, tortured, and, more than ^ 

placed on tnal Sentenced to ei^t years’ hard a , 
sent to the penal colony at the island of Puolo n » 
so many other nationalists had disappeared intention 

of agam m French days This was, of 1963 , 

with Dan After fais release from pnson m o 
Dan offered his services to the nuhtary jun Qunese char- 
for him and he is now at work on a dichona^ *^«,chmE of the 
acters, which he hopes may salvation 

language, even if it does not contnbute ^ attempted 

By Diem’s reasoning, it was easy to ratto jj^^vocaieurs, 
coup m 1960 as the work of American ^ reality of 

especially the press, and to divorce it tr 
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discontent m South Vietnam Lurking in his mind was the sus¬ 
picion that the United States would have been pleased if the 
coup had succeeded. Those around hun felt that American, 
officials had been too willing to assume the success of the coup, 
and too ready to plead for the life of Dr Dan when the coup 
was over. 

Diem never learned by his errors His assurances of reforms 
after the 1960 coup resulted in the addition of two senior posts 
to the Cabmet and the creation of an army command system. 
Instead of introducmg what his critics might have regarded as 
reforms, however, Diem began to ti^ten up controls and 
to install only those of unquestioned loyalty to himself m 
positions of trust He weeded out the provmcial chiefs, replac¬ 
ing the civilians with army officers hand-picked by Ngo Dinh 
Nhu’s top men m the secret Can Lao party Of the three senior 
nuhtary officers, Le Van Ty, Duong Van Mmh (the Big Minh 
of the 1963 coup), and Tran Van Don, who saved him at the 
toe of the Binh Xuyen battle m 1955, only Le Van Ty, the ail' 
ing chief of staff, and never a significant figure, remained close 
to Diem 


Diem also mistrusted General Le Van Kun, the field com- 
mander, the best-educated of the South Vietnamese military 
leaders and a French citizen until 1956 Don, Minh, and Kim 
big titles but no forces Their appointments under Ameri¬ 
can pressure were designed to put a road-block between Diem 
e military operations It did not work None of the 
ge^rals had any real authority. Diem still kept the controls 
^ ^ hands Early in 1962, when he "was still a- 

launched a major nuhtary 
^ without offer- 

^ ^top He stopped. 

After 1954 to big or too small for Diem’s attention. 

- former governor of 

the arantmo r ^ country to escape charges of corrup- 

^bjects vSs a P^sports and exit visas to Vietnamese 

''vbcnthevnfe of onp^V+v, cunously used. Once, 

b^by, the United Stated A <^wn aides had a ‘blue’ 

child to Cto F PM to fly the woman 

Clark Field m the Fhffipp^es where proper medi- 
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oal attention was available Since his wife spoke no Rngiich, 
the husband requested permission to accompany her This 
iminediately aroused suspicions m the palace It was assumed 
that the man was planning to stay away permanently The 
passport was refused The baby died and the man con- 
tmued to work for Diem 

Every mommg an aide prepared a digest of world comment 
on the President for the President Criticism from the French 
or the British, or from other Asians, did not excite much 
UTitation But every time the criticism was American Diem 
became hurt and angry For days on end at such times he 
would refuse to meet Amencans, mcluding the ambassador 
The result was a vicious circle in which the American Em¬ 
bassy m dealmg with its own correspondents became involved 
Because Diem disliked criticism so much, the embassy tried to 
prevent it by sometimes bemg considerably less than frank w}th 
American correspondents, who, m turn, when they managed, 
despite the difficulties, to airive at the truth behind the regime’s 
often far too rosy official reports, became even more critical, 
which made Diem even angner 
Two correspondents in particular repeatedly enraged the 
regime in 1962 They were Homer Bigart, of the New York 
Times, a Puhtzer prize winner of immense mdustry, whose 
methods of reporting in the Second World War, in Greece, 
Korea, and Indo China, were to go out and to see for himself 
The other was Franyois Sully, a French citizen working for 
Newsweek, and the most knowledgeable of all correspondents 


the Indo-Chma scene , , 

Diem spoke furiously at this time of the ’calumnies o e 
mencan press Though there was no official censorship, me 
ietnamese papers, knowing that their offices would wrrc 
■ or closed down if they were cntical, printed no g a 
3uld offend the regime Diem and many officials e ^ , 
estem press should also serve as vehicles 
Consldenng the diKmal situation of South Vie am, , 
aortmg at this time was restramed Television teams 
me across examples of extreme brutality 
uned from shootmg On rare occasions when ey 
utalities, correspondents eschewed the sensa o 
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to put them m perspective. None of this ^j^mterven- 

Diem. Bigart was saved from expulsion on^ dLarture. SuUy 
tion of the embassy and his own voluntary P 
was expelled despite embassy mtervention on te ^h 
rest w«e warned that they might expect similar treatmen 

they, too, were guilty of writmg critically. 

The palace was filled with functronaries ready to 
good news but smgularly reluctant ever to pass on 
Diem talked but never listened; he looked but neve • 

ambassador who could get m five hundred y'°tdsjn a 
hour conversation with him, felt that he was jus a o 


par for the course. 

Diem talked monotonously and repetitively, ram ^ ^ 

one subject to another and never talking a problem 
He could not be questioned He smoked incessantly w ® 
talked, gnnding out a half-finished cigarette and imme a- 
lighting another Palace servants used to tiptoe quietly ^ ^ 
room to replace the empty package or to brmg a new po 
tea Occasionally he flashed with anger, but never did he-spa 
with humour Twin threads of thought provided the only cou 
tuiuity One was the assumption that he was nght and knew 
best, the other that he was the victim of Ues and calumnies 


and, just before the end, of a vicious mtemational cbnspixacy. 
Diem and the State were clearly one and the same thing in bis 
nund He could talk with certainty about a commg Viet Cong 
oflensive in Central Vietnam, yet it was clear that he was less 
Viomed about this than the deep personal outrage he suffere 
during the attempted coup m November 1960, and again while 
the ^al coup m November 1963 was building up. 

Diem the victim of his family They used, and abused, 
position for their own power-seekmg ends The worst were 
uu and the little-known Can who ran Central Vietnam as his 

bnlhant, the most irrespon- 
^ powerful He ran South Vietnam like a 

^ mcluded lotteries, opium, tbe 

^\ extortion and ‘protection’ among Chinese 

""'ty Vtm exchange mampulation. Most of the 

’ rcTkn Party’s funds Its purpose was 

, ^^’chment of the family but the provision oi 
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o? U Treasmy m the event 

for confm ^ faithful servants, and 

for wntogencies such as Nhu's attempt to buy for a large sum 

BudHh^^ ^ German professor of the attack on 

oiurt students by government forces on 8 May 1963 - the 

event that led five months later to the assassination of Diem 
and himself 


As a child, Nhn had snch a capacity for mtngue and mischief 
within the family that father Kha once almost beat him to 
th For many days after the beatmg, Nhu hovered between 
e and death, an incident that must surely help to account 
for his warped adult mmd 

Nine years younger than Diem, Nhu was educated in 
ranee Later, when two of his closest friends of fais student 
tJays elected to go with the Communist Viet Minh, Nhu took 
the blow personally and bitterly Yet, though he always pro 
fessed to be bitterly anti Communist, he revealed just before 
the end that he had kept in touch with what he called the ‘Dien 
Bien Pfau generation’m Hanoi, and there were at least grounds 
foi* suspicion that If it came to a choice between the Com¬ 
munists and the Americans, he might have chosen the Commu¬ 
nists ' 


Although he and his wife were in many ways complementary 
and had complementary vehicles for maintaining their joint 
power (the secret police, the Can Lao Party, the Special Forces, 
the armed sections of the Republican Youth, and Madame 
Nhu’s para-mihtary forces in the Women’s Sohdanty Move- 
ment), Madame Nhu seemed the stronger character ‘I shall 
never, never, never, never accept defeat,’ she told me when she 
was Working on her plans to crush the Buddhists. Even after 
Nhu’s death, she made a fiimflar statement at a press con¬ 
ference in the United States 

As a child, her brother Khiem used to tease her mto demon¬ 
strations of obstmacy ‘Stand up,’ he would order her, when 
she was standing up She would qmckly sit down ‘Sit dora, 
Khiem would then order, untd his sister in rage would flay him 
With her fists 

It is difficult to do justice to the appeal and the character o 
ttus extraordinary woman Once I had come from a ong 
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interview with her and was in my room writing v/hen I was 
intermpted by a Vietnamese friend He looked across my 
shoulder and noticed that in describing Madame Nhu I had 
crossed out my original word ‘vicious’ and pencilled in ‘en¬ 
chanting’ 

‘You, too,’ he laughed. ‘Every time I sit opposite her at a 
dinner party, or meet her at a reception, I am earned away. It 
takes me two weeks to realize agam how wicked she is ’ 

Wicked is too strong a word Like the rest of the family, she 
became drunk with power. ‘Power is wonderful,’ she used to 
say. Total power is totally wonderful.’ 

Apart from her membership of Diem’s rubber-stamp Nation¬ 
al Assembly, she had no official position in the hierarchy, al- 
thou^ she was habitually called, and called herself, ‘the first 
Indy The ]ob was what she made it, and she made so much of 
It that no senior appomtment was ever made v/ithout consulting 
ministers and generals leaped to her com- 

Saigon and Hanoi, she did not get beyond the 
Jpn eighteen married Nhu, which was a 

offinancial ladder for Le Xuan (‘Tears 
with^^T ’ mandarmate but 

posse^fintensely articulate, and 

®^®rgy, she was highly emotional, 
Amencan columt,' ’ mdustrious. Joe Alsop, the 

tigress It was an ant favourites, called her a 

hike the Neo n! h it did not offend her. 

look tired, Madarvi > ’ devoid of compassion- ‘You 

^0 Buddhist ent.c^r! ^^acquaintance said to her one day as 
‘l^tethiswen^^t'^.f ‘Yes. I am,’ she replied. 

worried about the pohtical situation, 


Worried? ’ she renl e/i 

Sornetimej seempii eyebrow. ‘Certainly not ’ 

Pressed ^ enemies and to 

‘ dress like a 

Widely spaced frmae fingernails, her hair 

dl 1- a trmge, she would come tap-tapping on 
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I “'i '=°>« '"“i vMtog 

IIXZ '°™ *' '=*“ (AmmcD aid) 

that ch equipment, the only catch being 

pyi t own developing and editing She needed 

ing Her expression ‘barbecued monk’, which she used to 
escribe one of the Buddhist bonzes who had burnt himself to 
^ protest against the regime’s religious discrimination, is 
J«ely to stand alone for a long time ‘The Buddhists should be 
^ten ten times more,’ she said on another occasion m re- 


^wnse to a complamt about their treatment ‘If they went on 
urnmg themselves, I would clap my hands ’ 

Madame Nhu’s hobby was the Women’s Solidanty Move¬ 
ment, and the morals of the Vietnamese people Her Family 
dl outlawed polygamy and concubmage and made the grant¬ 
's of a divorce the exclusive prerogative of Diem Later she 
drafted a second bill prohibiting dancmg, both pubhc and 
private, along with prostitution, contraceptives, beauty con- 
tests, cockfightmg, and wrestlmg Before she was through she 
had hundreds of thousands of blue clad girls marching up and 
down in the towns and villages, apmg the Communists in the 
^’^orth that she was so anxious to fight 
Like all suflhagettes, she had a profound contempt for men - 
^ men I asked her m August 1963 whether she didn’t think 
Diem had changed, that he had become more withdrawn, less 
*^derstanding, and more remote She mused for a moment 
before replymg that she didn’t think he had changed very 
rnuch ‘Like all men he is part good and part bad,’ she said 
Diem feared and was sometimes shocked by her A Catholic 


priest, who had heard the story from Diem himself, told me 
^ow she had stormed mto the President’s bedroom one night 
With a file of papers m her hand and wearmg only the flimsiest 
QJgfatdress Diem rang the bell and instructed a palace official 
fo show her out 

^Vhen she cared to exercise it which was often, she had gi^t 
power But it was power that she bad acquired through her 
ntamage with Nhu, who had patienUy built up bis own State 
Withm the State 
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The Nhus’ anti-Americanism began m the early days of the 
Diem regime vfhea. they were both involved in the desperate 
struggle to keep the President m the palace at almost any cost. 
Like Diem, they bitterly resented press criticism of the regime 
early in 1960 and were ready to charge the Americans with 
culpabihty m the November coup After the second attempted 
coup m February 1962, when two air-force pilots attacked the 
palace, they became sure that there were some Americans m 
Saigon who would stop at nothing to get them out of the way. 
This attack, which was earned out under heavy cloud cover, 
was a brilhant piece of bombmg by excellent pilots. They 
chose the left wmg of the palace, where the Nhus were known 
to have their quarters, marked it out with napalm, and then 
came in with 500-pound bombs The iSrst bomb faded to go off. 
Madame Nhu, accordmg to her own account, was bhnded by 
the flames, the smoke, and the clouds of plaster dust as she 
ran from her room to the adjoining room where her younger 
children had been asleep She did not see a hole left by the 
bomb outside her room, and stepped mto it, fell through two 
^ basement, which was covered with debns She 
suhered multiple bums, cuts, and braises, injuries which she 
uic y recovered from physically but which left a deep mental 


and Cambodia The other was shot dowt 

thme A apparently he was hazy about every- 

were'behmd torture that he believed some Amencan! 

Nhus, and Mad ^ tempt to get rid of the Nhus Thereafter th( 
z^rgument that ^ pa^rticular, were not impressed with th< 
pain, wiU admit t^anX^ escapinj 

"Oiuc, and Can Lu^ Ptinoipal members of the family Layer 
tile family rule' ^ oomparatively mmor role r 

and liberal m^ Britain, this friendly, hum 

a broader and mr. ^ P^^ssed on his brothers the ide 
none of It Thor regime They woul 

jolly and relaxed had a reputation one 

! of his real-I^te how ' 

■' iviu, the hnitai « j . and closely ident 

'he bmtal and bloody Can. he did not real 
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become widely unpopular until the beginning of the Buddhist 
affair m May 1963 

A cunous aspect of the brothers’ conduct was the way they 
often acted independently of each other and in a manner that 
was least calculated to further Diem’s interests For instance, 
Diem was saved m the 1960 coup by the hesitancy of the para¬ 
troopers m attacking the palace and the loyalty of a divisional 
commander whom he regarded as an adopted son Later, for 
reasons that were beyond a guess, Can seized the divisional 
commander’s brother and for six months held him captive in 


one of his filthy prisons 

And so the lists of those opposed to Diem grew longer Nhu 
reactivated the political prison on the island of Puolo Condore, 
where so many Vietnamese nationalists had gone to their deaA 
in French days, and even pressed disused cages in Saigon s 
botanical gardens into use to house those who offended the 
regime by disliking it Trust and confidence were things of the 
Once the regime had won accomplices by distributing 
patronage As its tune began to expue, it no longer had this 
bait to offer The brothers were disloyal to each other and, at 
least in private, and not so private, conversation, to the Presi¬ 
dent The generals moved under constant surveillance The air 
force and the paratroops were especially suspect Everywhere 
there was discontent and frustration The Catholics were once 
sohdiy for Diem now they were split Diem drew ^ 
what he regarded as the more experienced and more oya ic 
namese from Central Vietnam and those who fled torn 
Commumsts and clearly had a vested interest in 
Commumsts out of control in the South This meant a 
®any peasants their provincial chiefe were quasi- orc^ 
When speaking to them they even have difBculty in un e 
mg them accents The middle ranks of the army w 
contented Confucius ranked soldiers with beggars m , 
order, and in this Confucian-inspired admmistrauon , ^ 

Was still regarded with a good deal of contemp Mrijcr 
pig stealmg, the rapmg and looting, v,-as 

years were cut down, if not entirely eliminate Cabinet 

no close rapport between the people and me °° 
nunistcrs sneered at generals as French sergean 
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who had risen above themselves Once, when a highly influ¬ 
ential young man was lamentmg that he was not permitted to 
play a more active role agamst the Viet Cong, I suggested that 
he might ask for the command of a battalion. He recoiled in 
horror I said it had been good enough for Wmston Churchill 
when he left the Cabinet in the First World War and that this 
seemed to estabh^ a reasonable enough precedent. 'You can’t 
coinpare the British army with the Vietnamese army,’ was his 

example of the problems to be contended with, a 
official told me about an army officer of ten 
dav^ ^ home leave of fifteen 

Vilt viWage, fell in with the 

" 

Froinca^LTn Prudent and did not give hmself away, 
he was doin? the army discovered what 

beg^ffi to teu afl. He 

building The ^^^^ssion on the third floor of an army 
chance, the officer^rfnT^ but when he saw his 

death on the street below*^ ^ window and threw himself to his 

How, he knew that tf ha n 

have got no more than r told us everything he would 
Informant ‘There wa«; ^ ^®^ths’ impnsonment,’ said my 

be executed How tiip ^ possibility that he would 

tnnated him m fifteen ^ the Viet Cong have so indoc- 
than talk? ’ that he would kill himself rather 

He answered the 

man could chaner'^n ‘Of course, they couldn’t. 

He had become ^ a P°“t he didn’t 

'e that he was more than * dunng all the years without 
back to ‘be Viet Cong when 

be added a there ’ 

Broup or combinnt "‘"'‘‘^umiumst opposition 
*'■ «' ^n:T ’‘hemativr-C'”" that appeared 

115 • ^t they cannot teach us to 

Q love our country,’ said 
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a cynical intellectual ‘This regime is too old to make friends 
now It has only accomplices,’ said another Among some 
Cathohcs there was a fcelmg that the coup would have to come 
from within the Church, otherwise there would be a dangerous 
and bloody witch hunt m which the Catholics would be mas¬ 
sacred 

Perhaps the healthiest sign was that there was criticism and 
a quest for solutions The worst society of all is that in which 
man talks only to praise his government In Saigon the cnti- 
cism went on all the time The Movement for National Um- 
fication, for mstance, had no known links with North Vietnam, 
but its manifesto, which was distributed m Vietnamese, French, 
and English at a crowded public meeting m a Saigon hall in 
July 1961, openly appealed for a neutralist solution It was 
Utopian and dangerous to rely on one group of impenahsts to 
oust another, the manifesto said In one world of cold war, 
the choice of a friend imphed that of a foe The proper solu¬ 
tion, therefore, was to throw out all foreign advisers and to 
Unite with neighbours to form a ‘warless’ area m South-East 
Asia 

Fear that this type of thinking could gravely undermine the 
regime led to the Diem-sponsored National Assembly decision 
m May 1962 to prohibit unauthorized public meetings. Be 
tween this legislation and Madame Nhu’s morahty laws, which 
were passed a month later, even weddings and funerals re¬ 


quired ofi&cial sanction 

Extra pohee prowled the bars and the rue Catinat to emoM 
the dancmg ban Madame Nhu had a point when she said that 
was a time for austenty, but it was also a time when the 
regime, needmg popular support, went out of its way to en 


te people 

Every now and then the dragnet went out, ® ^ 
ahtical opponents went off to jail In August 19 a 
icked up Dr Ho Van Nhut, a doctor of medicine, and 
E the '‘CaraveUe Group’ of former ^^usters who, 
ititioned Diem to introduce reforms Since he a ° , 

ider Diem, Nhut did not sign the petition, ^ leader 
ved him from earlier arrest Tran Van Ly, a 
om Hue who had fallen out with Unde Can, Nguye 
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Tieu, the leader of the small Dai Viet Quoc Xa, which used 

to specialize in assassination, and General Nguyen Thanh 

Phuong, who, iromcally, had played a key role in the formation 

of Nhu’s Revolutionary Committee m the days of the Binh 

Xuyen trouble, were among those arrested. Phuong and Nhut 

no doubt had notes to exchange. Nhut was the Bmh Xuyen’s 

oice or Prime Minister in 1955, Phuong one of the princi- 

r'^ Dicm in. Another doctor of medi- 

Nguyen Xuan Chu, a 

tried tn Vietnamese Kuomintang Party, which 

bv losin^u^ tn French in 1930, and paid for its failure 

y osing Its tv/elve leaders on the guiUotme. 
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The Aid That Failed 

No ™)ysis of the eariy years of the Dtem regime can ignore 
ae major role of the United States United States md kept 
•aripc “ manned the barricades against his adver- 

reconstructed roads and railways, put goods in the 
^rndows, caused modest improvements m agnculture, 
ana some even more modest industnal development 
It was not enough, however, that Diem and South Vietnam 
tluring this period, or that the best part of a million 
em refugees had been resettled with considerable success 
*r Vietnam had to be held up as a mode], a shining star 

mtte free world’s firmament 

y the summer of 1959, official American optimism about 
® situation had become unhmited and unrestrained Eiqierts 
Wote books and magazme articles which referred to the 
miracle’ of South Vietnam American mihtary advisers and 
plomats threw caution out of the window The Communist 
“Treat had been reduced to the past tense, something that could 
back on, a nightmare now only half remembered 
The \^et Minh guerrillas though constantly reinforced by men 
^nd weapons from outside South Vietnam were gradually 
mbbled away until they ceased to be a major menace to the 
government,’ said Major-General Samuel L Myers, who had 
JTTSt completed his tour of duty as deputy chief of the Amcn- 
^n Mihtary Assistance Advisory Group m Saigon ‘In fact,’ 

0 said, ‘estimates at the time of my departure indicated that 
there was a very limited number of hostile individuals under 
^rms in the country Two territonal regiments reinforced oc- 
easionally by one or two army regiments were able to cope 
Ti''Jth their depredations ’ 

Trom the general’s further statements, it seemed that if 
tho Viet Minh were unwise enough to start anything they 
Would quickly get a bloody nose or worse The situation was so 
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satisfactory, he beheved, that the Army was now 3-ble to 
maintain internal secunty and had reached the point where 
that responsibihty could be turned over to the civilian agencies 
The general mentioned many Vietnamese who were even more 
optimistic than his own statement had implied, and feh they 
had the capabihty of counter-attajck, or of even carrying the 
war to North Vietnam. 

V ^ Durbrow, the American ambassador m South 

Vietnam, concurred. He told a Senate subcommittee inquiring 
b of American aid funds that 

he ha? “Eternal security situation had ihiproved so much 

^ in grants of military aid A 

States ^ Arthur Z Gardmer, head of the Unite 

moditv hhssion in Vietnam, described the com 

Amencanal?^ Programme under which the greater part of 
mv^tion sincTthe ^ Vietnam as bemg the ‘greates 

a touch^f??i?^L^?^^^ repeating itself, but there was at least 
m the chair and h, ^^^^hon Senator Mike Mansfield w^ 
expressions. Seven ^ fo Mr Durbrow’s optimistie 

fndo-China v^ere French forces m 

field had led a SenatP ? defeat. Senator Mans- 

‘The military prosnect f mission to Vietnam. His findings: 
China are improvine ’ uon-Communist forces in Indo- 
on the expansion of Mansfield based his conclusions 

^od Vietnam, increa^H forces m Cambodia, Laos, 

aid, and General Henn 
Everyone is likely^o m offensive’. 

u ^^^^^dor Durbrow ^ “r ludgem^it. In the case 
^°^over, It ’ onator Mansfield, and General 
and understanrhn ^ ^^tter of judgement hiit of 
e enemy and of the ftml tactics and techniques 

1951position Nothin weaknesses of the anti- 

fowl o[l^‘ French w«e*th “ October 

in- uf,, v/hile in 1950 desperately close to the 

^od unsuccessfnii ^ Vietnamese wexe still plead- 

‘brti'L«“n4;/ra^.‘yP® °f a‘d that might 
y ^onnunists’ politio*,i against the military activa- 
t ases. General Myers had his 
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eye on the 350,000 Viet Mmh army He couldn’t see the trees 
in the South for the woods in the North 

G^eral Mmh insisted that both the Communist armies m 

e North and their cadres in the South were a danger, that to 
Ignore one while concentratmg on the other was the way to 
disaster Even after Diem himself was convmced, these argu¬ 
ments were overruled by the Pentagon Diem listed Admiral 
Radford, who, he said, was preoccupied with nuclear war. 
Ambassador Durbrow, and the State Umversity of Michigan 
mission to Vietnam as the principal opponents of plans for 
countermg subversion m the rural areas Though the secunty 
forces were constantly uncovermg supplies of guns and am¬ 
munition cached by the withdrawing Viet Mmh, this seemed 
inconclusive evidence to many Amencans that the Com- 
mumsts’ chosen weapon against South Vietnam would be rural 
revolt 

Diem argued that the Maoist formula remamed constant 
Md that the military bases were bemg prepared under their 
very eyes ‘In China, during the Indo-China war and now here,’ 
he said, ‘the Communists have always sheltered m open base 
areas of difficult access, m areas where there are no roads 
They made their headquarters m the jungle Cautiously, some 
times only one man at a tune, they move into a village and 
establish a contact, then a cell until the village is theirs to 
command Having got one village, they move to a second vil¬ 
lage and from a second to a third, until eventually they need 
not live m any of these villages, but merely visit them penodi- 
cally When this stage is reached they are m a position to build 
training camps and even to start crude factories and produce 
home-made guns, grenades, mines, and booby traps 


‘This IS all part of the flirt phase The second phase is to exp^d 
utrol and to Imk up with Communist groups m other bases lo 
gin -with, they start acts of violence through tbeir m 
ganizations They kiU village chiefe, headmen, and ' 

g for the government and, by so domg, terrorize 
't necessarily by acts of violence against the people u ^ , 

ating that there is no secunty for them m accep ® p 
im those acknowledgmg the leadership of the .utbonty 

th much smaller numbers of troops than the consbtuted authonty. 
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it 18 not difficult now £or the 'supply to the civU 

,A government has “ „vcts, iid canals open for 

population, of ^ { , „’ach the markets and that m 

traffic, of ensurmg that rur P through the country The 
turn commodity goods are , n, They have no roads and 

Communists have no such responsibility They na 

bndges to guard, and no goods to distnbute. 

As a 0rst step towards meeting the t^e^end 

mote areas. Diem accepted Big M.nh’s had 

of 1955, created the Self-Defence Corps 
ousted Bio Dai, proclaimed the Repubhc »£ 
the dissident sects, and restored sorne sem since the 

the countryside During the year that had P='®® 

Geneva Agreement and his accession to powe , 
fence bo£ worked on him to concede that 

honour the agreement to‘discuss elections wi 

Diem, who knew that to discuss was V 

that to compromise m this situation was to fa , mci; ,„ok 

The withdrawing French Expeditiona^ Corps in , 

with It all worthwhile equipment, but left many old-£ 
long-barrelled rifles Ammumtion was scarce, and some ot 
guns were sixty years old These were handed out to the newly 
formed Self-Defence Corps units on whom the ^ ™ , 

viUage defence fell now that the Vietnamese hght ! 

'Which the French had created at the end of the war an 
scattered on a provincial basis around the countryside, we 
being withdrawn for retrenchment, re-equipment, retrammg, 
and regrouping as a conventional military force, comploto wi 
hundreds of jeeps and trucks and the accoutrement o a 


modem, Western-style army, 150,000 men strong 

At the end of the Indo-China War the Vietnamese army had 
a theoretical strength of 225,000 men. With the suppletives w o 
manned the small posts, altogether 400,000 were under arms 
Many of the recraits were taken by press-gang metho s 
’Troops would block off a street m a town or village and cap- 
hue all ehgible-lookmg young men of military age in nets and 
^rt them off like wild animals to recmiting depots In Tong- 
^5 alone desertions averaged about 300 a day for some 
anihs before the end It passed the 600 mark after Dien Bien 
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Phu Scores of posts fell to the Viet Mmh -without fighting, or 
because Vietnamese troops inside the posts opened the gates 
and laid down their arms 

Long before Dien Bien Phu, a Vietnamese oflScer of field 
rank -was boasting quite openly m Hanoi that he was working 
on plans for the integration, under Vo Nguyen Giap, of the 
two Vietnamese armies I met him for the last time just before 
the 1954 Geneva Agreement m the house of the Indian con¬ 
sular agent He made no secret of his intention of going with 
the Viet Minh There -was an obvious need for the pruning 
kmfe, therefore, quite apart from the abihty of the Vietnamese 
economy, even with large quantities of American aid, to sup¬ 
port such an army 

Throughout this penod, Diem, who had at last grasped the 
lesson himself, struggled to persuade the State Department and 
the Pentagon that Mao Tse-tung had laid ddwn his rigid rules 
for mstigatmg a peasant revolt and that m South Vietnam all 
the indications were that the first phase -was soon to be fol¬ 
lowed by a more violent second , 

Americans and other Westerners in Vietnam today tend to 
pm most of the responsibility on Lieutenant General Samuel 
T CHangmg SamO Williams, and his successor, Lieutenant- 
General Lionel C McGarr, for the state and type of Vietna¬ 
mese army that the Umted States produced between 1955 and 
1960 For obvious reasons it is imdesirable to use names But 
here is what three senior officials, mcludmg two Amencans 
and one from a friendly ally, had to say in Saigon in the 
summer of 1962 

An Amencan, one of the earliest and most astute observers 
of Maoist war m Indo Chma, said 

•Hanging Sam' was a great conventional instructor, but ho 
didn’t know the first thmg about Communist guerrilla war The 
French oSicer handlmg the mtcUigence organization embracing all 
the montagnard tribes m the High Plateau and the Annamite Cham 
offered to turn it all over to Wilhama He was not interested. He 
didn’t even look through the files When things got lough on the 
High Plateau, we didn’t even know where to begin We had to start 
all over agam, right from the bcgmning Like most Americans who 
came here after 1954, Wflhams -was contemptuous of the French 
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You just couldn’t convince some of these people that there had 
ever been any fightmg here. ‘Hanging Sam’ saw the threat as pure¬ 
ly conventional, and commg only from the Viet Mmh divisions in 
the North So he proceeded to equip and organize the Vietnamese 
army accordmgly, cutting it down from its inflated size as a loose 
and disorganized collection of battalions and putting it together in 
seven divisions He taught it everything but the will to flght and how 
to fight against the threat as it developed 

The second American apportioned a share of the blame, if 
that IS the right word, to General McGarr ‘He understood 
conventional war very well,’ he said, ‘but didn’t know anything 
about Commumst war by seepage and didn’t see it as part of 
his busmess to know.’ 

The non-American blamed Williams. 


‘Hangmg Sam’ didn’t want to know about guerrillas and there¬ 
fore wasn’t told He was an extremely forceful and opmioned man 
and a good disciplinanan, perhaps a bit too much of a disciplinarian 
and a bit too opimonated, smce his staff tended to tell him what he 
wanted to know He concentrated on creating a typical conventional- 
type army based on the Korean experience and intended to protect 
the nations frontiers Nowhere in the French colonial system had 
the Civil Guard distinguished itself Williams was well aware of this 
He dismissed it somewhat contemptuously as not even a para- 
n^itary force, smce it came imder Interior and not Defence and 
therefore got no American aid and no training. 


Diem used to defend General Williams, who, he said, was 
ovemi e by the Pentagon He was also mclmed to claim a 
good deal of omniscience and generally to blame higher Wash- 
onty than the MAAG group. He was not wholly 
dav«; CP ^ \T ^ cnticism from himself. From the earliest 
sued ^i^toamese officers, mcludmg General Mmh, ar- 
Jzation in of 3^ effective grass-root security organ- 

fought and 

f^hcs ^re ^ 

abroad He attrition to annihilation, Diem was 

v/ere the^^*T^ opimon that aircraft and naval 

“^fantry were no longer 

“ utver abandoned attachment to artiUery, which 

bandoned. By the time he came round to acieptmg 
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the advice of his own generals, the United States had embarked 
on Its plans for major reorganization, and the paramilitary 
forces, which Diem had created in a half hearted way, were 
withcnng on the vine 

When he got the message, however, he pressed it vigorously 
and repetitively To visitors who came to discuss qiecific pro¬ 
jects with him, Diem propounded his theory of the Communist 
tactics Knowing that they might be m for anythmg from a 
four hour to a nine hour session, ambassadors learned to ask 
for appointments in the morning so that they could plead the 
excuse of lunch to hasten away Among military men there were 
built-m prejudices against accepting the principle that conven¬ 
tionally trained, well equipped Western-type armies could not 
cope with often extremely badly equipped Aslan irregulars 
Most were fairly vague about the Indo China war Many had 
the idea that the French had not really seen much fighting, or 
that they were sold out by the pohticians m Paris Even when 
they came round to acceptmg the idea that there was much to 
be learned from Mao’s mobile war, they sometimes tended to 
overlook the social and economic ingredients that were essen¬ 
tial to Its success 

An even more unportant pomt, but one which received httle 
attention in Saigon or Washington, was whether South Vietnam 
needed anything remotely resembhng a Western-type conven¬ 
tional army With the South-East Asian Treaty Organization 
now casting Mr Dulles’s ‘mantle of protection’ over South 
Vietnam, the burden of defence against overt aggression from 
the North did not rest solely on the Arvms It was wholly im¬ 
practicable militarily, and highly damaging economically, to 
attempt to build an army large enou^ to act as a major deter¬ 
rent to aggression Moreover, it was not necessary Here and 
easewbere m East Asia the only truly significant deterrent was 
the nuclear capability of die United States 7th Fleet. What was 
needed m South Vietnam was a small, mobile ilUe force, cap¬ 
able of sustaining itself, if need be, for long periods in the 
jungle while paramihtary forces looked after the Communists’ 
subversive operations 

Diem, when he began to learn something of the Viet Minh 
tactics, wanted to build roads into the mountains and to dig 
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canals into the swamps, and to make the Civil Guard a mobile 
paramihtary force. On all counts he ran into Washington’s op* 
position. ‘On the U.S. side at that time they said my road- and 
canal'building programme in the remote areas was not spec¬ 
tacular enough,’ he told me. ‘The Embassy and US 0 M told us 
it would be better to build roads to the cities where people 
could see them. I said, “ If you don’t have roads in remote areas 
how can you protect the population. And if you can’t protect 
the population they will surely be lost to the Communists.’” 

According to Diem, Ambassador Durbrow and the Michigan 
State University group, which had been commissioned to tram 
the Civil Guard as a conventional pohee force, reported un¬ 
favourably on the Self-Defence Corps. They said that smee the 
viUages had been under the control of the Communists for 
years, the village guard would certainly be infiltrated by the 
^mmunists and therefore untrustworthy, and that military 
aid given to the Self-Defence Corps would eventually be used 
agamst the government 

differences over the role of the Qvil 

eiven hv of the pobce-type training 

Lt we University ‘When I complained 

enoueh ’ bp ^ ^ would be told that there was security 

agamst us ^ North had started a war 

problem Dnrh ^ bemg obsessed with the security 

education anH nv J for the economic side and for 

factonesandmilk ^ viUages. You can build 

for the Conimuni4.’^ security you just build 

of Amba^do^i!rf!l considered the blank wall 

to theUmted States^HeToM ^ 

make He wanferf k that he had three requests 

^^nted to increase tto access roads; he 

wantedmiUtary traim^^ ° 20.000 men; and 

on aU pomts ^ 0 ““"^““ 

^ South Korean model ^ ^ . ®°“‘h Vietnamese army 

’ and the beginning of the Viet Cong 
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war, late m 1959, there was a security vacuum in the country¬ 
side of South Vietnam The Civil Guard and the Self-Defence 
Corps were untrained and mcompetent, and hved on a shoe¬ 
string When they were wounded or sick they got no treatment 
from army doctors, and, of course, they had none of their 
own, nor were they admitted to array hospitals 

With an extra 20,000 men in the array. Diem beheved that he 
would have had enough competent and tramed troops to re¬ 
place part of the Self-Defence Corps and the Civil Guard for 
paramihtary traming Wretchedly eqmpped and shamefully 
treated, both groups, under the circumstances, performed re¬ 
markably well when the weight of the Viet Cong attack began 
to fall on them But they did not - and could not - perform 
well enough 

Even the shattering reverses in Laos in 1959 failed to alert the 
West to the dangers that were buildmg up in South Vietnam 
All was optimism and sweetness and light After visitmg Laos, 
Thailand, Cambodia, and South Vietnam at this tune, and 
having contrasted the curious Western complacency with the 
grave anxieties of local officials, I set out some of my own 
fears m an article for The New Republic, In which I quened 
whether the policies being pursued m South-East Asia were 
adequate to meet the Commumst threat as it was developing 
The article was published on 12 December 1959 It read 

Where once there was an adventuristic Communist tendency to 
take risks, and revolutions were launched haphazardly from inade¬ 
quately prepared political bases, the emphasis is now on careful 
plannmg. The fundamental pohey has been to remam under cover 
and to expand the 'patnotic national united front m order to mobil¬ 
ize the strength of the entire people’, as one Malayan Commumst 
Party direcUve put it What happened in Laos showed the results 
of such a policy it also demonstrated the total mcapacity of the 
Royal Lao Army to meet the Communists’ pohtico-mflitary offen¬ 
sive. Its staff proved incompetent and untramed Its communications 
were almost non-existent Though half of its twenty-five theoretical 
infantry battahons are tcmtonals and serve in then own provincial 
regions, this built-in machinery to cope with Com m u n ist subversion 
and the recruiting of Pathet Lao regional forces fell down m prac¬ 
tice because of the lack of rural administration and the easily ex¬ 
ploited gnevances of the vaiagers 
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If the Pathet Lao activities were confined to Sam Ncua and 
Phong Saly, where occupation for a period of several years gave the 
Co m m u nists the opportumty to mdoctnnatc and recruit, it would 
be reasonable to view the situation with less concern, Smee Septem¬ 
ber It has become obvious, however, that the southern provinces 
are also seriously infected. The unpalatable fact is that the Pathet 
Lao’s organization of peasant soldiers is now such that it can turn 
on the pressure at any pomt. It controls the countryside just as 
effectively as the Viet Minh once controlled it dunng the Indo¬ 
china War: and so far has the deterioration m secunty gone that 
even the drastic improvement in the military capabilities of the 
Royal Lao Army now envisaged under the current aid programme 
IS not likely to prove sufiBcient for the needs of the situation. The 
problem is not merely the creation of a better army: the first and 
most difficult hurdle is to wm over the inhabitants of the country’s 
ten thousand villages and to create an environment in which the 
army can operate m temtoiy which is neither neutral nor hostile 
In Thailand the government says it is satisfied that Commumst 
penetration of the Laos type has not occurred In a society that 
suffers neither from rural poverty nor food shortages, the Com¬ 
munists have found it the least profitable of all South-East Asian 
recniitmg grounds There are, nevertheless, several factors which 
^oidd oc^ion care m assessmg the mtemal stability of Thailand, 
m less than four Commumst parties, the Thai, the Chinese, the 
Vietnamese, operate withm the country. 

Ronfiio Communist Party has had its headquarters in 

T>n1ir ^ years, and the Thai army and 

^ ^ ^ the more vulnerable 

feel north-eastern provinces, where the inhabitants 

the 50 onn\/^^ ^ the Thais of Bangkok, 

Mekone and^ nmese refugees hvmg along the right bank of the 
Withthe'patViP^T^^^ dissidents who have associated themselves 
•^1 roots A TTinv dearly succeeded in establishing ideologi- 

Lao type in this area is a 

niuch lareer^a^^m^^ Arnerican equipment and training, is very 
^ substantial norho ®®oiently tramed than the Lao army: but 
not to protect tbp required for duty around Bangkok - 

^gune from a coun uuhtary attack but to preserve the 

the police m tbp successive elimination of the Navy 

of po-5ver m the baT^/T^ % Sovernment has led to the concentra¬ 
te'll Pnrmits^ While Field-Marshal Sarit’s 

nim to remain m office, it will probably continue to 
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pr^nt a homogeneous fa?ade many of hjs subordinates are not 
looking for military promotion, however, but for short cuts to 
pohhcal power and matenal advancement They, too, want their cut 
of ^ melon While they are squabblmg over it Thailand’s current 
stabihty could qmckly be destroyed 

Of Cambodia’s 31,000-man army the best that can be said is that 
Sihanouk has succeeded m keeping the Communists out of it Like 
the Lao army, it is mamtamed by the United States and tramed by 
France The Cambodians are basically better soldiers fbnn the Lao¬ 
tians but there is nothmg to mdicate that the French have made 
a better fist of then- trammg here than they did in Laos Sihanouk 
believes that his pohcy of neutrahty and his efforts to be on fnendly 
terms with Ho Chi Minh’s regune m North Vietnam have prevented 
the subversion of the rural population But he is also frank enough 
to adrmt that a Laotian-type situation could develop at any tune 
if Hanoi or Pekmg gave the word 
Smce the important colonial element is now withdrawn, the 
biggest and best of all avowedly anti-Communist South-East Asian 
armies is in South VietnatrL Here the American Mfiitary Aid Advis¬ 
ory group has knocked a hotch-potch of forces left over from the 
Indo-China war mto an effective-lookmg force of 150,000 men It 
performed creditably m a recent operation against Communist m- 
surgents in the Ca Mau peninsula Its troops are smartly turned out 
and well tramed m conventional infantry tactics like the other 
regional forces, its spearhead is an ilite paratroop regiment 
Whether even this is a suflScient army, or the right army, is open 
to doubt however It suffers from the handicaps of a Western type 
army (dependence on roads for movement and air drops for field 
supply) and it lacks modern equipment This 1960 Vietnamese army 
would undoubtedly prove more effective than the 1954 French army 
in fightmg the Viet Cong, the only possible enemy But would it 
prove effective enough? The Viet Cong is neither road-bound nor 
dependent on air support it has retamed its essential guerrilla char¬ 
acteristic. To date, it has contented itself with scattered guerrilla ac¬ 
tions m South Vietnam But Vietnamese officials I talked with 
recently are sure that the whole Communist regional network has 
been mamtamed. If Hanoi were to arm it and activate it and to re¬ 
inforce the pohUcal and military cadres known to be at work now m 
the South Wetnamese countryside. Diem’s forces could easily find 
themselves over-extended 

In the five and a half years that have elapsed smce the signing of 
the Geneva Agreement, the Communists have succeeded m creaung 
over a wide area m South-East Asia the poliUcal base and the military 
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machinery necessary for the application of Mao Tsc-tung’s thcorieo 
of Communist revolutionary war The Western response has been 
to strive for the internal security of the region by the creation of 
conventional armies. Smee even m SEATO there is no study of 
Maoist theories and tactics, their application inevitably leads to 
shock and sometimes even to the total lack of comprehension that 
characterized the initial Laotian, and Western reaction to the events 
last summer m the provmces of Sam Ncua and Phong Saly. We 
seem to have forgotten the lessons of the Indo-China War. 


The unfortunate Civil Guard and Self-Defence Corps in 
South Vietnam paid bitterly for their forgetfulness. The Self- 
Defence Corps are the home guard At least they live within the 
framework of the village. But the Civil Guards, on whom the 
burden of mamtainmg lines of commumcations fell, live with 
their families m a world of blockhouses and barbed-wire entan- 
^ements Every major road or railway bridge has its adjoining 
IV uard post With then mud walls and rows of pointed 
am 00 sticks, they are at once an act of defiance and a ghastly 
rei^ er of the inhumanity of this never-endmg war. Attacks 
in the worst areas come nightly. Help often comes only after a 
post has fallen, and by that time, of course, it is too late to be 
hLiw assistance to the men. women, and children to whom 
enough ^ probably a welcome- 

arJrein’ ^ current American aid programme they 
whe^S^ trammg They know 

guns ammuniUon wiU at least fit their 

comfort of rari’ enough of it They are gettmg the 

’vincial heado commumcate with the pro- 

less lonely than they w 

^^ies financial year, the Umted 

that had ^ Saigon briefly reviewed the prob- 

added: ‘To Vietnam after 1954. Then it 

problems, the T 7 ^®P® these many 

since 1954 u ^ many-faceted aid programme, 

mtheeaSyyears 
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programmes, and as these needs were met the emphasis shifted 
more towards the rebuilding of the destroyed transport and 
commumcations network, and the re-estabhshing of the former 
agricultural production so as to reheve the country from its 
dependence on external assistance for meeting its basic needs 
from abroad ’ The reconstruction phase was said to have been 
largely completed The Umted States had helped matenally’m 
the fields of education, land reform and land development, 
health, and pubhc works Concomitant with these efforts, ‘and 
of increasing importance now that reconstruction is virtually 
completed’, was the drive to raise the country’s industrial pro¬ 
duction, a programme m which United States aid had also 
played a major role 

Unofficial reports written by officials were no less cheerful m 
their tone, Mr J Pnee Gittmger, who was responsible for ad- 
mimstering the economic and technical project m support of 
the Vietnamese agranan reform programme from September 
1955 to December 1959, wrote in similar terms in the Far East¬ 
ern Survey ‘Since the Geneva accords were signed m July, 
1954, agranan reform has been a key programme of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s government in the Repubhc of Vietnam, and 
one which it has shown a marked determination to carry out - 
especially m its land transfer and land settlement aspects,’ he 
wrote m the issue of January 1960 Other writers were even 
more glowing m their praise 

The only mference that the uninformed reader could draw 
from such stuff was that this great volume of United States aid, 
runmng by 1960 to more than $1300 million, had flowed mto 
productive channels which had rehabihtated South Vietnam 
and even prepared it for an economic take off 

Nothing could have been further from the truth A meagre 
1 4 per cent of Umted States aid, or $15 miUion, went to agri¬ 
culture between 1955 and 1960 The much-vaunted rural help 
programme did not exist Land reform was a flop Indastry was 
insignificant 

In the first five years of American assistance, 87 per cent of 
the non-mihtary aid came m the form of commodity imports 
These were sold by the Vietnamese government The piastres 
thus generated went into a counterpart fund from which the 
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government paid the army, and with what was left over financed 
various economic or technical projects with the approval and 
help of the Umted States Operations Mission, In 1962, for in¬ 
stance, payments to the troops accounted for 7.1 billion piastres 
out of a total counterpart generation of 8 6 billion piastres Out 
of some SI,500 milhon from 1954 through the financial year 
1962, no more than about $300 milhon went to economic 
development This is a substantial figure, and there are some 
results to show for it. But the fact remams that in neither agri¬ 
culture nor mdustry was South Vietnam making the progress 
so widely claimed for it. 

The nature of the aid certainly produced an impression of 
progress Nearly half the imports were m the form of consumer 
goods and their display m the shop wmdows, and their use by 
the well-heeled rmnonty distracted attention from the lack of 
well-being and the mounting unemployment, or underemploy¬ 
ment, among the majority In a propaganda sense this was im¬ 
portant The seeming afiluence of the South contrasted with the 
obvious grmdmg poverty of the North In other ways, also, 
the aid was beneficial. More than 90 per cent of the Vietnamese 
government’s revenue came from customs duties, and much of 
this, in turn, came from the American commodity Imports 
' programme But smee more than 50 per cent of this revenue 
also went to defence, includmg the payment of the Civil Guard 
and Self-Defence Corps, the economy, even with these hidden 
^nefits, was not stimulated by the aid programme m the way 
It was so often suggested Little progress was made in the in- 
dustry, and such progress as there was in agriculture held little 
promise in i960 that South Vietnam was on the way toward 
^nioymg the favourable balances of trade it was accustomed 
More the Second World War. 

® land reform programme which was said to have won so 
att government, and which claimed Diem’s 

^^hon as early as 1954, also proves on mvestigation to have 
Panie^?^^ uiore than a disappointment. It was not accom- 
foriT^ gross brutahties that characterized the land re- 
a in North Vietnam m 1956, of course It was 

altogether too conservative, attempt to help the 

IS by breaking up large estates for distribution. 
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To Iistea to Diem and his officials it still sounded remarkably 
successful They claimed that because of it more than 170,000 
farming famihes had become landowners and that they had 
been helped smce by follow-up programmes consisting of loans 
from the Agncultural Credit, farm tools, hvestock, and exten¬ 
sion services In fact, less than a third of ehgible peasants took 
advantage of it, and m many areas it made no impact at all 
or, worse, was used by the Viet Cong against the government 
Six years after the land reform ordinance was promulgated on 
22 October 1956 the government still had 150,000 hectares of 
distributable land on its hands 

In marked contrast to the land reform programme on Tai¬ 
wan, where landlords were allowed to keep only three hectares 
(about seven acres) of medium-grade paddy field, or twice that 
area of dry land, or in Japan, where ten acres of land m the 
nee areas was a family maximum, South Vietnam’s land re¬ 
form was anything but radical A landlord m South Vietnam 
may retam up to a hundred hectares of rice land and another 
fifteen hectares for bunal grounds and ancestor worship To 
have been cut down to this level may have been unpleasant for 
the rich but it was precious little help to the poor in a country 
where half a million peasant famihes own farms of one hectare 
or less. 

The programme lacked regulatory machmery to control 
tenant-landlord registration, and all sorts of side arrange¬ 
ments were entered mto to defeat its intenPon In Central Viet¬ 
nam, where there are at least a hundred thousand farms of one 
hectare or less, each village has pubhc lands which, m theory, 
it rents out at reasonable rates to the poorest peasants The 
idea IS that the pubhc lands should pfovide both village revenue 
and relief In practice, the system usually works as yet another 
means for squeeze and graft by appomted village chiefs and one 
of the worst forms of land exploitation No security of tenure 
is given beyond the crop year, and there is no mcentive for crop 
or land improvement when the poor peasants are allowed on 
the land. More often than not they do not get a chance at all, 
and the land goes to the nchest and most prominent landlord 

On the government side, there was a great reluctance, or 
Inabihty, to grant land titles Settlers from the impoverished 
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coastal areas who were resettled in the much more fertile and 
sparsely populated High Plateau waited m vain for titles to 
their new settlements. They were assigned garden plots and 
could work on communal farms: but the incentive of private 
ownership on their agricultural lands was still lacking. Tlie gov¬ 
ernment never faced up to the problem. 

In areas where lack of security had for many years prevented 
the landlords from visitmg or collecting rents from their pro¬ 
perties, the peasants regarded the land reform as an added tax, 
or worse While the land reform programme proper was in the 
mill, Diem promulgated regulations governing the maximum 
rentals that should be paid by tenants to landlords. The rates 
were fixed at 15 to 25 per cent of the principal crop Though 
this was meant to depend on the fertility of the land, the land- 
or gaining access to their family estates after many years of 
Viet Minh control chose to interpret the 25 per cent as a legal 
mmimum, and often charged much higher rates. 

V ® P^^P^S^nda opportumties such practices presented to the 
Viet U)ng were obvious enough The political subtleUes of the 
heyond the peasants. All they knew was that 
nnv t ^ + nought the landlords back To be sure, they had to 
Vice PitiT ^ ^ Minh and were hable to compulsory sor¬ 
did nnf guerrillas, but they knew the money 

her ^ profit of absentee landlords Thus, in Septem- 
of what tiT ^ discovered that m addition to the payment 
payment ^ exorbitant rentals they now faced the 

they had onnp ^ ^ hectare) for land 

respond with th their own, they did not often 

hibuted to them^ ^siasm that Saigon and Washmgton at- 

\h?V ^ nce-growmg lands of 

tillers proip their own land-to-the- 

^ilo-Chma War^V k it had begun during the first 

provided the npc f ^ Programme was drastic, radical, and 

^tics to keen out terrorist 

^ts of Z the landlords, even smaU ones 

Second Wotld*War and *v, toWDs and cities during 

World War and the Indo-China War hoped to take 
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possession of the ancestral holdings that some of them had not 
seen for years, if ever Tu Phuong, a well-known Saigon jour¬ 
nalist, went back to his native village of Cao Lanh near the 
Cambodian border to dispose of fas own small holdmgs Viet 
Cong agents met him when he arrived in the village and told 
him that the fixed governmental price was not consistent with 
their land reform programme The price was too high, they 
said They instructed him to divide his land into three and to 
sell it for one third of the government pnce Tu Phuong was 
stubborn and not afraid of the Viet Cong He declined to accept 
their terms So the Viet Cong killed him, and Tu Phuong joined 
the ranks of the ‘wicked landlords’ who had sought to defraud 
the people and who had been saved by the courageous Com¬ 
munist cadres' 

Lack of skills, lack of fertilizers, constant war, uncertain 
markets, and interfering authorities conspned against the 
peasants The Japanese peasant pays the eqmvalent of 600 
piastres for a ton of ammonium sulphate and tncalcium phos¬ 
phate , the Vietnamese peasant pays 2,300 piastres a ton - if 
he buys it, or can afford to buy it The Japanese nee sells at 
1,000 piastres a ton Vietnamese nee at 600 piastres The 
Japanese yield is about five tons a hectare, the Vietnamese yield 
only shghtly more than two The Japanese peasant is conser¬ 
vative and satisfied with the status quo What should we expect 
the Vietnamese peasant to be? 
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A Village Goes Wrong 

A hideous rumour swept the bars and the brothels of Hanoi in 
the summer of 1954 The streetwalkers m towns taken over by 
the Viet Minh in the southern delta had been obliged to become 
street cleaners 1 It is no reflection on the character of the great 
exodus from the North that the bar girls and harlots were 
among the first to go. A widely circulating story among Viet¬ 
namese peasant women was that the Viet Minh troops had been 
in some way de-sexed. 

The victory won, however, Giap’s iron discipline relaxed 
enough to permit the troops who had been too busy fightmg to 
marry. AH over the South before the Viet Minh evacuation 
late m 1954, hundreds, even thousands, of weddings took 
place At the worst, it seemed, the separation would be for 
two yejLTS In Quang Ngai, one of the poorest of aU provinces 
in Central Vietnam, but also one with great strategic im¬ 
portance, more than 500 of these weddmgs were celebrated, 
and some 20,000 famihes there have close relatives in the 
North 

To a lesser degree this happened aU over the South. Every¬ 
where the 3,000 to 5,000 cadres and troops who were dehber- 
ately left behmd had friends and accomphces to support them 
The heaviest concentrations were m the coastal provinces of 
the Phu Yen, Bmh Dinh, Quang Nam, and Quang Ngai, which 
Viet Cong had held m their entirety, or m large part, for 
years; in the Red belt north of Saigon, now known as the 
^ ^ Plain of Rushes near the Cambodian border, 
nn .1 ^ idekong delta provmces of Vinh Long and Vinh Binh, 
la the Ca Mau pensinsula. 

jjj there were some, however. In Kontum Province 

aards t sixty cadres worked among the montag- 

farty ^ hundred, and m Darlac, 

eir original orders were to work among the people in 
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preparation for the 1956 elecUons, which, under the ‘Declara¬ 
tion of Intent’ appended to the Geneva Agreement, were to 
unify the country once again 

Diem’s early survival and refusal to agree to elections caught 
the Communists off guard They had banked heavily on the 
French, who had signed, and were expected to honour, the 
Geneva Agreement, and had not reckoned that Diem would 
have been able to get nd of them so easily, or so quickly 

Apart from those on liaison duties, few Communist cadres 
made them way South before 1957 Ho was preoccupied with 
mtema! problems The land reform programme under Truong 
Chinh had turned into a brutal and bloody mess that led even 
to a short-lived peasant uprismg in Ho’s home provmce m 
November 1956 Ho hunself seemed anxious to portray Me 
m North Vietnam as attractive enough to induce the Souther¬ 
ners to welcome unification, and 1956 was scarcely the time 
In addition, the Soviet Umon discouraged any early reopening 
of the war The Lien Viet was absorbed m an even broader 
Fatherland Front, which set out to appeal to Southerners on 
nationalistic hnes Truong Chinh went into temporary echpse 
for his land reform blunders and brutahties, and Southerners 
such as Le Duan, who had once commanded fiie Viet Minh 
forces m the South, and Ung Van Khiem, who sawed for a 
time as Foreign Mimster, began to come to the fore 

Instead of a quick, two year take-over, Hanoi now had to 
prepare for another long drawn out struggle It -warned cadres 
in South Vietnam that Me would be hard and difficult Instruc¬ 
tions were to open as many private schools as possible, and to 
form front associations among professional men, tradesmen, 
workers, and peasants The cadres infiltrated as teachers mto 
Diem’s anti-illiteracy classes for adults and opened night classes 
of their own They even took jobs in the pnvate transport com- 
pames, serving as drivers and conductors in buses which circu¬ 
lated through the country Far from the towns, m the moun- 
tams and swamps and m remote nee fields, they began the 
preparation of their pohtical bases 

The most jUummating account ever given of these tactics was 
written by a cadre m a report titled ‘Experience in Turning XB 
village in Kien Phong Provmce mto a Combat Village’, ‘XB 
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vfflage’ is, ot course, a code nSme, assumed for 
reasons by the author of the report, wteh 
m 1962. Kien Phong is in the western Mekong delta an 
paxt of the Plain of Rushes, most of which has for year 
a Viet Cong stronghold 

Typically in the Plain of Rushes, XB village is entirely 
rounded by water. It has a population of 6,000 people an 
founded during the late forties or early fifties during the mit 
stages of the Indo-China War. Though the land was ongma y 
ovraed by one big landlord and fifty smaller ones, the report 
states, they left the region during the fightmg against me 
French, returning after the war to reclaim their land an o 
collect back rent. 

To begin with, XB was not a Commumst village, or even a 
village that sympathized with the Commumsts. On the con 
trary, reading between the hues of the report, it seems that the 
Diem admimstration had done good work there, bringing gov 
emmental authonty m the form of an admimstrative office, a 
secunty section, and a post of mihtiamen 
What legitimate grievances could the Commumsts find here 
to exploit? The answer was land. 


Before, during, and after the elimination of our enemy’s influence, 
the Party in XB village always used the subject of land as a means 
of propagandizmg the people and indoctrinatmg the masses [the 
report said] In its pohtical and armed struggle, m its administra¬ 
tion of the rural area, and m other revolutionary tasks, the Party 
well knew how to make use of the farmers’ mterest in land On 
It we built a mass movement And for that reason the revolution¬ 
ary movement made great progress and resulted m great suc¬ 
cess 

At first this struggle was sporadic and weak. The farmers merely 
Wanted the land rent to be reduced and their right to farm the land 
^aintamed Now the farmers cUng to their land. The landlords re- 
^^avTv in the cities, leaving the task of retaking the land and coUec- 
of rent to the soldiers posted m the area But these troops can 
0 little The slogan ‘Kill the Land Robbers’ "was welcomed. The 
armers now know they have the force to prevent the landowners 
retaking their lands and can prevent the U S -Diem clique 
oppressing the people Farmers are now free to farm, without 
Viog either land rent or agncultural tax All private and pubhc 
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land has been distributed and ownership is now maintained except 
for land near enemy army posts 

The task clearly was not easy At first Diem’s mobile troops 
were active m the area, and especially m two neighbourmg vil¬ 
lages which were on dry land Durmg the first years of peace, 
when the Lao Dong Party made several attempts to become 
active. Diem’s men three times broke up the organization 
Three Party members were killed, two secretanes arrested, and 
more than a hundred cadres and others taken mto custody 
Fmally only one cadre remamed, and he commanded no local 
support 

In 1959, cadres from what the report described as the ‘higher 
level’, a reference to Party organizers who had been hving m 
secunty m Cambodia, or deeper in the Plam of Rushes, or the 
Maquis D, or who had come m from North Vietnam, arrived 
to gather scattered Party members and to instruct them in re- 
estabhshing destroyed Party bases The report said 

Thmgs were so difficult then that members were forced to hide 
m the fields and marshes during the day, and only at mght could 
they shp back mto the villagea to do propaganda work among the 
fermers Several farmers were deeply interested m the struggle to 
get them land and they let themselves be mdoctnnated easily A 
base was established at a farm. Our cadres went on helping farmers 
fight for ownership of certain lands and for the reduction of rent 
on other land Gradually our victones convinced some of them and 
we were able to bnng mto bemg XB Party, consistmg of seven 
members. 

This mcrease from one to seven m Viet Cong membership 
apparently brought a vigorous reaction from Diem’s forces 
Government battahons, commg both by land and water, swept 
through the village area One three-man defence group lost tsvo 
men killed m action m one day Like the Party organization 
before it, it rebuilt and became of platoon size, while the XB 
organization itself grew imtil it had 26 Party members, 30 
members m the Lao Dong Youth, 274 m the Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion 150 in the Youth Group, and 119 in the Liberation 
Women’s Group 

‘Two thousand people, or two thirds of the villagers, lake 
part m Party-led actisuties,’ the report said From one outlawed 
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man to the active control of 2,000 seemingly willing recruits 
in the space of only two years! This was the claim, and, in the 
light of experience elsewhere in the Mekong delta, it does not 
seem altogether unwarranted, though as the report makes clear, 
Party officials were often guilty of errors of judgement and 
unwise acts 


The fanning of the fires of revolution and ‘agitprop’ among 
the fanners to seek the right of landownership and a reduction 
in rent was merely a first step. The report notes that despite 
this the struggle’ remained sporadic and weak and did not 
constitute a mass movement The Diem forces remained Strong 
in the village The Party therefore began a campaign to elimin¬ 
ate the influence of the leadmg villagers and the local security 
agents. 


The methods adopted are not discussed, but, since the closing 
months of 1959 and early 1960 were marked everywhere by a 
\ast increase m discrimmate terror, they are not difficult to 
guess For mstance, on 5 December 1959 ten Viet Cong agents 
arme nfles and small sub-machme-guns, kidnapped a 
1 age chief m Long An Provmce on the outskirts of Saigon 
ree ays later villagers found his disembowelled body float- 
mnrH ^ village. A similar number of armed Viet Cong 

hamlet on 16 De- 

nrnf>i> i’ fuUowmg day opened fire on his funeral 

^ village guard and woundmg five other 

thf' f* isolated mcidents They were part of 

th- ^sential pattern of Communist control. 

caused by village notables 
that if ifiP A i^^Port said] We awoke the people to the 
thf> r, clique succeeded in permanently 

H th" cntpM village notables and security, soon 

lo I . ^11 ord, and others would return to the village 

the security notables and sweep 

*' L.cm ofTidalJ persuade the people to liquidate 

the families of the 
a S n e report noted with satisfaction: 

method. After a while certain notables refused to 
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■!\or> for the enemy and some took the side of the people. Thus, 
■Rhen our enemies tned to beptn projects in the vilJagc, no one would 
work With them. The U S -Diem clique tried to win back the peo¬ 
ple bt distnbuung drugs m the Milage The offer was flatly rejected 
Some of the people c\cn debated openly and strongly with the 
cncm> agents, rmaltj, the Diem clique had to abandon the village 
Since no Milage council could be maintained there The Party hailed 
this gre-at racccss and urged other Milages m the area to follow the 
c-tamplc. Since then, in surrounding Milages, we have been success¬ 
ful in eliminating the influence of the enemy In the area now there 
onlj remains some Diem soldiers who live m a mflitary post 

To this stage, XB village had merely turned from being for 
and with the government to being for itself Its people’s interests 
were narrow, shallow, and not at all in keeping with the doc¬ 
trinaire Communist requirements To play its proper part in 
South Vietnam's war of national liberation, it clearly had to 
become an active participant It had to fight, and the more it 
could be made to fight, and the more the government forces 
could be encouraged to fight against it, the more rapidly would 
Uic people become fully identified with the Communists’ 
goals, which do not seek merely to exclude the government 
from rural areas but to overthrow it 

Besides encouraging the people to grab Jjie land and to ‘kill 
the land robbers’, the Party also began to attend to public 
health, sanitation, education, and even the marketing of far¬ 
mers’ produce It opened a first aid station which was run by a 
public health cadre, who also visited the sick, and tramed and 
appointed a midwife *In the matter of schools,’ the report 
said, ‘the Party called the problem to the attention of the 
people at a pubhc meeting ’ Well aware that Diem’s oflicials 
were understandably wary of starting schools m villages which 
they did not fully control, the Party cunningly suggested that 
an approach should be made to distnct officials for aid m build¬ 
ing the school and supplymg the teachers This faded, as the 
Party had expected, and the Communists therefore took over, 
raised the money by collection, and budt the schools and 
‘guided’ the people m their management 

From land reform to first aid, to schools, to the organization 
of youth, women, and peasants, the Lao Dong Party in XB 
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village demonstrated that a small hard-core group of members 
could quickly control large numbers of people. Altogether 
2,000 people, or a third of the population, took part m the 
Party-led activities 

By the end of 1960 the Party had made such progress that 
the pubhc establishment of the National Liberation Front in 
t e village became the occasion of a quasi-reiigious festival, 

of the houses were whitewashed, and flags were made 
flagpoles in front of each house [the report said], 
<ttno flown throughout the village, expres- 

The struggle and their support of revolution 

mdoctnnated the people and prepared them to 
flaes n ? When the soldiers came to take away the 

nofa Vi!t ^ 

are vour r<-l means that the people, some of whom 

soldiers families, have land to till.’ Most 

old man wai this view and took away only a few flags One 

would lessen th because his flag was wet. He feared that this 

would lessen the solemmty of the ceremony. 

at fo^of°” ^ ” 

of the NatrnnQi T 'k ^ oxpression, the establishment 

taS"Lr"s*r" ■ 

thepeoDletrvmou''' The Pa^ now set to work to get 

XB Village mto ^ ™®titary weapons and to jom m turning 

With the soldiers vm^ge, ready not merely to argue 

soldiers about schools and flags but to make war on 

the ra*™Md toe^elf“f resistance, and at 
laying metal anri k u troops carried the burden 

boards hideon^i spikes and the construction of 

barbed nails set m wn^ri^ ^ made from needle-pointed 
‘ hijgjy ^ ° blocks, which both sides sow in 

■^e dJ„i fk ^ soldiers 

bcT? ".k^ by the 

ar J themselves while e ^ Party members laid the naily 

nat the people ’ 

^--eeponeormJsXat^L^^rr 

^ ^jured by a naily board 
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This caused the soldiers to withdraw Party members correctly 
regarded this as a success and held a mass meeting at which it 
was explained that the laymg of naily boards had prevented the 
entrance of the enemy The cadres declared that if the people 
did not Jay naily boards tJie enemy would come to cohect land 
rents, levy taxes, impose corvee labour and draft young men 
into the army The Party then introduced the slogan ‘One 
naily board for each square of land’ So the people built naily 
boards and more soldiers were injured Then the Party showed 
the people how to lay barricades of thorny bamboo booby 
trapped with grenades and to build combat fences to keep out 
the troops Among some, doubts and misgivings lingered An 
old farmer opposed the plan and asked for permission to leave 
the area The soldiers came before the farmer got away and 
told him to remove the gates He removed a few and the Party 
‘renewed its education work’ to ‘explain the damage done by 
the mopping up operation’ The cadre explained that fencing 
the area, laying combat gates, laying down naily boards, pro¬ 
selytizing the army and engaging m political struggle all contri¬ 
buted to the defence of a village, protected the hves of the 
villagers, and kept the land intact The Party sent its best cadre 
to re-cducatc the old farmer, and m time he became ‘enhght- 
ened’, approved the setting up of combat gates, and ‘confessed 
his fault before the people’ 

The Farmers’ Association took over the combat gates and 
the laymg of naily boards Each sub cell of the Farmers’ Asso¬ 
ciation took charge of one combat gate, closed the gate when 
the government forces arrived, and gave the alarm by tocsin 
Thus, when the tocsin sounded each person knew which gate 
the enemy was entermg and how best to cope 

The army, Mao Tse tung once directed, fought not merely 
for the sake of fighting but to ‘agitate the masses, to organize 
them, to arm them, and to help them establish revolutionary 
military power’ Mao would be pleased by XB village and hun¬ 
dreds of others like it m South Vietnam 

The more the villages resist, the more the troops come to 
mop up, and the more they mop up, the more the people tarn to 
the Communists Agam, the people learn war through war At 
XB village now the people compete with each other m the 
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manufacture of Daily boards. The mopping-up 
bigger m size, and the people resist more furiously A tarm 
has invented a bottle grenade According to the report, i 
tested on a dog, v/hich it disembov/elled. It is now in gen 
manufacture in the peasant cottages Where once only 
cadres made naUy boards, now everyone makes and lays t erm 
But for the Party officials of XB village this is far from goo 
enough. Best progress was made m the field of armed strugg e 
Pohtical struggle and proselytizing operations among the troops 
remained weak, and even the armed struggle itself was 
The laying of naily boards and even various counter-attacks in 
which the people participated were designed only to chec 
enemy operations and not to annihilate the government forces 
or to seize their weapons They were defensive, not offensive. 
Political struggle was weak, the report found, and not closely 
enough bound to the armed struggle. Instead of attacking the 
enemy pohticaliy, the Party only led the people to the pomt 
where they passively opposed and were content to keep ter¬ 
rorism out of the village The Party had also paid httle atten¬ 
tion to getting agents to infiltrate mto the army. Local cadres 
had failed to enhghten soldiers with whom they had contact, 
or to turn them into infiltration agents, or to establish political 
bases m local milit ary umts. 

To read this and the rest of the catalogue of Party failings, 
XB village sounds anything but a howling success. ‘Though 
the Party correctly based its actions on the people’s mterests - 
especially with respect to land - and persuaded them to join the 
movement, it did not know how to profit from the oppor- 
tuTuty to teach the people that their rights and mterests must be 
' to the national interests of mdependence, peace, 

^ ^^^^'^ation, or that they must focus all their resentment 
against, the U.S.-Diem chque.’ The report then 
its most significant sentence: ‘Consequently, 
eraies’^ satisfied about land, the movement degen- 

cai ’’i'ords, the villagers were bored stiff by the ideologi- 
froiYi a compelled to attend. And this, it appears 

report, is true also of other villages 
^ 1 IS also a combat village. Fenced in, it has naily 



A 'Village Goes Wrong 
boards and gates and has succeeded m keeping out the govern¬ 
ment forces, but the mass movement there remains weak The 
Party m Ni village failed to understand that the key motive 
power m a combat village came from urging the people to 
stand up and fight 'Thus the people being unaware of the 
necessity for a combat village did not participate actively in 
Its establishment ’ In other villages the peasants made naily 
boards but did not take part in laying them 
The Communists drew their lessons from XB village They 
felt they were on the right lines, but they had to exert much 
greater effort to prevent the people from becommg passive 
They had to develop a greater spirit of offence and be deter¬ 
mined to attack the government forces ever more fiercely 
And what lessons should we draw? Nothing in the XB vil¬ 
lage report and nothing m the evidence gathered from villages 
newly released from Communist control, suggests that it is 
necessary to match ideology with ideology The people are not 
interested m Communism or in anti-Communism Above all, 
they are interested in land, and what that means to their Lveh- ^ 
hood Over and over again that emerges from XB report They 
are interested in schooling and in health The Diem administra¬ 
tion lost its following only when the landlords returned and 
the Communists exploited them demands XB village had only 
twenty-six Party members and thirty candidate members m 
the Lao Dong Youth, or fewer than one in each hundred of 
the population Of the rest, fewer than one m ten were mem¬ 
bers of Front organizations, though a third were participants 
in Party-led activities Since these activities mcluded enter- 
tamments such as propaganda plays and dances, the Viet 
Cong, despite them skill and dedication, still had a famly loose 
hold over the peasants They were not lost to the government 
but only held captive by the Viet Cong 
This is true everywhere, yet, like the re-run of an old horror 
movie, the Arvms follow the French example They assume 
guilt by association in the areas beyond them control Tragi¬ 
cally few seem to appreciate that this sort of war is lost, not 
won, by killing people 

In July 1961 I went from south Saigon to Vinh Binh Pro¬ 
to watch SIX army and newly tramed Civil Guard 
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battalions with artillery and naval Bassac 

along a tongue of land betvreen Mekong and to 
rivets and extendmg to to South Ctoa Sea^ wa^tW 
Aivms’ biggest operation yet. It might have been much mw 
I ha^^l not seen a precisely .m.lar operation wij 

identical intentions conducted by ^eam 

Force in Thai Binh Province m the Red River delta nm y 

^her, . ^ Ap, 

Five armoured cars and an armoured troop earn r 
tailed to act as escort for me and two Vietnamese corresp 
dents on the fifty-mile drive from the Mekong River cross g 
to divisional headquarters at Tra Vinh When we move o 
as far as the regiments, we went m a convoy contai^g tens oi 
vehicles and almost a company of men Once again it was a 
army that thought m terms of towns and roads - and an enemy 
that thought in terms of people and countryside. 

The area selected for the operation was down-river from 
Vinh Long, at the tip of the tongue formed by the Mekong and 
the Bassac rivers It was about thirty miles long and twenty 
wide Some of it was sandy soil and used for growing vege¬ 
tables Other parts of it were under rice, which gave wa-y at 
the tip of the tongue to mangrove swamps Only one indiffer¬ 
ent, much-mined road penetrated the area Until the previous 
month a Civil Guard post had been precariously maintained. 
Then the Viet Cong attacked m strength, killed eight of the 
guards and wounded sixteen others, thus ending for the time 
being all links with the government, since Diem's village coun¬ 
cils had long been disbanded by the Viet Cong 
Viet Cong strength m the area was estimated at about 500, 
of whoia about 200 to 300 were known to be armed They 
suf&cient, however, to exercise loose control over the 
■whole area and very tight authonty over the swamp zone, 
^ they had trammg camps and factories for manufactur- 
cnide land mines and primitive guns. 
v?as hoped m the operation to kiU about a hui 
0 ^ ^ Viet Cong and to capture many others But th 
shpped through the lines at night and got away by 
^ artillery blazed fruitlessly into the Ime of advance 
stiythmg wrong in this *The villagers have asked r 
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artillery because it gives them an opportunity to run away 
from the Viet Cong,’ said the divisional commander I don’t 
know whether he expected me to beheve him 
The following month, after the army had retired, leaving 
thousands of unhappy peasants behind it, Buddhist bonzes 
petitioned the province chief in Tra Vmh against the shelling 
of hamlets and pagodas and to demand the release of their im- 
pnsoned fellows Some months later their leader, Superior 
Bonze Son Vong, appeared on the hsts of the central com- 
imttee of the Viet Cong's National Liberation Front 
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The Viet Cong change from pohtioal by the 

to Maoist warfare was a slow but assistance it 

shortcomings of the Diem regmie and the ^P® 
received, but dehberate, pteme6tated, and. after W . 

»57 and July 1959 the ™mese gOTe»t re- 
ported to the International Control Commi^io 
by Viet Cong cadres of ten servicemen, twenty-eigh 
guards, sixty-five village officials, and fifty-one civffians D 
ing this penod Diem’s forces discovered more tha , 
dumps of arms and ammumtion. Most of the - -g 

well greased against the weather and well packaged. ^ 
than 300 of the dumps, scattered through twenty-eigh 
South Vietnam’s thirty-eight provmces, were mam 
sources of supply- They mcluded more than 600 rifles. 
mortars and bazookas, 142 madhine and sub-machme * 
23,500 mmes, hundreds of cases of ammumtion, more a 
12,000 shells, and large quantities of equipment, includmg 
typewriters and electric generators ^ 

Two weeks before the Senate subcommittee met in Was g 
ton in July 1959 to hear evidence from top officials that aU 
was well in South Vietnam, Diem pubhshed the first of three 
White Papers charging that the Communists in North Vietnam 
■were planning revolt in South Vietnam. The report conclude . 


"Ibc increasing remforcement of the Communist armed force^ 
die importation m great numbers of aicms and munitions into North 
Vietnam, secret arms and ammunition dumps left in the territory 
the Repubhe of Vietnam, and subversive manoeuvres earned out 
hy the Coimnumst cadres constitute tangible and irrefutable evi¬ 
dence of thcir deliberately aggressive mtentions It would be suffici¬ 
ent to recall at tilts point the recent statement made by Ho Chi 
^hnh during his trip to Moscow to Umta, the mouthpiece of the 
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Italian ConuDunist Party *We are building Socialism in Vietnain, 
but we are bufldmg it in only one part of the country while in the 
other part we sUU have to direct and bnng to a close the middle- 
class democratic and anti-impcnalistic revolution ’ 

July 1959 saw the beginning of large scale movement of 
armed cadres from North to South Vietnam This was not the 
beginning, however, of a conventional invasion The men who 
now returned were, if not without exception, almost exclu¬ 
sively Southerners who had gone North m 1954 They came 
back to their home areas, where they could confidently expect 
a warm welcome for the next, and terrorist, phase of the revolt 
which was soon to begm 

They followed three mam routes by junk along the coast, 
directly across the 17th parallel, and along the Ho Chi Minh 
trail m Laos to Kontum Provmce The first two were the eas¬ 
iest, and the most dangerous The third was hard, and exhaust- 
mg, but safe 

The Ho Chi Mmh trad sounds romantic Like the mandarin 
road that led from the Imperial capital at Hue along the coasf 
and through the porte de Chine to Chma, and the opium road, 
which ran north from Laos mto Tongking, it conveys a sense 
of colour and adventure 

To anyone unfamiliar with Indo-Chma, however, the sug¬ 
gestion of a trad is apt to be misleadmg In the West, the usual 
image of Vietnam is that of a land of peasant fanners m cone- 
shaped hats made of nce-straw, plodding their way across water¬ 
logged fields of nee behmd them pre Christian-era ploughs 
and mud-encrusted water buffalo That is true enough as far as 
it goes but It does not go far enough Most Vietnamese work 
m condiUons more or less like this, but most of Vietnam is 
not paddy fields but uncultivated jungle, filled with wild beasts 
and sparsely populated by tnbesmen who hunt with crossbows 
and blowpipes In such regions, there are no signposted trails, 
but scores of tracks, spread out over hundreds of miles of ter¬ 
ritory Often only wide enough for a man, or a small mountam 
pony, and hidden from the am by dense jungle fohage, they 
are uraally many miles from the nearest road 

In the early years of the first Indo China War, couriers from 
the Viet Minh’s mam bases and battle areas m Tongkmg 
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nsite Chain. Little of this region h d rising 

control. Much of dense W®- The 

above 7,000 feet and aU of months and to 

journey by this route was to It came to be known as the 

te both hazardous and exhausting. It came to oe , 

Ho Chi Minh trad, and was regard^ Viet Minh 

It ceased to be a joke onglemKon- 

forces in considerable shength spilled out of the ju s 

turn Province in the High Plateau, cap .,_jtal itself and 
north of the provincial capital, then took P 
swept on to destroy a French mobile gro p 

veteran battahons of the Korean War. _„^i,rance for so 

•Never had our army fought with 
long a time as in the winter-sprmg of 1 > ntiits which 

Vo^Nguyen Giap of this penod. ^“^^’^"nd 

marched and pursued the enemy for more 
kilometres There were others which moved sec V 
than a thousand kilometres on the Truong 

Smce all major actions were fought north of the 
Uel, the Ho Chi Minh trad did not play a deceive part 
defeat of the french. But, at a critical stage of the ^ 

theVietMinhwerebuildmgupfortheenalassaulton 

Phu, It enabled Giap to create a diversion which 
costly to the French m manpower and territory but neces 
tated the redeployment of forces which otherwise 
have been used to remforce, or to rescue, the garrison a 
Bien Phu Now, in this second Indo-China War, the 
Cong could not do without it. 

Through Laos, it is almost all in Kha country Kha m 
the name the French gave to the Alak and other tn ^ 
inhabit the region East of the Mekong River andthroug 
tangled mountains and scattered, sparsely populated v 
control of the Khas and their territory is, and has been 
for the past twelve years, firmly in the hands of a swarthy 
tribal chief named Sithone, who is also one of the members of 
the central executive committee of the Neo Lao Hak Xat 
^3.rty, the Communist pohtical front m Laos. 
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Fifl> years apo the French began their fruitless etForts to 
pacify the area A chieftain named Kominadom ralhcd the 
inbes to his side and for more than twenty years held out 
against the French The revolt ended in 1937 when French 
forces with three battalions of cavalry and 200 elephants 
brol c into Kommadom’s mountain base Kommadom and sus 
of his sons were killed Three, including Sithone, survived and 
svcrc sentenced to life imprisonment 
Lao Issara forces, which had risen against the French after 
the Second World War, rescued Sithone and his one surviving 
brother Later, both threw'm their lot with the Pathet Lao, and 
in 1950 Sithone united the tribesmen against the French and 
’liberated’ a huge area extending far to the west of the Mekong 
Rncr, and including the mountains around the town of Atto- 
peu and the Plateau of the Bolovens It has been ’liberated’ 
ever since 

Sithone went to prison for a second time in 1960, when he 
w'as seized by the Laotian Right wing m Vientiane along with 
Prince Souphanouvong and most of the other principal Pathet 
Lao leaders After his escape with Souphanouvong the follow¬ 
ing year, he returned to his tnbal areas and extended his con¬ 
trol over an even larger territory 
Two members of the staff of the British Embassy m Vien¬ 
tiane paid him an involuntary visit early in 1962 when they 
sought the release of Colombo Plan doctors who had been cap¬ 
tured by the Pathet Lao, and were themselves held prisoners 
for a month 

Sithone proved on first acquaintance to be a terrifying figure 
to the trussed up Englishmen Mervyn Brown, first secretary 
at the embassy, described him riding into a village on horse¬ 
back at the head of his well-armed band of guerrillas and 
‘looking like the personification of death with a peaked military 
cap, enormous black sun-glasses and stem features’ Even 
a couple of English prisoners did not seem to surprise Sithone, 
and he rode past them, fais features set, without a second 
glance 

When he got to know him. Brown found him stem, but with 
a good smile He doubted that he was a Communist, or that 
the Pathet Lao was a Communist movement in the Mekong 
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area. Rather, he put Sithoue down as a nationalist^ and an 
and-colomahst, who blamed the French and the Amencans f 

his two arrests, ,, , , 

Major Leaphard, the assistant British raihtary attache, who 

accompanied Brown, paid more attention to the inilitary pos¬ 
sibilities of the region. Brown noted that the tribesmen, f 
superstitious reasons, built their houses in small circles, 
phard that the tracks were kept m first-class order by the vn- 
lagers under the instruction of the Pathet Lao. Brown regair e 
a scarcity of food and potential crop-growmg areas as a fac¬ 
tor which would limit, and possibly prohibit, the movement o 
large numbers of troops and supphes Leaphard was impresse 
with the potenUal for large-scale, fauly rapid and quite secret 
movement that the numerous tracks and their dense jung e 


canopy f acditated 

In the long discussions that led to the second Geneva Agree¬ 
ment m 1962, Averell Harriman went to considerable lengths 
to get the Russians to spell out their commitment to put an end 
to the traffic along the Ho Chi Minh trad Their assurances on 
this point were one of the preconditions for an American sig¬ 
nature to the agreement In the first six months after the agree¬ 
ment came into effect, however, it became apparent that the 
Russians were m no position to see that it was honoured by 
others Planes, whether or not they were Russian, continued to 
drop supphes at Tchepone, the first major stagmg base along 
the trail, and in December 1962 South Vietnamese forces found 
a huge dump of new Chinese weapons in the High Plateau. 
Undoubtedly, some Viet Cong supplies come by air and others 
are brought in by sea. Lacking airfields and readily identifiable 
dropping zones, however, they find air supply hazardous and 
^ticertain; with American and South Vietnamese craft keep- 
“'S a close watch along the coast, the sea route, except for 
ocean-going vessels which can rendezvous with smaller boats 
beyond South Vietnam’s territorial waters, is also hazard- 
0^ and uncertam 

To the layman unfarmhar with this terrain, an obvious ques- 
Vietnamese paratroopers cannot move m and des- 
it m Tchepone is an obvious target* but to attack 

ongth from South Vietnam would be to open the Lao- 
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tjan war on highly disadvantageous terms Paratroopers could 
be dropped secretly farther south in Laos In some areas they 
would be highly vulnerable to counter-attack from consider¬ 
able Viet Cong forces in others they might search for months 
and find no trace of a trail Even if they were blessed by im¬ 
probable luck, the best they could hope for would be to put a 
temporary halt to the flow of supphes along the trail Nothing 
short of a major campaign to wrest control of the entire area 
would bring a permanent halt, and this is precisely the decision 
that SEATO considered and rejected m 1961 As more montag- 
nard Ranger companies were trained, they made an effort 
to infiltrate into this area of Laos but smce the trail is not one 
track but hundreds it would have been too optimistic to ex¬ 
pect their efforts to have more than a harassing effect Bomb¬ 
ing in this type of country, as the French discovered years ago, 

IS pointless Both the use of paratroopers and bombing have 
been tned with httle or no effect along the Annamite Cham m 
South Vietnam, where the trad passes through much more vul¬ 
nerable, and internationally less comphcated, terram 
The importance of the trail can be overstated, of course A 
supply line so tenuous and slender as this clearly places great 
burdens on the men at the receivmg end They are forced to 
rely primarily on their own imtiative, on their own jungle ‘fac¬ 
tories’, and on what they can capture from their foes They 
set off the war not with what they got through Laos but with 
what they seized from the Arvins 

' On 26 September 1959 two Arvin companies of the 23rd 
Infantry Division began a routme sweepmg operation m the 
Plain of Rushes They were actmg on reports that about forty 
Viet Cong, including the battahon command post of the 2nd 
LifaeraUon Battahon, were m the area Two companies, it 
seemed, were more than adequate for the task 
The sweep began at first fight, the Arvins ploughmg mto the 
quagmire, cursing the conditions, and not too much concerned 
about the Viet Cong At five mmutes past nine Arvin Company 
12 came under heavy attack Instead of forty Viet Cong, they 
found themselves outnumbered by a force of about 150, at this 
time the full Viet Cong battalion strength The Arvms ceased to 
resist after about fifteen mmutes Twelve of then men had 
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been killed and fourteen wounded The rest surrendered all 
then weapons. The Viet Cong build-up had begun. 

Little was heard again of the 2nd Viet Cong battahon until 
the early mommg of 26 January 1960. At 2.30 a m the bat¬ 
tahon, supported by four companies of regional troops, in all 
about 500 men, attacked the ammunition and arms dump of 
the 32nd Regiment of the 21st Infantry Division. In an hour 
they killed thirty-five Arvm soldiers and wounded another 
thirty-one. 

Judging by the Viet Cong casualties, the Arvins offered httle 
more than token resistance. Viet Cong losses were four dead 
and one prisoner The net haul for the Viet Cong m a battle 
that lasted only an hour was 751 weapons. If they had not 
made good all their previous losses m the arm and ammumtion 
dumps, they were at least well enough equipped to launch the 
war. 


A week later Hanoi Radio, in its broadcast of 5 February, 
reported the attack in the followmg terms: ‘Our attack has 
inflicted serious losses on the enemy. On our part, thanks to 
the skill of our commander and the goodwill of our soldiers, 
we completely destroyed the enemy ’ 

Beginning on 15 February in the Cambodian border pro- 
vmces, the Viet Cong launched a major terrorist campaign 
against village elders and other supporters of the Diem regime 
Forty village chiefs died m the first week, and the tally of guns 
captured by the Viet Cong went up by hundreds. 

This was a period of defiberate and premeditated terror dir¬ 
ected at all officials in the countryside who were either unjust 
admimstrators or who, by their good example, served the 
government weU 


e provmce chief was the source of aU power in his region 
district chiefs and, on their recommendation, 
ohiefs quahties both the provmcial and district 

selves personal loyalties to them- 

tertian, ^ of the villagers was often a secondary, or a 

often Thus, a bad or corrupt district chief 

bad and r!! village administration in his area was also 
‘Por the suffered accordmgly. 

S, this was a readily exploitable situation. 
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They filled bad officials and good officials, the mediocre, 
those who saw and heard no evil (m the Viet Cong), survived 
Jt ss-as an effective tactic 

Every hamlet had its undercover Viet Cong agents who 
acted as the eyes and the cars of the regular full-time forces 
and regional troops Only m their more secure areas did the 
Vict Cong attempt to hold a village in force for more than a 
few hours, and then only for specific purposes such as tax col¬ 
lections, propaganda, and summary executions, in which, 
wherever possible, the people were required to participate 

Many village and distnct officials were extremely bad The 
\ffcl Cong’s list of their enmes against the villagers ran from 
rape to cannibalism, and included murder, extortion, corrup¬ 
tion theft, and brutality The execution of such people won 
fnends On the reverse side, the execution of hard-working 
and honest officials was calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of those who opposed the Viet Cong In the next year or 
so hundreds of village headmen and others suspected of co¬ 
operating with the government or guilty of genome ‘crimes 
against the people' were disembowelled and decapitated, and 
their families with them 

Viet Cong treatment of a hamlet chief and his friends at 
the village of My Chanh-Hoa near Ben Tre on 22 Apnl 1960 
was typical During the night about twenty Viet Omg sur¬ 
rounded the village to block the escape of their victims The 
Can Bo (political commissars) then went in and seized Nguyen 
Van Cat, the hamlet chief, Nguyen Van Tran, a member of 
the Republican Youth, and three others All were beheaded. 

Schoolteachers who taught the cumculum laid down by the 
government and encouraged their pupils to take part m flag¬ 
raising ceremomes and to sing the national anthem were anoth¬ 
er primary target Several hundreds were kidnapped, tortured, 
starved, and indoctrmated Those who responded favourably 
were released More than a hundred are still missmg, and 
thirty are known to have been executed Between 1959 and the 
end of 1961, 636 rural schools closed their doors either be¬ 
cause of the intimidation of teachers or because the Commun¬ 
ists were usmg schools to spread propaganda 

The outbreak of the revolt caught South. Vietnam almost 
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entirely unprepared The army, as we have seen, liad not been 
trained to cope with this sort o£ war, and in fact v/as given 
little opportunity m tlie early months Tlic intellectuals of Sai* 
gon, already bitter with the Diem regime, became more criti¬ 
cal, more defeatist, and more frustrated. The peasants were 
heavily infiltrated From all quarters Diem got contradictory 
advice Viet Cong attacks against Civil Guard posts and Self- 
Defence Corps were launched in great weight and with con¬ 
siderable effect Lacking any means of communication with 
higher headquarters, except by bicycle or by foot, many posts 
feU Diem was urgently advised to pull the Civil Guards and 
the Self-Defence Corps out of the villages and to concentrate, 
like the French, on trymg to hold the mam towns and the lines 
of communication He declined ‘It will not help us if we save 
our men and weapons and lose the country,’ he said. 

Casualties admitted by the government soared from 138 
killed and 200 wounded in 1959 to more than 2,000 killed m 
1960 and more than 4,000 m 1961 The Viet Cong accumulated 
enough government weapons to equip twenty or more battal¬ 
ions Government losses totalled 12,820 individual weapons 
and more than 600 group weapons, mostly machine-guhs, mor¬ 
tars, and bazookas 


As early as the end of 1960 Hanoi abandoned any pretence 
that it was not behmd the rising tide of violence Le Duan, now 
hrst secretary of the Lao Dong Party, told the third Party con- 
gress in September I960 ‘There does not exist any other way 
fas ^ t which consists m overthrowmg the dictatorial and 
of the Amencan-Diemist chque m completely 
UnityVietnam with a view to achieving national 

" ' upsurge m the revolution ‘Our 

and fight alternative but to stand up 

congress agreed they can lay their hands on,’ 

The overthrowmg of the U.S-Diem chque 

history’s law of H ° i ^ constitute a task consistent with 
“The firkin r r"""' Agreement.’ 

Front The name itt^if ^ of a National Liberation 

what Ho Chi Mmh historical significance. This was 

m Mmh had called the movement in 1945 when he 
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needed an orEanization to take over as a provisional govern¬ 
ment after the Japanese surrender The army became the Lib¬ 
eration Armj, and (here were quickly set up all the usual front 
organizations, including the Liberation Press Agency and the 
Association of Students for the Liberation of South Vietnam 
A month or so later, the National Liberation Front and the 
National Liberation Army established their headquarters in 


Laos, close to the borders of Cambodia and South Vietnam, 
By the end of 1961 the Viet Cong had not only a rival mih- 
tary force but a nval administrative apparatus covering all of 
South Vietnam Directed through the central committee of the 
Lao Dong Parly in Hanoi, its principal leaders were all South¬ 
erners Tlicrc were zone, inter province, and district commit¬ 
tees and town and village cells There were specialized agencies 
for haison. propaganda, and training, for subversive activities 
among the Arvms, for the creation of bases, for espionage, for 
military affairs, for popular fronts, and for finance Its mem¬ 
bership by the beginning of 1964 included an estimated 300.000 
v/illmg and active supporters and had a general following of 


four to five million , , n 

North of Saigon the Viet Cong disputed the control of the 

narrow coastal strip with the government, from thirty ^es 
inland only the mam roads and isolated pockets around fee 
;lm tovms were not thems In the Mekong delta, whye the 
population is heavily concentrated, the Viet Cong controUed 
70 to 80 per cent of the people 


Suggestions at the time that 80 per cent of the delta m 
the hands of the Viet Cong gave a false impression, though 
even more of the area was readily accessible to the Viet Cong 
^ thev did not fall into the error of directing too much 

to tomselves Even ‘loyal' hamlets and villages had 
meu Viet Cong ceUs UsuaUy these were not large, sometime 
* than four or five men to a hamlet of perhaps a couple 
One missionary told me he had been 
worbnn an area which was generaUy regarded as almort 
rmSely under Viet Cong control The province chief could 
Tlt^ It, and the district chief lived on the fringe in a 
hSvS If^cled httle fortress, rarely ventunng out and never 
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into the more dubious hamlets Yet the missionary continued 
to visit his local pastors and to preach himself. T know the 
Viet Cong are everywhere, but I can honestly say Tra not 
conscious of having seen one m two years,’ he said 

The Christians, the Buddhists, and others go about their 
business, and the Communists about theirs; what village and 
distnct chiefs do not know of local Viet Cong activities cannot 
hurt them. 

When provmcial Viet Cong troops and cadres enter a ham¬ 
let to recruit, all must cooperate. Lectures must be listened to 
and taxes paid. Until a village is firmly under Viet Cong con¬ 
trol, however, the local guerrillas do not show their hand They 
pursue an ordmary village life, concealing their activities until 
such time as there are sufiScient converts for them publicly to 
proclaim their allegiance to the cause. • 


By the beginning of 1964 the regular Viet Cong strengthi had 
grown to an estimated 40,000 men In addition, there were at 
least 100,000 regional troops and village guerrillas Even if 
government olauns of about 1,500 a month casualties inflicted 
were anything hke accurate, the Viet Cong had not been ser- 
loiw y enough hurt to discourage them from the pursuit of their 
pohtico-mihtary goal - the estabhshment of a ‘neutralist’ 
coa ition government on Laotian Imes as a prelude to reunifi- 
Lommumst North The second congress of the 
raJl'for ^ cock-a-hoop 

^ ^^^h a war is nothmg Frendi 

Ihdo-Chin:^ 94,000 men killed and missmg m 

1954 Viet Geneva Agreement m 

dnnnfr those killed m error or on 

period, have been reckoned as high as 

i-rsonnei of the Ml 13 armoured 

and the introdi!^ • rice fields and swamps of the Mekong 

of large bodi^Tf 
difficulties m opi deir* 

S however Slv devised 

i^ion in a single ^ ^ committed more than 
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delta thc} have the initiative Instead of one big attack, they 
mil launch a number of simultaneous attacks to confuse rehef 
forces They attack a post with relatively small forces and he in 
wait mth much larger groups to meet die government troops 
when tliey come to the rescue Helicopters, MI 13s, troops on 
fool or m trucl - all are ambushed The Viet Cong agents are 
c^cr>'v\■hcrc, including the government garrisons Traitor-led 
attacl^ are becoming more numerous every month. Viet Minh 
tactics were good the Viet Cong’s are much better Ten years 
ago m thc ncc fields of North Vietnam, the Viet Mmh would 
nsk a 10,000 man ambush to mpe out a French regimeat The 
Viet Cong have learned caution - and they are no less effective 
In conjunction with their main bases in the jungle and rub¬ 
ber and swamp lands beyond Saigon and towards Cambodia, 
the Mel ong delta is, and seems likely to remain, an important 
source of Vict Cong supply The rice, the money, the man¬ 
power and thc weapons they need to continue their operations 
arc available here to resolute men who are prepared to fight 
Nowhere have the Viet Cong suffered the sort of casualties 
that the French inflicted on the Viet Mmh at Yen Bay, or even 
at Ninh Bmh In a series of four actions late m March and 
carlv in April 1961 on the eve of the South Vietnamese pre- 
sideLal clecuons, however, the Viet Cong mcautiously 
arouped large forces while lacking heavy support and antr- 
fmmti weapons In the first action of 27 March, near the 
pS^of rX, the Arvms killed about a hundred Viet ^ng 
fnrf lost only twenty-seven kiUed themselves In a second ac- 
north of Saigon at Ben Cat, another large force of Viet 
Com was scattered with heavy casualties Another hundred 
5?et Cong died m an attack near the 5th Arvm Divisions 

part to the ^ incidents dropped sharply 

to. bou. a.. Arvin, 

and the Viet Cong reorganized 

lo5 
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By this time, however, the complacency of 1959 had turned 
into something like pamc. The pessimists were predicting the 
early collapse of all resistance to the Viet Cong To combat this 
defeatism, Vice-President Lyndon Johnson arrived to nail the 
Umted States colours to South Vietnam’s masthead He was fol- 
lov7ed by the Staley Mission, which finally gave approval to 
Diem’s request for mihtary training and equipment for the ex- 
pandmg Seh-Defence Corps and the Civil Guard, and to 
increase the size of the army, 

The general situation showed no sign of improvement, how¬ 
ever When 1961 began. South Vietnam confidently expected to 
export 350,000 tons of rice Though floods caused considerable 
damage to the delta paddy fields, the Viet Cong, and not the 
weather, made South Vietnam a nee importer before the year 
was out. By September the Viet Cong were ready to move from 
small-scale actions mto much larger operations An immense 
area stretching from north of Saigon to the Cambodian border 
was now effectively under their control Phuoc Vmh, the capital 
of Phuoc Thanh Provmce, fell under heavy attack, which netted 

of arms. There were other big losses on the 

High Plateau 


In October the situation deteriorated stiU further. Viet Cong 
attacks on mihtary targets leaped from 50 m September to 120, 

^ 29 Agamst this background, the 

a lu ^ amved in Saigon at the end of 1961 to draw up 

winnmg the war OfiScial Amencan opimons on the 
still operate A section of the State Department 

Taos f ^ place to draw the Ime was m 

w attempt to restore the situation m South 

along the Hrpv, t/t Cong had free access 

"hool of thnn ^ l^be Arthur Schlesinger 

could ViP ^ ^ ^ doubted whether the struggle in Viet- 

had comeT Diem, the Rostow camp, 

Malayan experiencp Th t fii^ry, presumably based on the 
bad to be at least twpi ® ^^ghlars to fight guerrillas 

that if this were the m Galbraith cynics, who 

'^'^eful not to let anv tm ^ ^ United States ought to be 

^^^^rs,such^'stnatorMl'M Sioux 
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James Reston, seemed to tbmk that there was somethmg to 
Sihanouk’s (and Mao Tse-tung’s) idea of a neutraj belt through 
South-East Asia There were those who said that Vietnam could 
not be held without Amencan troops, and others who argued 
that American troops would be disastrous 
Before 1962 was very far advanced, however, it began to 
seem dial, from a military point of view, the Taylor report 
made a lot of sense The aircraft earner Core shuttled in and 
out of Saigon bringing hehcopters Hundreds, then thousands, 
of Amencan ofScers and non-commissioned officers amved to 
help knock the Vietnamese mihtaiy and paramilitary forces 
into shape They were best received - and most useful - in 
traming roles, especially with the Ovil Guard and the Self- 
Defence Corps, both of which were grateful that their long 
period of neglect was about to end at last 
In ansvicr to the Taylor Mission, however, a mihtary delega¬ 
tion from Communist China led by Marshal Yeh Chien-ying, 
President and Political Commissar of the Academy of Pohtical 
Science, Vice Chairman of the National Defence Council, and 
Chief of the Armed Forces Supervision Department, amved 
m Hanoi from Peking on 15 December 1961 The delegation in¬ 
cluded the commander of the Chinese Air Force, General Lm 
Ya-lou, another veteran of the Long March, and General Hsia 
Hua, one of Mao Tse-tung’s earliest followers 
At a formal banquet one evening m Hanoi, Yeh said that the 
United States was using Diem to wage a real war against the 
people in South Vietnam and that the Chinese people could not 
remam mdifferent to these activities Recalling that General 
Giap’s visit to China in 1949 had ‘made valuable contributions 
in enhancing the fraternal friendship between the peoples and 
armies of our two countries', he predicted that the visit of the 
Chinese mission would ‘add a new page to this friendship which 
flows on eternally like the Yangtze and the Red River’ 

Whether comcidentally or otherwise, the Chinese visit to 
Hanoi coincided with a top-secret instruction from the Lao 
Dong Party to its cadres m South Vietnam to establish there the 
People’s Revolutionary Party The instructions, which were 
captured m South Vietnam early m 1962, said that the new 
organization should appear to be a new party and iook 
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mdependent. though in fact it was to be nothing eW than a 
umhed North-South Vietnam Loa Dong Par^ 
of the Party’s pohtburo, which consists of Ho Cho Mm , 
Truong Chmh. Pham Van Dong, Vo Nguyen Giap, Le Dum, 
Le Due Tho, who succeeded Le Duan as commander oi 
Viet Mmh forces in South Vietnam in 1951; Nguyen Duy 
Trinh, Le Thanh Ngfai, the regime’s specialist in economics; 
and Hoang Van Hoan, another of Ho’s early proteges from the 


Revolutionary Y outh Movement 
For the figurehead in the National Liberation Front, Hanoi 
chose Nguyai Hun Tho, a popular Saigon lawyer, known to he 
a fellow traveller but not generally regarded by his contempor¬ 
aries and associates as a dedicated Communist Diem arrested 
him m. 1954 when he was vice-chairman of the Saigon-Cholon 
Peace Committee He was sent first to Haiphong and later to 
Phu Yen Province in Central Vietnam, where he was freed by a 
Viet Cong attack m 1960 The vice-chairmen of the Front in¬ 
cluded two doctors, Dr Phung Van Cung and Dr Vo Chi Cong, 
and an architect, Huynh Tan Phat, none of them nationally 
known but about as prominent m Vietnamese society as the 
average member of Diem’s National Assembly used to be The 
tribesmen from the High Plateau had then represeatatives, the 
Buddhists and the Cathohes theirs 
As m the days when the Lao Dong Party took control of the 
Lien Viet Front, however, the People’s Revolutionary Party was 
in the ‘vanguard’ and its principal representative, Nguyen Van 
Hieu, became secretary-general of the Front. A Saigon journ¬ 
alist in his early forties, and a former professor of history, 
Hieu IS regarded by his contemporaries as a talented news¬ 
paperman, an amusmg compamon and a dedicated Commun- 
ut, who for several years, and with great skill, managed to 
a cb hands of Diem’s security police. When his wife, 

hy a arrested some years ago, Hieu fled to the coun- 

Somh maquis Subsequently, his wife escaped from 

letnam through Cambodia and rejomed Hieu in Han- 


February and 3 March 1962, the National Frol 
South^v South Vietnam met somewhere m, c 

,popular guess in Saigon ws 
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that the meeting for prestige purposes was held in South Viet¬ 
nam and not across the border m either Laos or Cambodia. 
The congress rates a position m the struggle for Vietnam along 
with the histone congresses that at intervals during the preced¬ 
ing thirty-two years had directed the course of the Communist 
movement in the Indo China States 
Ever since 1946, and notwithstanding their victory at Dien 
Bien Phu and the bitter disappointment that followed the Gen¬ 
eva Agreement, the Viet Minh have been conscious of the limi¬ 
tations of a 'war of national liberation* They feel that in 
small colonial or semicolonial countries it should not be 
fought to the bitter end m the field, but only to the point where 
the enemy can be brought to the conference table and there de¬ 
feated Politics, in effect, is the logical extension of war TTus 
was the policy that linked the ‘great military success’ at Dien 
Bien Phu with the ‘great political victory at Geneva’ This 
was the policy m Laos It now became policy m South Viet¬ 
nam On 15 February, on the eve of the congress which began 
the following day, Peking came out in favour of a Geneva 
conference to settle the South Vietnam war On 28 February, 
while the congress was still in session, Hanoi supported this 
proposal Two weeks later Ung Van Khiem, the Southem- 
bom Foreign Minister of North Vietnam and founder chair¬ 
man of the Liberation Front in 1960, issued a statement calling 
for the consultation of all Powers concerned at Geneva Nban 
Hon, the Lao Dong Party newspaper, spoke even more bluntly 
two days later *We demand a conference,’ it said 
News of the congress was withheld for a month When on 
15 April, Peking and Hanoi announced that it had been held, 
the thirty six page communique was couched m predictable 
terms ‘The South Vietnam National Liberation Front has 
called on the South Vietnamese people to umte broadly to de¬ 
feat the war of aggression waged by the Umted States and its 
lackeys, so as to achieve independence, democracy, peace, and 
neutrality The general task of the South Vietnam National 
Liberation Front is to umte the entire people in South Viet¬ 
nam resolutely struggle against the VS aggressors and war 
provocateurs, overthrow the Ngo Dinh Diem ruling clique, 

U.S imperialism’s lackeys, form a broad national democratic 
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coalition government in South Vietnam, defend peace, carry 
out a policy of neutrality, and advance towards the peaceful 
reunification of the fatherland ’ Diplomatic relations were to 
be established with all countries. Military alliances were es¬ 
chewed In the final paragraph, the co-chairmen of the Geneva 
conference, Britain and the Soviet Union, were called on to 
end the war. 

As always when they try to masquerade in the lamb’s cloth¬ 
ing of neutrahty, the Communists had difficulty in hiding their 
teeth. The pleas for peace were heavily interwoven with the 
usual Pekmg-style chches about the ‘imperialist and colonialist 
countries headed by the U S. havmg unmasked themselves as 
warmongers and aggressors, oppressors and exploiters of the 
peoples’. The ‘imperialists and then agents’ were said to pay 
lip-service to the policy of peace and neutrahty, ‘v/hereas they 
actually consider peace and neutrahty as a good signboard to 
cover up their dark coloniaUst mtentions, to mislead the people, 
to break then umty and divide then patriotic movement with 
the aim of carrymg out their pohcy of neo-coloniahsm’ On 
the other hand, ‘the sociahst camp, mcludmg thirteen coun¬ 
tries and 1,000 milhon people with the Soviet Umon as its 
centre, is the principal opponent of the aggressive beUicose 
colomahst forces’. 


Soon after the congress, Nguyen Van Hieu returned to Han¬ 
oi and led a Front delegation to Peking, Moscow, and eastern 
urope and then on to Switzerland, Egypt, Cuba, Burma, and 
onesia Dehberately the congress had named only thirty- 
o^members of the fifty-two-man provisional central com- 
ordeM remaining places were not disclosed in 

Sontii those working in government areas in the 

. others were left open for reermts. 

three main tasks: to seek aid and inter- 

gain intemaf Front’s struggle in South Vietnam, to 

as a acceptance for the central committee of the 

leadina Vi Snvemment, and to make contact with 

some of the exiles m Europe, with a view to filling 

trout s gaps with nati riTloll'rT _ 
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unity Their one comm also lacked 

d ambidous, apparently acceptable to the Viet Mjnh and 
now popular wrth the French His leadership i„ the Front m 
pursuit of a Laotian type settlement m Vietnam could be a 
sore embarrassment to the West There are many others how¬ 
ever They mclude Dr Nguyen Ngoc Bich, who regards the 
Viet Cong’s war as legitimate because, in his view, it is being 
fought in quest of rice Nguyen Van Tam, another former 
Pnme Minister, and his son, General Nguyen Van Hinh, the 
former chief of staff, are others The name of Nguyen Manh 
Ha, who served as Mmister of National Economy in Ho Chi 
Minh’s first coalition government and who used to be active in 
Cathohc youth movements m Tongking, is also mentioned 
An odd figure in all these manoeuvrings is Ba Cut’s old con- 
cubme, Cao Thi Nguyet who was forced into marnage with 
a former member of the Viet Minh and now acts as go be 
tween with the various groups Sauve Prince Buu Loc, Bao 
Dai’s cousm who preceded Diem as Prime Minister in 1954, js 
listed as a catalyst 

As part of Hieu’s complementary mission to pave the way 
for the international recognition of the provisional govern¬ 
ment as soon as it is announced, Cuba was an obvious stop He 
was received there by Castro and arranged for a National Lib¬ 
eration Front mission to be stationed in Havana President 
Sukarno received him in Indonesia A Front delegate svas 
attached to the Afro-Asian Sohdanty Committee in Cairo, 
while other representatives were stationed m bloc countries 
m eastern Europe and in Djakarta 

Back m Peking late in September 1962, Hieu and his delcga- ' 
tion met with a delegation from North Vietnam led by Ung 
Van Khiem and Chinese pohtburo member, Peng Chen s\ho 
just about to leave at the head of a Chinese delegation to 
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North Vietaatn At a banquet m Hieu’s honour on 24 Septem¬ 
ber, Peng Chen said that every struggle waged m South Viet¬ 
nam gave great encouragement and support to China. ‘Their 
struggles are ours,’ he said ‘The people of China and South 
Vietnam are the closest of brothers, friends, and comrades-in- 
arms They have a common aim and a common enemy in their 
straggle and will always fight shoulder to shoulder until final 
victory is won ’ 

However unwillingly, both North Vietnam and its South 
Vietnamese offshoot were now being drav/n closer to the Chi¬ 
nese side m the ideological dispute with Moscow The aged 
poet Kuo Mo-]o, who, as chairman of the Chma Peace Com¬ 
mittee, is often used as a keynote speaker when dealing with 
foreign delegations, took occasion at the banquet to denounce 
the late President Kennedy as ‘more cunning, more treacherous 
and more vicious than Eisenhower’. ‘U S imperialism is U S. 
imperialism and Kennedy is Kennedy,’ he said. ‘Cholera 
germs are cholera germs, and whoever says that imperialism 
can change its nature, or that it has already changed, whoever 
wants to say that Kennedy is a warm or peacelovmg man, is 
really saying that cholera germs can change their nature and 
that the germs now want people to be healthy and have long 


Once again events beyond Vietnam helped to brmg the Chi¬ 
nese and North Vietnamese regimes closer together. This time 
T unwitting cause of the trouble. For years the 

Vi ®^^®bers of the International Control Commission in 

warily. Neither side cooperated with the 
Though both North and South reported their 
^^ports the Poles consistently vetoed collective 

m*ren n unwillmg to jom with the Canad- 

' of the Gene ^ a Russian and British co-chairmen 

the circ7^ greement without absolute proof, which, un- , 
Was hard to get By the middle of 1962 

^■ere un to however, that the Viet Minh 

hop’m South ^ ^ stirrmg up a ‘war of national libera- 
Pothing secret Ihcy-acted covertly, there was 

^o-chavrmen intention In a majority report to 
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conclusion that in specific instances there was evidence to show 
that armed and unarmed men, arms, munitions, and other sup¬ 
plies had been sent from North Vietnam to the Viet Cong in 
the South with the object of organizing, supporting, and carry¬ 
ing out hostile activities, including armed attacks, against 
Diem's aimed forces and administration 
Long before the report was made public by the British Gov¬ 
ernment as a White Paper in June 1962, Hanoi, which had 
been tipped off by the Poles, launched a bitter attack on the 
Canadians and the Indians, who were even accused of accept¬ 
ing bribes from South Vietnam The Indians were even more 
bitterly attacked than the Canadians Suddenly they wore ‘tools 
of the imperialists’ and of the ‘fascist Ngo Dinh Diem gang’ 
In particular, Hanoi objected to the charge of engaging in ‘sub 
versive activities’, pointing out accurately enough that the Gen¬ 
eva Agreement made no mention of subversion and did not 
empower the International Control Commission to investigate it 
Nothing could have suited Peking better At a time when it 
was moving towards a showdown with India in the Himalayas, 
Td TnBagi m its contmumg and bitter dispute with Mossow 
o"« San .Id for Ind,.. it found itself with a warm suppor- 
ritl r Demoomtic R.publio of Vietnam Any doubts now 
about whet. North Vmtnatn stood in 
worn ,uiohly 

Party 'miTchariterized by unity, ralty, and 

S e«fa rof.r^“ <« ^ “‘’a"'"'” 

' m’’foTo^Ho's^rttmJSnN^^ Ubamtion 

FiSt' ilounced that It 

■the fraternal Algenan poop economic construction’ 

ficultiesn. the early sn.ges ^ e“^ 

act WO'L ' Provtsional govem- 

5;“f'«■“> “■ 
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delta safe from surprise attack by land or water or air, or even 
a combination of all three, the Viet Cong cannot expect to 
‘liberate’ a completely secure area Comparatively little of 
South Vietnam is rice land, however. 

North of the delta, and extending all the way to the 17th 
parallel, is the rugged Annamite Chain, sparsely populated, 
only partly explored, and already largely in Viet Cong hands. 
Here m these mountain fastnesses, the Viet Cong are preparing 
to move from guerrilla warfare into mobile warfare, just as 
twelve years ago Giap moved mto the offensive from similar 
mountains and jungles in North Vietnam. Here, also, they are 
preparing to estabhsh their government 

Diem in 1962 saw it like this: 


Ho and Giap started in Thai Nguyen and Tuyen Quang, rocky 
areas, difficult of access and covered with dense forest No one 
womed about these forest areas very much The French m the 
ear y ays didn t expect trouble from China, so they held the line 
V* + covenng the north and west of these Viet Minh bases. 

harassed the posts and the roads from their secure base 
^e^ an soon they became isolated The French posts elsewhere 
me north were even more isolated At the same time, the Viet 
M rm engag^ m other activities m the Red River delta, in the richest 

drew enough troops, so they with> 

verv vulnp ^ forces from the outposts, which now became 
lost exce ^ Viet Minh attacked and the whole line was 

a verv ^ isolated posts The Viet Mmh then controlled 

them to began to open up new bases which enabled 

the same storv^ ^ similar situation m the Annamite Cham It is 
Chamisniu ^, ^ The difference is that the Annamite 

from it provinces which Ho Chi Mmh 

Maquis D outeffie Saf^^^ down Vietnam to the frmge of 
From hic 

Jdajor General Ncttv in Quang Ngai Province 

e northern Annamite Cha^^’ the Viet Cong commander m 
^^’eved he would strike up his forces Diem 

^anp ter to se¬ 
wn South Vietnam coastland lowlands, 

^ d hit back across the Others predicted that he 

the High Plateau, cuttmg the hues of 
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communication between the Arvins’ isolated garrisons, seize 
all of Kontum Province, and clear the way both for the ‘liber¬ 
ation go\cniment’ and the supply line that runs through Laos 
and North Vietnam to Communist Chma 
Badly over-extended already, with almost all their regular 
forces tied down m static defence, the Arvins are hard pressed 
here to mauitain the status quo One division alone is respon¬ 
sible for no less than 17,000 square miles of territory, 150 miles 
of scacoast, and 125 miles of Cambodian and Laotian border 
tlirough tvhich Viet Cong techmcians from North Vietnam 
have begun to pour like water through a sieve Although many 
Americans in Vietnam are preoccupied with the Mekong delta 
and more and more are disposed to tie down the Vietnamese 
forces there, just as the French got tied down m the Red River 
delta ten years ago, it is here in the mountams that the main 
Viet Cong offensive will come Marshal Peng Teh huai once 
advised Giap fo strike through the mountam resort of Dalat 
to the coast at Phan Rang if the French refused to sign the 
Geneva Agreement m 1954 The attack could come along this 
line, or against Ban Me Thuot, or down to the coast at Phu 
Yen' When and where it will come is a matter for speculation 
That it will coro* certain 
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Three weeks later, a helicopter carrymg Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anthony J Tenezza, of Fairfax, Virginia, a highly decorated 
veteran of the Pacific and Korean wars and chief military 
adviser to the 22nd Division at Kontum, was shot down by 
iO-calibre anti-aircraft fire close to the Viet Cong encamp¬ 
ment. Colonel Tenezza and two other Americans were killed. 
Two Vietnamese officers and a third American were reported 
missmg. One American escaped unhurt. 

Powerful American-type anti-tank mmes appeared on the 
road running north from Kontum. The American advisers ar¬ 


gued whether they were made in Chma or captured in Korea: 
they did not question their lethal qualities or how they had 
come to South Vietnam Sixty miles from the southern High 
Plateau town of Ban Me Thuot an attack on a Viet Cong pos- 
^n produced hundreds of packages of plastic high explosives, 
^eir markmgs were aU m Chmese For the first time, Civil 
uar posts came under fire from 57-millimetre recoiUess rifles 
ery had not yet been reported m use, but the capture of 
la ed ^ ^''^Sgested that its appearance would not be long de- 


any m the South argued that all of this constituted a direct 
North Vietnam. It was, in fact, a form of 
ed in ^ tactic that the Commumsts have master- 

guerrillas went into China m 1950 
border nn f^ regular forces to smash the French Tongking 

b'aosretmwi^+Chine Pathet Lao troops from 
'vasiou of Snftr. ^ North Vietnamese bases, and this m- 
bridpc was by South Vietnamese who left 

m 1954. ’ and went north with the Viet Minh 

^ ^ neutrality that does not preclude 

political ^certam, whatever the mtentions and 

^ ^3-]or suppiv ^ Vientiane government, to remam 

now lay ® Cong, one of the keys to the 

a matter of real estat#^ Basically, the struggle here is 
^ ^ Prnmtive, ueglectp^i ^ competition for the loyalties 
from about 600 000 people, mimbermg any- 

^^ontaguards, the mn f The French called them 

tbe mountain people. To the Vietnamese, 
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they are mols, or savages They are not one people, however, 
but many Among them are at least twenty tnbes, some of 
whom speak as many as ten dialects Missionaries have devised 
a written language for one tribe, the Rhade or Ede, and are 
working on an alphabet for another, the Sedang The rest com¬ 
municate among themselves only by spoken word Most live m 
thatched longhouses like the Dyaks of Borneo, and the Poly¬ 
nesians of Tahiti Others crowd into primitive huts of atap and 
bamboo Those of Malay-Polynesian stock are creamy brown 
m colour, with fine features The Mon-BChmers are heavier and 
darker Even among the most advanced tnbes, a behef in the 
sorcerer’s magic persists, while the savage Katus, in Quang 
Nam Provmce, have not yet abandoned human sacrifice as a 
means of appeasing ammist ^mts 

In French days the High Plateau was a Domaine de la 
Curonne, under the titular authonty of the former emperor 
and then Head of State, Bao Dai In effect, this meant ‘Viet¬ 
namese keep out’ Only in the small town of Kontum, where 
coastal Chnstians fled after a Buddhist massacre m 1855, were 
the Vietnamese present m any number The French, who estab- 
hshed some fine rubber plantations in the rich red soil of the 
High Plateau, tended to regard the montagnards as living mus¬ 
eum pieces, troublesome, certainly, and often in need of a 
pumtive expedition, but far too precious to be exposed to Viet¬ 
namese exploitation 

Vietnamese settlement began after 1954, and would have 
been, much more extensive if President Ngo Dinh Diem had 
succeeded in convincing the Umted States that the develop¬ 
ment of strategic-economic roads through the High Plateau 
should have high prionty m the economic aid programme 
Diem failed to persuade the Umted States Operations Mission 
to do more than reconstruct about a hundred miles of road 
linking the two Plateau towns of Ban Me Tbuot and Pleiku and 
to rehabihtate an existing road from Pleiku to Qui Nhon on 
the coast Nevertheless, about 150,000 Vietnamese migrated to 
the Plateau They came as fugitives from the Communists in 
North Vietnam and the poverty stncken coastal areas of Cen¬ 
tral Vietnam They also came with httle understandmg of, or 
sympathy for, the montagnards Many became merchants m 
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the Plateau towns and were soon cheatmc They mo- 

montagnard fanners, who often forgot 

bihzedthemontagnardsto w schools and hospitals 
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land-grabbers and they acted as t e the United 

' westward movement of Acd or fought. 

States m the mneteenth century They 

Later, with the arrival of Vietnamese troops, 

the two peoples became worse. In few cases, > 

settlers leave the valleys, the towns, and ^e 
yond, m the foothills and the mountams, the montagn 
the Viet Cong made common cause . 

Here on the High Plateau, perhaps more *an anyw 
in South Vietnam, one is strack by the twihght ch^a 
war, an atmosphere almost of unreality, or at lea o 
lance, that penmts the Viet Cong to commit the mos 
brutahties one day, while linmg up the next to cheer a 
lie bishop on the way to one of the more remote and 


mst-dominated areas of his diocese. 

This happened to Bishop Nhu of Long Xuyen Provinc 
file Mekong delta, it is true, but the Plateau has a fund o 
stones There is the case, fpr mstance, of the French pri 
who, with the full knowledge of the Viet Cong, acts as a gov 
emment agent m paymg the Civil Guard troops for themvig 
aa isolated bridge because ambushes prevent the distric 
'^hief from getting to the post The Catholic ReUef Servic^ 
which keeps trucks constantly on the road and drives to mo 
parts of the country, proclaims its identity m large pamte 
which its drivers regard as the best form of insuran^. 
the Viet Cong stopped a driver and asked him where^ e 
Was going He rephed that he was carrymg supphes for a priest 
’^ohvednearby 

‘If you're not, we'll shoot you,’ said the Viet Cong, climbing 
^ o^d the truck Since the priest was new in the area, the dri- 
B \ ^ eaptors with considerable anxiety to the rectory. 

^ ^ priest’s ready acknowledgement that he was indeed 
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working for the Catholic Relief Service resulted in the release 
of both the man and his supplicsl 

Such stones arc m contrast with the murder of Father Theo 
Bonnet outside the montagnard village of Ngo Bo Nge on 13 
December 1961 Flse days earlier Father Bonnet had been in 
the provincial capital of Kontum to assist the Sisters of the 
Miraculous Medal m the ceremony of renewing theu- vows He 
told the sisters he knew he was in danger but had decided to 
return to work among his montagnard villagers ‘as if the Viet 
Cong did not exist* 

He left Kontum on the afternoon of 8 December, and ar- 
n\cd at his rectory in the village of Kon Kola on Saturday, 
9 December, a few hours before a group of Viet Cong, who 
warned tlic villagers that the father would no longer be allow¬ 


ed to move about 

The Viet Cong were joined early next morning by three Can 
Bo who entered the pnest’s house to ‘indoctrinate’ him The 
village Chnstians thought the Can Bo planned to murder Father 
Bonnet and gathered round the rectory When they had gone 
the priest came out and talked to his parishioners 
‘What did they say to you. Father?’ they asked 
‘They said that I was not to go to other villages, he said 
‘When I asked what I would do with my time, they rephed, 

“Rest 

The priest said that he could not rest, but must teach religion 
The Can Bo then asked who built the church 
•The Chnstians of this village,’ replied Father Bonnet 
•Who gave the order?’ 


‘God’ 

‘God! He doesn’t exist’ ^ 

•Who made heaven and earth?’ the pnest asked 

•Nn one’rephed a Can Bo ‘They made themselves 

‘Then in that case the church of Kon Kola also made Itself, 

mind of his parishioners, Father Bonnet, a shy 
bulmrch loved man who had lived among the montagnarck 
for mne years, spoke two of their dialects and Vietnamese, and 
who iuld sing ^d walk barefooted over the mountams with 
bS? of them, said that finally the Viet Cong had agreed 
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he could continue with his duties in the rest of the parish. 

The next day he announced that he was going to the village 
of Ngo Bo Nge. The villagers tried to dissuade him. ‘As God 
wills, then, I’ll go alone,’ he said. 

Fifteen Christian montagnards decided to leave with him. 
They set off unarmed for the village of Wang Klen, where 
Father Bonnet celebrated Mass. Late in the afternoon he reach¬ 
ed the village of Kon Iran, where he celebrated a second Mass. 

It was mghtfali when the priest and his followers approached 
the village of Ngo Bo Nge Outside the village Oirfistian mon¬ 
tagnards appeared to warn the pnest not to enter. The Viet 
Cong were there But he disregarded their advice and passed 
through the ring of about twenty armed montagnard Viet Cong 
who guarded the approaches. Inside the village three Can Bo 
Kinh (Vietnamese, as distmct from montagnard, commissars) 
were addressing the villagers They ignored the priest as he 
passed on the way to the thatched chapel. 

Early m the morning the priest heard confession and said 
^.^mterwards he hurried Havmg arranged his things, he 
said: Let’s leave quickly. The Viet Cong want to kill me ’ He 

a e a most half a bowl of rice, then went swiftly from the 
douse and out of the village. 

T\^ young montagnards caught up with him and preceded 
more J ^ steps. The other thirteen took their leave m a 
Fathp manner and were some distance behind when 

hetaJi jumped a small stream, and, almost at a run. 
The other side 

^^ather j^^ard a burst of fire. Hit three times, 

^^died hand clenched around his rosary. 

two or three mmutes 

‘Shoot threw themselves down around the priest 

ihf shouted into the jungle. 

back to the viUage, the Viet Cong 

gfieve as the bodl of'll 

at Knntnm u P^^^st was carried in He was 
^'ou^nd Ten thousand ^ Population of perhaps ten 

t Cong who had ‘indoctrinated’ 
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him and shot them dead as they ate their lunch by the side of 
a mountain stream 

Six months later the Viet Cong kidnapped an Amencan doc¬ 
tor and two missionanes from the leprosanum at Ban Me 
Thuot, and carted them off into the jungle to tram then own 
medical orderlies Generally speaking, however, abduction and 
accidental death in an ambush, or m the case of mistaken iden¬ 
tity, are the gravest dangers still being run by priests, doctors, 
and other foreign missionaries today All of them are agamst 
the Viet Cong But this the Viet Cong expect and allow for 
Cathohes, they say, cannot be ‘educated’ in a generation, and 
cadres are warned not to expect a ‘high degree of political con¬ 
sciousness’ among them A Viet Cong organization, the Friends 
of the Workers in Chnst, hopes to take the matter in hand, but 
so far it has not made much headway 

This is not to denigrate the work the missionaries have done 
m the High Plateau, nor to serve as an apologist for the Viet 
Cong For years the missionaries were about the montagnards’ 
only friendly link with the non Communist world, and they 
have been undeterred by the possibility of captivity or violent 
death As for the Viet Cong, they are capable of infinite brutal¬ 
ities, but to regard them as a simple terronst organization is to 
misunderstand the nature and the gravity of their threat To 
deal with terrorism is easy It is much more difficult to cope 
with an organization that exploits legitimate grievances 

Two access roads lead to the High Plateau from the coast of 
Central Vietnam, one from the port of Nha Trang and the 
other from Qm Nhon A third and much longer road Imfcs Ban 
Me Thuot with Saigon Civilian supplies continue to move 
freely by road. On these roads, and on most roads elsewhere m 
the country, the Viet Cong have mobfie checkpoints Armed 
guards check the destmation of goods and hold Vietnamese 
travellers who do not appear on their ‘wanted’ lists for an 
hour’s political indoctrination ‘Wanted’ persons disappear and 
are usually never heard of again French planters and French 
businessmen, who are obliged to pay for protection , usually 
are allowed to pass, though them casualty rate is growing 
Other westerners are liable to indefimte detention, or to be held 
pending the payment of substantial sums of ransom In fact, 
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several Western embassies, profitog from e^xpM^^ 

Australia " 

several days m September , ntber materials de- 

snare toothbrushes, msect repeUent. aud oter maten 

Igned to make life m a Vret Coug ^Mora. it is 

Lacking the protection of an army con y. 

easier to travel to the High Plateau J o£ three 

minutes of taking off from Saigon the plane 

main Viet Cong bases, . Daftown of 

Duong Minh Chau, which runs north of the ^ ^ 

Tay Ninii m the western delta and links up tJ^ m 
comdot area known as Long Nguyen, with the Marquis 
biggest and potentiaUy most dangerous of aU these b^es ^ 
its three thousand hard-core Viet Cong who opera e 
constant threat to all ground communications no 

Saigon. ^ t . . _p„ 

Since 1946 the Viet Cong’s jungle camps here have 

seriously disturbed. Beset with other problems in its ^ 

m office, the Ngo Dmh Diem government failed to 

wnt to the Marquis D and rued the consequences ever a • 

For the Viet Cong set up permanent installations and 

their own tracks and jeeps, all within a couple of hours 

of Saigon 

When the Australian government looked around for a con 
venient place to give South Vietnam a pure-bred Jersey dai^ 
farm und^ Colombo Plan aid, it found what appeared to ^ 
ideal pastureland near the town of Ben Cat, about forty mnes 
■aoiiii of Saigon. It did not know that Ben Cat was on the edge 
*^1 hong "Nguyen. For a year or two the cows grazed unmoles 
^ both cows and their armed guards come under repeat¬ 

ed attack. 

la one attack eight cows and a bull disappeared, leading to 
^^lous suggestions m Saigon that the Viet Cong planned to 
their own stud farm in the Marquis D. On another occa- 
the initial report suggested that not only a gallant guard 
at also his wife had lost their lives in the defence of the cows. 
ai aixassed Austrahan officials wondered whether they should 
ed ^ame posthumous honour on the couple, but chang- 
Sir minds when they discovered that the man had been 
1S4 
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lured from duty by a local village maiden and that they had 
died in flagrante delicto under the watch tower 
On the outskirts of the Marquis D, the green yellows of the 
partly flooded rice paddies quickly gave way to broccoli-like 
jungle Here and there are razed clearmgs, where villages have 
been pulled down and the inhabitants moved to defended ham¬ 
lets, which differ from the strategic hamlets in that they are 
more heavily protected Lacking the mellowing influence of 
time, they stand out stark and brown against the surrounding 
green of the countryside Beyond are isolated hutments which 
are too deep m Viet Cong areas for early resettlement, and 
deeper still the villages which defiantly fly the Viet Cong flag 
The rivers are deep and dark beneath the trees The plane 
bumps along a couple of thousand feet above the jungle roof, 
and for many miles there is no sign of life In the foothills of 
the Annamite Cham the jungle changes The greens are lighter 
and the trees bigger but fewer, towenng above the dense secon¬ 
dary undergrowth There are occasional patches of grass of an 
even more vivid green, like the fairways of a well-cared-for 
golf course, and some small, bright blue lakes This is the be- 
ginmng of the montagnard country The tribesmen show their 
presence fay a bared hillside, where they have slashed and burn¬ 
ed the undergrowth to sow their com m the ashes When this 
poorly fertilized soil is exhausted, they move on 
Ban Me Thuot, capital of Darlac Province, is sleepy French- 
tropical, with scarlet and green flamboyant trees shadmg the 
streets and its chp-cloppmg mountam ponies from the sun It 
IS a frankly encouragmg place The shops are pnmitrve but well 
stocked with all manner of consumer goods, mcluding such 
thmgs as Swiss watches, jewellery and utihtanan hoeheads, 
cross-cut saws, chains, plastic hoses, and galvanized iron Tailon’ 
shops, with their wmdows fitted with dummies, appear to do a 
thriving business The market bustles with activity and bnms 
with'food - chickens, ducks, and pigs in wicker baskets, pota¬ 
toes, omons, cuttlefish, sacks of nee Despite the difficulties of 
supply, this is a town of abundance I sat on a stool near the 
market one day and had a three-course meal of soup, nee, and 
noodles mixed with chicken, for about eight pence 
If the way to a man’s heart Is through his child’s smile - and 
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It probably is - then the American Military Advisory and As¬ 
sistance Group here have performed notably. Children run in¬ 
to the street at the sight of an American, or what they assume 
to be an American, to clutch him by the hand or shirt or trous¬ 
ers and to exchange laughs and jokes and a word or two of 
English and Vietnamese. 

MAAG operates from one of the hunting lodges of the 
former Emperor Bao Dai, a magnificent rough-hewn wooden 
building roofed with shingles half an inch thick. Its task is to 


advise the 23rd Arvin Division, which has its headquarters at 
Ban Me Thuot. A special Forces detachment outside the town 
has the additional task of traimng Rhade Ranger companies. 

As usual in South Vietnam these days, the picture here is 
fflixed Lieutenant Colonel BiUado, a veteran of the Solomons, 
ew Guinea, and Korea, and for a time prmcipal American 
adviser to the Arvm division, thought that enough of the 50,000 
i^ade tribesmen m Darlac Province might be attracted by mil- 

village. But while the first group 
TOO tf ^3,ined, several thousand tribesmen camped outside 
f ^ addition to havmg framed 

S esmen to defend sixty villages, the trainmg of seven 
Ka^er companies was under way 

with j giving guns to people who accepted them 

fiiat the m ^ ^ dehght was patent, there was no evidence 

poses that ^had any mtention of usmg them for pur- 

remained doubtful, however. In 1958 
~^11 orossboroc ^^sufinent by ordermg the destruction of 
' ' a hptn ^ ^^^^gnards’ silent but effective weapon, 
-weraiiy ^ montagnards, who 

lonchiao^gj - ® ^®^^ese more demandmg than the 

sole PteLh^r elephants was 

Qace the Viet revenue from the montagnards). 
^th supplies of rice ^^^hed a market village and went 
to a Canadian loaded into the trucks be- 

^hed surround roission, the Arvins arrived, 

to regroup at S and ordered 4,000 

for feeding them Koya They made no 

1 S 5 g rnem, however, and before the Catholic 
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Relief Organization could bring pressure on Saigon - at least 
to mat e nee available — the inhabitants of one of the villages 
had fled deeper into the mountains There was no expectation 
that they would ever return 

The Viet Cong attacked and held another market town for 
only two hours The Arvms replied by bombing the surround¬ 
ing villages, though there was no evidence that the Viet Cong 
were an)Tvhere in the area, and the monfagnards themselves 
walked forty kilometres to assure the Vietnamese district officer 
of their loyalty and innocence 

Around the more securely held Vietnamese towns such un¬ 
fortunate incidents are less likely to happen The montagnards 
arc obliged to swear allegiance to the Vietnamese government, 
to promise to arrest and turn in all Viet Cong sympathizers, 
and to defend their villages against Viet Cong attack before 
they get guns and military training Since prevancation among 
many tribes is a serious offence, punishable by exile or slavery, 
Vietnamese officials are hopeful enough that the guns will not 
be turned against them 

Some of the Vietnamese working with the montagnards are 
dedicated men, who speak the dialects and, having studied the 
tribal customs and habits, are scrupulously careful not to give 
offence One of these is Captain Nguyen Van Nghiem, psycho¬ 
logical warfare officer of the 23rd Arvm Division 

Tt was difficult for the Vietnamese people to understand the 
montagnards when we first came to the High Plateau,’ he 
told me one afternoon as we went by jeep to the montagnard 
village of Kmrang Prong on the outskirts of Ban Me Thuot 
‘The Ede axe very superstitious, and, until we got to know 
them, we thought they were also very vindictive When they are 
sick they call m a medicme man They use then buffalo for 
blood sacrifices They even bebeve that tigers can change into 
men The men have the power m the village The wisest man 
becomes the chief - if the elders approve of him But the 
women have the money They own the family house and the 
family buffalo When an Ede mames he not only gets a mother- 
m-law but has to five m the same house with her ’ 

Anything from three or four to sixty longhouses make up a 
Rhade village Kmrang Prong has about twenty such houses, 
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and a population of 375. The houses are lofty, the ‘hatoh ‘luck 
and waterproof, and the bamboo floors airy and cool. Entry is 
by means of two ladders to a platform at one end, where me 
women thresh the rice, or grmd it in pestles and mortars TOe 
women’s ladder consists of a pole with carved steps, surmountea 
by two breasts The men’s ladder wears a pair of horns 
Kmrang Prong was by no means an average village. It had 
an infirmary with a Red Cross sign and a montagnard who had 
had two weeks’ trainmg m the admmistration of some basic 
drugs, and also a school. Only one man wore the usual G 
string, but since he had just returned from hunting with his 
bamboo arrow container slung across the shoulder, it seemed 
likely that the others in tattered shirts and shorts, and one in a 
threadbare British service jacket, were dressed for the occasion. 
To these people the organization of the village against the pos- 
sibihty of Viet Cong attack appeared to be more of a game 
than it IS in many other parts of South Vietnam, where the 
digging of moats and the preparation of bamboo palisades 
has been a time-consuming, irntatmg, and unprofitable chore. 

A lookout sat perched sixty feet above the ground in the fork 
of a banyan tree An underground passage ran from the centre 
of the village compound under the perimeter fence so that in 

the event of an attack a runner could slip out to call for 
help 

Captain Nghiem clearly had estabhshed the best of relation- 
villagers He drank rice wine through the 
^traw, pomted out the great value of the green earth- 
brass ^ chiefs house, and commended him on his 
enormous musicians’ platform, which, in one 
of ^ stretched for sixty feet along the mside 

to Ba unfortunate,’ he said on the way 

death T these people have a great fear of 

* You h) be very unlucky ’ 

^^oguizeas shoulders and made what one learns to 

Vietnamese reply, ‘Who knows?’ 
lhat they the problem at Ban Me Thuot is not 
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wnvenUonal ^encan training they simply don’t inow what 
to do agamst the pohtico-military tactics of the Viet Cong The 
divisional commander, who graduated from a French staff 
college, had the reputation of being a good staff officer, but an 
abysmally poor divisional commander ‘We just can’t get it out 
of his head that safety doesn’t depend on numbers,’ said one 
American adviser ‘This and the blockhouse mentality left over 
by the French are almost impossible to break up ’ 

All through the Indo-China War the French believed that 
the proper way to move was in strength - and by day If they 
had enough troops and could make a big enough show of 
strength, they thought, the Viet Minh would refrain from at¬ 
tacking It was a hopeless tactic Where every road turning in 
the Annamite Cham, or the High Plateau, is ready-made for an 
ambush position, they merely presented themselves as even 
bigger and more profitable targets By the end of them war m 
1954 they were not losing mere platoons, but once an entire 
groupe mobile 

The effect of a large column moving in Viet Minh, or Viet 
Cong, territory is either to mvite a massive and disastrous am¬ 
bush, or to frighten the enemy away In either case the result 
IS bad. For no military commander in his senses would volun¬ 
tarily concede both surprise and the choice of terram to his 
adversary, nuhtary operations are equally pointless if they 
do not result m the enemy’s embarrassment Yet nothing will 
-convince the 23rd Division’s staff that they should become night 
fighters, and even in the dajmroe they are reluctant to use small 
units They argue, also, that troops cannot be left for more than 
ten days to two weeks in the jungle and that protracted, small- 
scale commando type operations are therefore impracticable 
To the quesUon, ‘How do the Viet Cong manage?’ they usuaUy 
reply vaguely, ‘That’s different ’ 

The difference is that the Viet Cong have learned to be self- 
sufficient and self-rehant The jungle is theirs by default. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Arvins are desperately short of 
framed'sergeants and corporals, the essential for small umt 
operations And since the 23rd’s area includes no Jess than 
seven provinces, stretching from the Cambodian border to the 
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sea and embracing a huge area of mountains and jungle, there 
are no troops to spare for really major operations. Medium¬ 
sized operations have been quite unfruitful. 

Once a battahon acted on mformation against a concentra¬ 
tion of Viet Cong occupymg high ground at the junction of two 
ndges Instead of takmg the long way round, the Arvins went 
up the valley between the two ridges. They came under immedi¬ 
ate observation and fire from both machine-guns and mortar. 
They lost ten killed and many wounded in the first attack. The 
Arvms then called for air support, but mstead of using this to 
recover the imtiative they retreated and, inevitably, got hit bad¬ 
ly on the way. 

The Arvms put the strength of the regular Viet Cong troops 
m the divisional area at about 5,000. All the cadres and about 
20 per cent of the troops are from North Vietnam. They are 
not North Vietnamese, but are selected from the roughly 5,000 
Rhade tribesmen who went north with the Viet Minh m 1954, 
wi a stiSenmg of Vietnamese The rest are locally recruited 
an tramed, and are m turn used to recruit and tram their 
euow montagnards, of whom substantially more than 150,000 
possi y 200,000 m this area alone are with the Viet Cong. 



Chapter II 


Tam Ctwg, or the Three Withs 


In Konlum Province, at the northern end of the High PJateau 
the Vict Minh fcft only sixty cadres in 1954 to cover an area 
about tlic size of the North Island of Netv Zealand among a 
mixed population of about 70,000 montagnards and 25,000 
Vietnamese The cadres were all unarmed, or armed only with 
kniscs, and their task was not to fight but to win over the mont¬ 
agnards They practised what the Viet Cong call tarn cung, or 
the three witbs, citing with sleeping with, and working with the 
people They discarded (heir Vietnamese dress and wore the G- 
string of the montagnards They learned to use the crossbow 
and the blowpipe W'lth its deadly poisoned arrow They married 
montagnard girls and had families In some villages, they even 
introduced a nidimcntar}’ form of schooling, and svpplemented 
the sorcerer’s healing magic with some fairly primitive medical 
help of their own 

As time went by and they talked of the evils of the ‘My- 
Dicms’ they found many ready listeners They worked on sim¬ 
ple themes best calculated to appeal to the sensitivities of the 
montagnards Hanoi Radio broadcast special sessions m Rhade 
and other tribal tongues It promised an autonomous State for 
the tnbes when they had thrown out the ‘My-Diems’ Not every 
village has a communal radio set, of course, but many have one 
or two transistor sets, or small dry-cell battery-type radios 
Everywhere in this region, and extending across the border 
through Laos and north eastern Thailand, the clearest signals 
come from Communist radio stations - Peking, Hanoi, or the 
Pathet Lao Radio at Xieng Khouang m Laos 
Having identified the montagnards’ own grievances against 
Vietnamese settlement and land appropnation in the High 
Plateau, the Viet Cong moved into a more mihtant phase of 
persuasion It was ail done very simply The Viet Cong worked 
on both the young and the old. They encouraged the village 
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elders to sponsor Viet Cong sympathizers as village chiefs And 
they urged them to fight against the Vietnamese mtmdcrs who 
came to steal their land. As they progressed, they taught the 
montagnards to build barricades around the villages and to 
make primitive weapons out of bamboo spikes with which they 
booby-trapped the trails when scouts reported the approach of 
Vietnamese forces. 

Thus, qmetly and almost unobserved, the Communist pro¬ 
cess^ in the High Plateau began to change from subversion to 
^fery action. Where once the Viet Cong had only political 
thp TV. ’ f^ ^ditary bases, deep and inaccessible m 

was tn ciangerous for that. The next move 

back ^ ^ ^ bases, to arm the montagnards, and to send 

m 1954 including montagnards, who had gone north 

tion witti^thp physical means of communica- 

plagued with 1 ’ would certainly have been 

But the essential ^ hands now 

pohtical and snr ^be long and careful 

mountains and B^^^^^^bon that went on in the remote 
montagnards anrl ^mong the susceptible and neglected 
-0 bSo^w^ have had 

tion ^ launch their war of national libera- 

“re a Sy-made^Mh'''* f "ho came South in 1954 

Ten tales “to North Viet- 

CR Who went north “"“^us than the Viet Minh Southem- 

‘“«Me ButdesDuTl’d^^’' Potential to create real 

of . Peasant uprismg m Ho Chi Mmh’s home 

mmuiusts* land refnr^ owmg the hideous brutalities of the 
a“!r®® 'tave had no ndS “““c in 1956, the South Viet- 
that is ^‘’'“‘cal bases £rom^ °h advantage of the unrest 

hoh>uM “"t 

uiid kfsbll Operatm Many agents have gone 

uig ^ ^ hi I960 hand-pickf{i difficulties are for- 

home Saigon to ^^^herners were sent to a train- 

weeks the Vipt^^ themselves for their return 
, villages 0^1® ^ list of the 

^ trainees, Smee Viet Cong 
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agents have been discovered everywhere, including the General 
Staff, this was no cause for surprise but it eff'ectively scupper¬ 
ed this attempt to carry the war into Ho’s own temtory 
By training Vietnamese recrmts secretly outside Vietnam, 
and moving them into the North without contact again with 
the South, it may be possible to take advantage of the counter¬ 
revolutionary potential in Ho’s zone This sort of thing is 
going on now, but not, I fear, with any marked succ^ 

True, anyone can learn to be a guerrilla The theones of 
quick concentration and dispersal and the tactic of hit-and-run 
ambushes are elementary But there is much more to it than the 
way the Viet Cong fight While all the people are certainly not 
m favour of the Viet Cong, their cadres have succeeded, to an 
extent that is now significant, in making this a people’s war 
Sometimes willingly, sometimes against their will, sometimes 
without really knowing what is happening, the people of a ham¬ 
let become mvolved m the strug^e - on the Viet Cong side Self- 
preservation requires involvement, and mvolvement must 
eventually require loyalties to the cause Thus, while the instiga¬ 
tion of a revolt m North Vietnam proved beyond the capabili- 
tes of the Diem regime, it was a natural and relatively easy step 
for the Viet Cong in South Vietnam Once the foundations were 
laid and the political bases prepared, the revolt moved on its 
way 

When it began m that fateful year of wishful thinking in 
1959, there were no more than 5,000 armed Viet Cong in South 
Vietnam Within a year, on the High Plateau alone, the Viet 
Cong marshalled more than a thousand men for a single oper¬ 
ation 

The first attack came sunultaneously from two directions as 
a pincer movement which took in the axis of Kontum, Pleiku, 
and An-Khe The official Saigon view was that it was intended 
to isolate the High Plateau and that it failed because of an 
effective Arvm counter-attack At first it was said that the at¬ 
tacking forces were part of the 32Sth Viet Minh division, which 
had been reported near Tchepone in Laos Later, only the 
officers were said to have come from the 325th, but the Arvms 
msisted that orders were given in Vietnamese, a montagnard 
dialect, and Chinese, which ‘proved’, according to the official 
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complaint to the International Control Commission, ‘the pre¬ 
sence of Chmese soldiers among the attackers* 

This charge was far from proved. What was established 
proved alaxrmng enough, however. Where only a year or so 
earlier there had been only a handful of Vict Cong political 
agents, there were now organized Viet Cong battalions and 
compames The Viet Cong unit which hit the outpost of Dak 
Dm, for instance, was positively identified as Company 3 of 
Battahon 20 by a young montagnard, Y Lon, a native of Kon- 
tum Provmce, who had gone to North Vietnam in 1954 and 
^died at the Viet Mmh nationahties school before returning 
in mid-1959 with twenty-nine others to help start the war in the 
Hi^ Plateau 


Looking back at the action now, some Vietnamese officials 
beheve that if their counter-attacks appeared to be successful it 
was largely because the Viet Cong had achieved their objective 
- the capture of large numbers of weapons to distribute among 
the montagnard recmits. Such was the shock and disorder at 
e hme that the Viet Cong troops, who went to the outskirts 
ot Kontum, the provmcial capital, would have had little diffi- 
ty m takmg the town. However, as a Vietnamese proverb 
^ys, ne does not attack a tiger before catching the deer. It 

capture of large towns This is a 
1, not an mitial, step m Maoist warfare. 

hold year the Viet Cong consolidated their 

‘combat ^VTii ^ montagnards. They multiplied the number of 

forces. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sedang tribe, who had once served 
^ mouTif ^^^ch Army, estabfished his headquarters 
Srcnind at 22nd Kontum. From the parade 

l^tnt oat the m headquarters m Kontum ofBcers can 

^hnost “^ip they can 

base destroyed? he be taken and 

consists of^ Cong base such as 

‘^number of Cong houses throu^ a 

fnd l times and 

^^hcopters we can’t but even with paratroopers 
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pnse we need Always the Viet Cong vanish. They never stop 
to fight on our terras Of course, we destroy the camp But to 
destroy the camp is not to destroy (he Viet Cong They grow 
their own nee and food supplies, but often the nee and vege¬ 
table fields arc scattered over many miles If we destroy the 
montagnards’ supplies, we only help to turn them against us ’ 
A flight by helieopter over this wfld country confirms the diffi - 
culues Sometimes an isolated thatched cottage hidden in dense 
jungle fohage provides a clue But even a hehcopter travelling 
just above the trees must give at least a few seconds* wammg 
of Its approach A few seconds are all the vigilant Viet Cong 
appear to need 

They have concentrated and attacked m significant force on 
the High Plateau only since the attack in October I960 Their 
object again was to secure more arms and ammunition Work¬ 
ing m conjuncUon with their agents inside the posts of Poko 
and Dakha north of Kontum, in September 1961, they attack¬ 
ed and captured both For the first time they wore the najforms 
of regular Viet Cong soldiers and used the system of bugle calls 
that terrified so many men in so many other smular posts dur¬ 
ing the Indo-Chma war 

Government forces recovered one post m a few hours, the 
other in several days, and again clauned to have inflicted heavy 
casualties on the Viet Cong Early reports said a hundred Viet 
Cong had been killed, and this figure was subsequently in¬ 
creased to a hundred and fifty, but no mention was made in the 
oflScial communique of the Viet Cong agents who opened the 
gates and let the attackers m, or why, subsequently, so many 
Viet Cong escaped 

Within hours of the attack Colonel Tn, the divisional com¬ 
mander, had launched a counter-attack in battalion strength 
Though* the battalion was ambushed by the Viet Cong, it held 
its ground The divisional commander then called on the corps 
commander for paratroop support Since the corps comman¬ 
der was in Dalat with his mistress, his chief of staff held the 
request (which had to be approved by Saigon, where para¬ 
troopers are regarded as coup troopers) for two days By me 
time it got to Saigon and the paratroopers were sent in, the 
Viet Cong had begun to run out of aromumtion and were 
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disappearmg into ^ feflltacV:- 

S!^ptured some others, and agam ‘.d rtified 

ers as members o£ a regular umt of the 325th ^ ^ 

isioE. From the Viet Cong point of view ^i^nce 

major success Though they encountered ^yon 

than they had expected, they gathered in much amm 

-andmany guns 

Ten armed men are all the Viet Cong need to a ^ 

tegic hamlet, and ten or tv/elve guns from a raid seem 
sufficient reward for any casualties they may suffer ^ ® 

resistance by Self-Defence Corps They move through the w 
gle in small rovmg bands similar m size and make-up o 
which killed Father Bonnet. Their six mam bases ^ 

deep in the jungle - and all secure. One straddles the ao 
border, two are on the Cambodian border, and three are cep 

the Annaimte Cham ^ ^ 

At least one Arvin military leader m the area is deterrr^ 
to play the Viet Cong at their ovm game. He is 
himself a tribesman from North Vietnam, who commands 
40th Regiment at the post of Dak To, twenty miles north o 
Kontum along a much mined and ambushed road 

Major Quy has a reputation among the American advisers 
in Vietnam as the most aggressive of aU the Arvin comman 

&TC *^^0 tc* r**-*"./**!! M Ji rv M >3 ♦Kj> 1 C ft 



A oil T?7ill find US different here/ was his introduction 
met bun ‘We work m fives and tens and go out into the jungle 
three weeks or more. That’s the only way to fight the Viet 
To Quy the jungle is neither hostile nor neutral, but an 

^%toheused. 

test out a Ranger company which American Special 
erces officers were trainmg near-by, Quy drove his jeep into 
^ eatnp at midnight and let loose a burst of machme-gun fire- 
w day he replaced the Ranger commander. 

^jor Quy’s headquarters sit on a bare knoll above the vil-* 
entrance is past a huge image of the Vir- 
rocks ^ Child inside a crypt fashioned from immense 
across crypt these days with a carbine 

Wire enb ^ 1 ^ ^ Arvin soldier. Blockhouses and barbed- 
^ements guard the approaches A notice in English 
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says Please, no pictures’ When one looks out the window in 
Major Quys olSce at the mountains crowding around the 
headquarters and back to the war map with its four red 
squares marking the presence of the four constantly expanding 
Vict Cong bases, the reason is readily apparent 

Major Quy sits astride the exit area on the Ho Chi Minh 
trail north-east of the Cambodian border He is becoming 
something much more than an irritant to the Viet Cong ‘They 
want to pinch me off,’ he says ‘And they think they’re bnng- 
mg in the stuff to do the job ’ The ‘stuff’ includes 8I-miIlimetre 
mortars, 57-millimetre recoilless rifles, and heavy anti-tank 
mines 

Major Quy keejK a couple of samples of the mines in his 
oQlce They arc about the diameter of a soup plate and three 
inches deep with a pressure plate on top ‘They would knock 
out a tank,’ said Major Quy, ‘or blow a jeep to pieces ’ Only 
a day or two before I saw him, an American jeep on the road 
from Kontum to Dak To had had the narrowest escape from 
one of these mines The better to pick their ambush targets, the 
Viet Cong had discarded the pressure plate and detonated the 
mme with a long piece of string However, the Viet Cong sol¬ 
dier m the ambush miscalculated the Americans’ sjjeed, and 
they had passed before the mine went off, blowing a sizeable 
hole m the road and much smaller ones m the back of the jeep 
‘Where do the mines come from?’ 

‘From China - over the Ho Chi Minh trafl ’ 

I asked why the mark and the markings were painted m Eng¬ 
lish, and suggested they might have been old Amencan mines 
captured m Korea 

‘They look American,’ said Quy ‘But Fm sure they are 
made in China Explosives, weapons, all sorts of matenals are 
coming in now from China ’ 

Then he added, ‘They can bring m all they want, but we can 
still beat them if we wm the Sedangs ’ 

The Sedangs, with a tnbal membership of about 40,000, 
were the last montagnards in Vietnam senously to resist the 
French Their final revolt, the Uprising of the Sacred Waters, 
began in 1931 with the report that the daughter of a man be- 
heved to be the incarnation of Set, the bearded son of the 
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...he. ,oh, had .vea 

thevUlagesvherc ^e^hildjm 

toe bSa bom to buy powers, 

chad. The waters were supposed to bes lion of the 

including immunity from violent dea . lots and 

golden age, tribesmen stopped working their hillside pi 

started fighting the French. Se* 

Though there is no promise now of a g 
dangs were the first montagnards to resist the 
the first to get American guns and military ^ , o^s of 

gan early in 1962 By the middle of the year o 
montagnard Self-Defence Corps had been battalions 

guns distributed in fifty-seven armed villages. villages 

were organized into platoons, with a maximum of ^ 
to each platoon, or a minimum of ten armed men m 

''^dlage. . , 

Having failed to win these people by persuasion, ^ 

Cong then reverted to terror. Late in June 1962 they en e 
, Sedang village on the remote eastern border of Kon urn 
vince The villagers drove them off with crossbows, an 
days later resisted a much larger force for more than an o 
Using automatic weapons, the Viet Cong forced their way 
to the village, killing twelve of the defenders and marchmg 
with the rest of the young men. In such circumstances, it is n 
^prismg that the Viet Cong are begirming to lose the goo ' 
will they built up in earlier years, while the able and the 
among the tribesmen are responding enthusiastically to Amen 
can^tary training. . 

b American mstructors give the Sedangs the hig 

P^ise. Every man, woman, and child among the montagnar s 
" P effective soldier,* said Captain Robert L6pez, a Special 

^ compames of montag- 

ore a two-day forced march through the jungle to 

sent them as fully trained units to Colonel Nguyen Bao 
^“n^ander of the 22nd Division. ‘You don’t have to wot- 
dred ^ ^ifh the montagnards; if you’ve got five him- 
^^f these people with you, you’ve got five hundred fighters. 

. Pez had practised his own version of iam cung with his 
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scouts eatmg with them, travelling with them, and sleeping 
with them in the jungle When he first went out on long patrol, 
he found it almost impossible to keep up with these wiry moun¬ 
tain men Often they offered to carry his rifle or his pack 
Gntting his teeth, Ldpez always refused By the time he had 
fiiushed training his first two companies he was ready to take 
his turn carrymg the mortar 

Without a word of the montagnards’ language and with no 
interpreter, he taught them everything from the use of basic 
weapons to the more complex techniques of scouting He had 
no ofBcial funds to provide recreabon equipment, so he went 
to Kontum and with fais own money bought a volley ball and 
net fri no time the montagnards, who loved the game, were 
expert ‘I gave them the net and the ball as a graduation pre¬ 
sent’ said Ldpez ‘From the way they reacted, you’d have 
thought I was givmg them the world ’ 

He couldn’t get rope to make a bridge over a river on the 
way to the trainmg area Instead he used rattan, just two 
strands of it twisted together The montagnards went across 
hand over hand, with their guns over then shoulders ‘It took 
us two hours to run the company through when we began,’ 
said Ldpez ‘By the time we were through our training, we 
could do It fully loaded in eight minutes ’ 

Out in the mountains with the montagnards, Ldpez lived on 
his nerves Even in camp he slept with a loaded pistol under 
his pillow, two grenades next to him on the floor, and a carbine 
under his coat on an adjacent table He awoke at the slightest 
noise, and, smce he reacted and armed himself m a similar 
fashion even in the secunty of the MAAG headquarters at 
Kontum, where I shared a room with him for a couple of 
mghts, he tended to be a somewhat disturbing compamon 
He didn’t care to sleep He preferred to talk about the mon- 
tagnards ‘People told me they couldn’t be taught to observe, 
or to count above ten,’ he said ‘I used to send them out with 
pencil and paper to watch a road, and they w^Id come back 
with pictures of everything they saw They were accurate down 
to the most minute detail And as for their sense of duection 

I think I khow how to find my way m the jungle But one 
day when I was sure we were ninety degrees off course I left 
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it to the montagnards. They brought us out bang on. If Td 
insisted on having my way we’d have been cuttmg trail for 
another week.’ 

I was about to write that Ldpez is that rare mixture of tough 
soldier and kindly humanitarian who appreciates that the war 
in Vietnam will be won by human understandmg rather than 
by bullets, but the combmation is not really so rare among the 
American officers and men in the field Some are disdainful of 


civic action, to give it its bureaucratic designation, but there 
are many who have seen very qmckly — certainly much more 
quickly than the legions of diplomats and Diem’s officials in 
Saigon ever saw - that the people are all-important. 

Ldpez prowled like a panther up and down our room at the 
MAAG compound dressed only in a pair of undershorts while 
he fascinated a USOM official named Bob Utzinger and my¬ 
self with his tales of the montagnards. Children and dogs, it 
seem^, were the only creatures that Ldpez had had much use 
tor Now he added montagnards. His was not a job but a love 
3^ whole tribe. He told of the montagnards’ jungle 
frpci ^ hyuig m a certain way from a bush meant 
thp learned to tell the edible from 

me inedible jungle plants. 

nherp ^ telhng a story that created its own atmos- 

we both ^ exchanged notes later and agreed that 

^ ^ tension as Ldpez described the approach on 

unknown loyalties. 

^6 at any patrol moved closer, expect- 

and arrow from a cross- 

around ^ "viUager appeared mstead with a 

religious, but, boy, do I pray 
talked,^ L<5pez said 

the morninn w, ^ lught, and he began again early 
I 3ges Tjty.n^ 3-ccount of the misery and sickness m the 
SOM medical scurrymg off to get him some of the 
showing sheets, with their simple coloured 

medical care hygiene and ele- 

for^ ^ now I wanf ^ wonderful, wonderful,’ said 
forme’ X want medical kits You must get them 
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Later, in Saigon, I had a note from Utzmger to let me know 
that Ldpez was getting the kits They contained thirteen basic 
medical supphes for treating diseases such as dystentery, mal¬ 
aria, worms, skin infections, tracoma (which is very prevalent 
and causes much juvenile blindness), hce powder, a^inn, 
qionge gauze, and adhesive plaster Some doctors shudder at 
the thought of almost totally untutored montagnards getting 
then hands on drugs such as aureomycin and sulfadiazine. Even 
official village health workers get only two weeks’ traimng and 
are then paid ten dollars a month No doubt there will be 
countless cases of incorrectly diagnosed complaints Doctors 


fears that inadequate doses may cause some diseases to become 
drug-resistant are also justified But the alternative, unfortun¬ 
ately, IS not better medical care but none at all 

The need is acute and urgent The health of villagers close 
to the provincial capitals of Ban Me Thuot, Pleiku, and Kon- 
tum is reasonably good A mile or two beyond, it is appalhng 
Pat Smith, an Amencan doctor of medicme in her mid thMies 
who came from working among copper miners and their fam- 
flies m Kentucky to become the most beloved womm of ffie 
High Plateau, says that in some villages she visits, 80 to 90 per 
cent of the people are sick The leprosy mte here ^ 
from 5 ner cent to 7 per cent, is the highest in the world The 
largest tnbe of all, the Gerai, with perhaps 200.000 members, 
Sy Toe: not isdate its lepem but allows them to live among 
the villagers, with the result that its leprosy rate is far higher 

^SpS^iHi'S'one of the many deadly diseases m the 
PlaSu Dysentery, nmlana, and pneumonia are endemic 

One of the ym ,.erv.ces for the montagnards Dr 

sZ’thfto Smped through the thoglee for more that. 
Smith, who nas v montagnards were most re 
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Dr Smith claims no credit for it herself, but certainly one of 
the reasons why some thousands of montagnards have left the 
Viet Cong areas and accepted government resettlement is be¬ 
cause of people like herself on the High Plateau and the Aus¬ 
tralian, Dr Stuart Harverson, who works on the other side of 
the Annamite Chain, deep in the heart of Viet Cong country, 
at the village of Ba To m Quang Ngai, the most heavily threat¬ 
ened of all provinces. Dr Smith, a Roman Catholic, works for 
Grad International. Dr Harverson, who fled from the Commu¬ 
nists m China, is with the Worldwide Evangelization Crusade, 
an interdenominational Protestant mission. Dr Smith says the 
monfegnards are commg out because they know the need for 
m^cal treatment, while Dr Harverson feels that in his area, 
at the Viet Cong having lost the battle for the hearts and 
minds of the montagnards, have fruitlessly fallen back on force 
an In one case montagnard villagers who had accepted 

resettlement in a strategic hamlet were burned out three times 
y the Viet Cong and threatened with death if they built again 
anriTTi Harverson reported, the Viet Cong plundered 

•wprp n f though hvmg-conditions for the montagnards 
than iu ^ relocated areas, they were at least better 
exi'ctPfi ^ Gong. The opportumty clearly 

Viet Con^ concept of a people’s war from the 
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War on the Coast 


The province of Phu Yen runs from the watershed of the Ann- 
amite Cham to the Central Vietnam coast It has a population 
of 356,000, including some 25,000 montagnards, and a hard 
core of about a thousand Viet Cong who, until May 1962, had 
almost undisputed control over roost of the province 
Phu Yen is Buddhist, and everywhere along the roadsides 
there arc small Buddhist shrines, but there are also some 30,000 
Catholics, who live mostly in the coastal towns and villages, of 
which Tuy Hoa, the provincial capital, with a population of 
about 20,000, is the largest 

A valley south of Tuy Hoa is rich and weU imgated nee 
land Other parts of the province are dry and desperately poor, 
and oven the more sophisticated Vietnamese practise the slash- 
and bum type of agnculture on the hill slopes that one associ¬ 
ates elsewhere with the more primitive montagnards 
The province chief is an engagmg army officer. Major 
Duong Thai Dong, who gets on well with Amencans Until 
they came, the major’s wnt scarcely extended beyond 'Ihy Hoa. 
Itself He had a beachhead between Tuy Hoa and the sea, where 
he lived faehmd sandbags and barbed wire The Viet (^ng tol¬ 
erated his distnct and village chiefs as long as th^ did not in¬ 
terfere They had amved at a modus vlvendi with the Ci^ 
Guard, whose idea of daring at one post w« to nm acro^ the 
bndge they were supposed to protect, put a f^t 
terntory, and then to run back agam as if all the fiends m hell 

^^^en^.^Phu Yen from a secunty pomt of view w^ no 
worse than’ its neighbourmg provinces and a good deal betor 
than Quang Ngai, which stretches almost aU the 
country and Quang Nam, which is borde^ by ffie ^uth 

m the east and Laos m the West Quang Ngai^a 

mlon^abitants. almost aU of them desperately poor Sand 
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patches in the middle of agricnltaral areas stand out like salt¬ 
pans, or snowdrifts. This is the largest and most miserable of 
all provinces in South Vietnam, and also the most dangerous. 
With its bmlt-m fifth column of some 20,000 families with re¬ 
lations in North Vietnam, and with every advantage of terrain 
on their side, it is here that the Viet Cong, under Major-Gen¬ 
eral Nguyen Don, are most formidably installed. This is the 
Viet Cong equivalent of the Viet Minh’s mountain bases north 
of the Red River delta, which served them so well between 
1946 and 1954. It is from this region that they will eventually 
move into mobile war. 


The "^ompson plan was not to seek an immediate show¬ 
down with the Viet Cong on such ground of their own choice, 
ut to move in an orderly way through the more or less neutral 
^eas, or areas under partial Viet Cong control and so on into 
t, territory. Thompson saw no shortcuts. Clearly some- 

fung had to be done about the coast, however. The Viet Cong 
^re now running their rule over the coastal road and rafiway. 
iney bad advised civihans not to travel on troop trams and not, 
1^0 Sit near soldiers m the trams. Unchecked, the 
traffi soon have deteriorated to the point where only 

thrmmi, Gong approval would have gone 

In M* Operation Sea Swallow. 

after Operation Sunrise had begun 
tvnf^ basically similar but, in practice, vastly differ- 

It embraced the 

tbe Villager; defended villages, but it also set out to give 
of regarded as vitally important - a 

interest in their own well-being and in 
of their own affairs. 

r Umted States aid were made available for 

SunriL lor security. Whereas Oper- 

at bavont ^^taUty, and villagers were 

for resettieme^^h ^ I^oilities were avail- 

Swallow ® responsible for field control 

t were mKf«:tpnf . 





^bonld b: n.^Z 7 ^o 

Q scheme for a series of ‘clear an* 
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hold' operations m the central coastal areas The idea was to 
move from the narrow coastal plain by a senes of three bounds 
along the valleys and high mto the foothills of the Annamite 
Cham In the tot phase of aghty-nme days, 156 strategic ham¬ 
lets w'crc to be built The next step was to push out into the more 
heavily dominated Vict Cong areas and there to estabhsh de¬ 
fended villages, where the population would be given direct 
army and Civil Guard protection The third was to take on the 
Vict Cong in their own areas, pushing deeper and deeper into 
the mounlams and threatening even the Ho Chi Mmh trad 
Villagers in the strategic hamlets were to have the right to elect 
their oVrTi village councils, a radical step which the government 
agreed to only with the greatest reluctance, and would not a- 
grcc to farther south In the Centre, however, Diem was of the 
opinion that the mandannate had left a residue of sophistica¬ 
tion and responsibility among the people that Perhaps wamn- 
ted the experiment, whereas m the South, wluch 
administered as a French colony, with all that implied, the 

experiment was not warranted , ..lonc 

L Swallow began weU Dong Jell,» .wth 
for making the operation a gehtf"® ® ® American 

rmnds of P 7 '' 

advrser, was "'""'""f'"X M AAG tea," of adwSrs and 
Snnnso were not „„re rrratenal lor the 

mstructors was first-class, ano mete was 

February, they ^dlLT 

pound near Viet Cong were actually m 

protection meant that they had, in effect, al- 

the town of Tuy > appeared on the streets 

ready cut the ^ cong were not 

at night and very contented themselves with 

especially Shop^pers were required to pay up 

raismg taxes m the town ^ P ^ peasants a tenth 
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were so well organized, in fact, that they even mounted loud¬ 
speakers in the villages for their indoctrination sessions 
Then came Operation Sea Swallow. Well within the first 
eighty-nine days Tuy Hoa was a transformed town. Business 
had ’picked up. The shops were domg the best trade they had 
known in years People were cheerful and friendly. I sat one 
day on the steps of Major Dong’s guest house to catch up with 
some notes In a few minutes a swarm of ragged gamins had 
pthered around the gate to shout their two words of English -* 
hello and ‘good-bye’ They had been gathering empty beer 
cans, a much prized commodity for the manufacture of house* 
0 d utensds, from the MAAG camp, and were full of imp- 
is 30 es and laughter. Quite obviously, to these children a few 
minutes chatter with, and mspection of, a long-nosed foreigner 
was as good as a visit to the movies 

correct behaviour won the children, and 

was sme that ^ though everyone 

watchma A about undergroimd, 

have bef»n ^ reporting. A Protestant missionary, who may not 

been, said he had 

flag when hp^ t^^ Virgin Mary hangmg over a Viet Cong 

eveSLTe wemSr ^iet Cong 

Tuy Hoa was a tm.W “ get guns. True or false, 

for the hearts and mind'^ oynioal. Here, at least, the battle 

Beyond the towrafere” 

ments About an hn«t. j happier develop- 

Md about twenty mQ« Hoa, 

Bliong. By the riddle nf t? village of Hoa 

Ihe Arvins’ advance A 1562, this marked the limit of 

^cre the Second World by the French be- 

water irrigated miles of brimming with clear, sweet 

1?“ The rice was 



aen with huge bunrh« There were banana palms 

^ ^fields planted with to?°° higher ground, and 
.^^0 Breach got blA, ® ““P- 

, fte Second World w°^ only once m all the years 

■ jdj world War. and then only long enough to 
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build 3 concrete blockhouse which soon fell into the hands of 
Uie Vict Minh Under Diem the village was technically under 
the control of the provincial chief Though neither he nor the 
district chief could get to it, and no buses or other transport 
vsent to the provincial capital, the village chief was stiU an offic¬ 
ial appointee, as was the schoolteacher But the village chief 
took orders from the Viet Cong, and the village school was also 
used to teach Viet Cong propaganda Yet all the tune a mission¬ 
ary hving in Tuy Hoa made frequent visits to his church m 
Hoa Phong and was never a\vare that he had seen even one 
member of the Viet Cong 

Though the Viet Cong gathered then taxes, they did not dis¬ 
tribute the hundreds of acres belonging to absentee landlords 
m Saigon It was a curious and unwise omission Perhaps they 
were too confident But in any case it was their undoing When 
Hoa Phong was reclaimed, some of the best nee growing land 
in Vietnam was available for the resettlement of other villagers 
living far bejond in the Viet Cong areas They gave Major 
Dong and Major Cronia somethmg tangible to offer m the way 


of inducement , « 

First the two majors went to work m Hoa Phong itself Toe 
village with Its fine and well-irrigated valley had suffered badly 
because it could not get its cash crops ont and consumer goo^ 
in The live-and-let-Iive pohey of the Viet Cong did not run to 
the free exchange of goods with the Tuy Hoa niaxket 
This was quickly changed Trishaws loaded wth supphes 
came down the road to Hoa Phong and staked the emp^ 
shops Instead of the appomted village effief.' the villagers voted 
for a five-man council The elected members did not grow rich 
on the pay since they had to split up the 1^00 piastres had 
gone ongmally to the village chief, but, as one pomted out, 
the job was not so demandmg that it did not leave time for 
other work Medical help came in, and budding materials Hoa 

to LTot brtogmg touch cl» w.th th». 4*111»»= 
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much to brmg. Within a week or two, 1,300 villagers had left 
the Viet Cong, and the flow was contmumg. This meant that a 
new village had to be built. The funds were available immedi¬ 
ately, and not only funds but such things as corrugated iron 
sheets and barbed wire to erect proper defences against the 
Viet Cong. 

In villages such as Hoa Phong small groups of Americans 
risked their hves night and day to make the operation a success. 
Farther out, two Special Forces captams and a handful of 
sergeants settled in a village in the heart of Viet Cong territory 
and set to work to tram hand-picked Vietnamese commandos. 
With every conceivable type of weapon to defend themselves, 
they issued an open invitation to the Viet Cong to come out 
and fight. 


I dropped in one day with Lieutenant-Colonel Lou Conein, 
a former officer m the OSS, who led a darmg commando raid 
on a Japanese divisional headquarters at Lang Son on the 
Chma border m 1944. We had met m 1954 the day the Viet 
luh took over Hanoi Dressed m a full coloneVs uniform, 
complete with ribbons, but wearmg a slouch hat, Conein went 
own the Imes of the Viet Minh troops as they came into Han¬ 
oi, ta^g pictures of their uniforms, equipment, and guns. He 
misse nothmg, not even the pictures of doves of peace with 
0 ive ranches that decorated the mugs which hung from the 
the packs Conem got away with it because 

^ Hanoi, where the, 
Poles, Canadians, and In- 
he supervise the takeover. 

*^urier to ^ busmess, and we came in by Helio- 

, iiujj small dirt strip that served as the Special 

populates Though this was a quite 

the Villape ^ man, woman, or child had come 

hatched Special Forces had arrived The Viet 

^ ^ hills, and clearly did not like what they 

J'^ininghoj^^ no less courageous, was the task of 

Herman T coast. A veteran in this task 

^ his third York, who had work- 

^12 Bc m a couple of months In the vil- 
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lage of Dong Tre, beyond the Amns’ lines, he trained 130 men 
in three weeks At the end of that time the Vietnamese asked 
him if he couldn’t spare the time in the same village to give at 
least some basic instruction to another eighty-three Instead 
of takmg a couple of days’ leave, Lieberman ran the men 
through - and left a very happy village behind him 
At first It was an anxious village No one ever showed a bght 
When Lieberman and his team arrived, the Civil Guard lieu¬ 
tenant locked himself m his room each mght, and once, when 
the Amencans had been there only a couple of days and there 
was a rumour that the Viet Cong were about to attack, he 
rushed to the church and bolted the doors behind himself and 
his family 

The villagers were reserved at first but soon the Americans 
were welcome m the people’s homes ‘The people had nothing,’ 
said Lieberman, ‘absolutely nothing Theu most prized posses¬ 
sion would be a nght mce banana tree or a handsome 
papaya’ 

Four thousand turned out to say good-bye at the end of the 
traming period ‘Real pretty the girls were when they dressed 
Up,' said Lieberman ‘Sure, they had only rough clothes, but 
they made themselves tidy It was a real feast ’ 

There were some disturbing aspects to Dong Tre, neverthe 


less Along with several other adjoining villages it was more 
Cathohc than Buddhist. So many people went to Mass on Sun¬ 
day when Lieberman was there that they couldn t all fit into 
the church but overflowed into the street. The driving force be¬ 


hind the home guard training scheme was the local pnest, a 
Vietnamese, and a man with great energy and enthusiasm The 
village chief was a man of straw The result was that all the 
guns went to the Cathohcs and none to the Buddhists 
The day the guns were given out was a big occasion to Dong 
Tre The home guards spruced themselves up and went to the 
churchyard for the distribution The Buddhists clustered round 
the yard, pressing then noses against the iron grille to watch 
the ceremony It womed Lieberman at the time, and it worned 
him more when his squad leaders used to lead their men 
through the gardens of the Buddhist temple Every time the 
Cathohc church bells started to ring, the Buddhists would open 
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up in competition and beat their gongs,’ he said, ‘Jt made a 
terrible dm.’ 

In another village, where the guns also v/enl to the Catholics 
and not to the Buddhists, he found both the trainees and the 
Cathohes generally very restrained. Though there was a OtthO' 
he church, it had no cross, nor was there a cross to be seen 
elsewhere m the village Tn fact, the only cross I saw at all was 
m a glass wmdow of the church, and it was small, obscure, 
and hard to see,’ he said T didn’t have to guess why.’ 

In Saigon, officials had the obvious answer to the 
suggestion that it might be dangerous for both tlic Catholics 
and the cause to arm only the Catholics in primarily Buddhist 
provmces and districts, at first only the Cathohes were willing 
to fight It was as simple as that From Ca Mau at tlic south¬ 
eastern tip of Vietnam to the 17tli parallel, Catholic priests led 
their own private armies against the Viet Cong. The most fam¬ 
ous of aU was Father Nguyen Lac Hoa, a former battalion 
commander in the Chinese Nationalist Axmy, whose Sea Swal¬ 
lows killed more than a hundred Viet Cong guerrillas and lost 
twenty-eight of their own men when they intercepted an attack 
on hamlet of Kmh Quoc Gia in May 1962 Father Hoa’s 
^ fallows had 1,200 men under arms They were the largest 
0 e private Catholic armies: but there were many others, 
anci many more were to be created under plans to tram 50,000 
m ers of Nhu s Republican Youth each year, 
willml^t^ a difficult problem Smee Catholics were ready and 
five but^ others often were not, there was no altema- 

tended to confirm the quite 

of ^ 

opposing seel ^ private quarrel between 

^oPersonalists™ ^^^^ogies, the Communists and the Catho- 

' file problem'^^^^ ^thohes were themselves concerned with 
inassacres of o i ^ forgotten the repeated Buddhist 
they were intPi Central Vietnam, 

^ng should not ^ that the war against the Viet 

ities Xhey ^ renewed Catholic-Buddhist animos- 

®lios pnt it, the tribahzation of the Cath- 
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There were other problems m Operation Sea Swallow The 
American advisers had been at Tuy Hoa for a month before 
they were accepted at faattahon level by the Arvins They were 
not permitted by the Arvins to go out with the troops on offen¬ 
sive patrols, and it was made quite clear that their advice was 
not wanted at company level - where it was most needed An 
adviser in intelligence kicked his heels for two months before 
he was accepted 

In all Its aspects, the purely nuhtary side of Operation Sea 
Swallow feli far short of the high level of the civil operations 
The troops themselves were reluctant to fight, and their officers, 
even semor officers were unwilhng to take the nsk that the 
troops might have casualties One military operation which 
was planned to last for only a day went on for five because an 
Arvm soldier was killed on the first day and thereafter the 


troops dug in and refused to move 
About twenty-five miles along the roam north-sooth railway 
hne from Tuy Hoa and about eight to ten miles from the man¬ 
darin road IS the town of La Hai The district chief fives m the 
town behmd a mass of concrete and barbed wire On the flat 
m front of the town and a mile or so from it the second bat¬ 
talion of the 47th Arvm Regiment established its headquarter 
m May 1962 One company of infantry and a battery of artil¬ 
lery, with its guns pomting north, south, east, and west, were 
deployed m defence of battalion headquarter 
It was a sticky area with a sUcky road l^dmg to 
before I travelled there with a group of MAAG adviser, 
teen Viet Cong had opened fire on two nuhtary tJicU wound- 
mg two Arvins The road is narrow and wmdmg, through 
driry and obviously poor countryside, with here and there a 
deffl7Sor-mad0 for an ambush The peasants’ plots of 
small and unproductive and their houses tiny, with 
thatched roofs, dirt floor, and mud walls About the only sign 
E anlne h;s any money to spend is an occasional M.tra- 
bishi sewmg machme, sitting up m the entrance of “ j’" ^ 
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ness that the Americans have grov/n accustomed to ifi Ttiy 
Hoa. 

On the way to La Hai we passed the battalion commander 
going to Tuy Hoa for supphcs. Hjs oscorl consisted of three 
armoured cars and two platoons of truck-home infantry. This 
is not an uncommon escort: but it is at least wortliy of note 
that MAAG officers customarily made the same journey with 
only two jeeps. 

In the absence of the battalion commander* the executive 
officer, a heutenant, briefed us on the situation. He had no 
idea how many Viet Cong were in the area, lie said, but there 
were plenty to be seen, and he pointed to the hillsides where 
the Vietnamese peasant women were working their crops m 
the slash-and-bum fields Five or six miles along another valley 
and close.to the Song Can River he indicated the battalions 
second company. The third, he said, was some miles farther 
along the same valley The Viet Cong were extremely active on 
ffie north bank of the Song Can River. Every night they moved 
down the hill to Dong Tre village 
Dong Tre! The name was familiar. This was the village 

wnere Captain Lieberman had trained the Self-Defence Corps, 
wasn’t It? 


did ’t lieutenant said, but Captain jLieoenua*^ 

^ lhat as soon as the Americans had gone the Self 
I packed up and gone to live m the town c 

frieht^n families behind them. They were to 

in l^nng Tre. (The Her 
true) ment proved, on mvestigation, to be quite ur 

3,t fin * r 

We should & ! P^^it that one of the Americans suggested thi 
Done ^ ^ battalion’s second company about a mf 
‘demurred it investigate for ourselves The lieutenai 

road; besides, he had ha 

dori'f Vi 4 - 

^ American ‘We are qui 

who had ^ fonner paratroop battahon commai 

^‘^Ived lu tiig attpm^ t °4 ecause one of his relations was r 
attempted coup m i960 and was now worku 



t. as an mterpreter Whh « 

escort also came lieutenant and a Jaige 

to the ^pMv^rt^ discovered when we got 

uig the slow and shallow IT overiook- 

for two monfh. 7 ?^ ^ ® been there 

been vulnerable to ^ have 

fire frnm to mortar fire, or to an attack by machine gun 

--itspurpo^ 

thfZ ^ appalling One of the Americans asked 

mere was th ^ ^ ^ bstened 

wnere was the ammunition dump? 

Back along the ridge 

Cbuld we see it? 

Of course - but when we got to the edge of the ndge there 
was no dump 

Where was the platoon dump, then? 

There was no platoon dump 

How long smce the heavy machme-gun had been tested? 

Two months 

Two months? And this is a bad Viet Cong area? 

No reply 

The troops were m threadbare clothing with worn out boots 
Why? 

No reply 

Where were the Viet Cong? 

Across the nver 


Had the company ever patrolled before? 

Ves, twice 

When was the last occasion? 

Two mghts before 
And the previous occasion? 

Two months before 
Where did patrols go then? 

To the fence of Dong Tre village 

But surely Dong Tre village was where the Americans had 
named the Self Defence troops? 

Ves But now the Viet Cong went there 

What did the company do when the Viet Cong were there? 
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Call for artillery. 

Incredulously - On the village? 
Well, around it 

We said we would go to the village. 
It was too far. 

It was not too far. 


Well, it was too late. 

It was not too late. 

In any event, it v/as too dangerous, and there were no troop? 
to be spared for escort 

The American did not persist. It w^s the Arvins' atea, he 
said, and their command We would not intcp/cnc. 

As we turned to leave, the interpreter said (he company coni' 
mander would like him to know that things would be better 
the next time the American came. 

On the v/ay back to Tuy Hoa, the American speculated about 
it ‘That’s why we’re here,’ he said. *To make them better.’ 

It IS also fair to speculate whether they can and will, though 
it may be unfair to generalize, and to damn an army because 
o the disheartening evidence uncovered by a few spot checks I 
have recorded in this book On the evidence of trustworthy 
witnesses, some units and some commanders are excellent. Al* 
^st everywhere, however, there is a lack of junior leadership 
c men who make armies are the non-commissioned officers 
and second heutenants. The Arvms have some good ones, but 
^ are spread very, very thm The Amencans prod and ur^ 
Kr. ftT, ^ action, and they inevitably resent and resist it 

it, them about this sort of war and how to fight 

Lack of regular units show any desire to learn- 

offi promotion, and favouritism caused 

those to become disgruntled Loyalty to Diem and to 
Link ways to promotion. Ngu 

ted Everv nffi ^ ^ I^art/s secret cadres watched and repor- 

poor. dossiered Morale, understandably, "was 


CW the wei^t of the heavy 

a Viet Mmh used with 

opinion of manylfl^G om ^ 

214 ^ officers, it is too much to hope 
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that the success they have had wjth the training of the Civil 
Guard and the Self-Defence Corps will be repeated here The 
army needs to be dismantled and put together all over again 
Jn principle, as more and more Self-Defence Coips and Civil 
Guard forces were trained, it was released for active, aggres¬ 
sive operations of its own but this, it is wise to remember, was 
also the Salan and the Navarre theory against the Viet Minh a 
decade ago 

Although it IS true that larger mobile forces are avail¬ 
able they are not used effectively Six thousand troops partici¬ 
pated in the Mommg Star Operation west of Saigon m Octo¬ 
ber 1962 against what was believed to be an extremely heavy 
concentration of troops But even helicopters failed to surprise 
the Viet Cong, who broke up into small groups and went into 


hiding 

In this war there is no substitute for sweat and blood Until 
the Arvins are prepared to go out into the swamps and jungles 
for long periods, to live and to fight under the conditions in 
which the Viet Cong live and fight, their successes will be few 
A Viet Cong battalion or company has the initiative m a stretoh 
of jungle only as long as it has the jungle to itself Suipnse by 
paratroops or helicopters is almost impossible to achieve m 
such condiUons but put an Arvin battahon or company m fee 
same stretch of jungle, and fee Viet Cong ™nie^tely lo» 
their freedom of choice This is elementary but ^ 
understood m South Vietnam Paratroopers ^lehwpt^ 
Ml 13s the Air Force, and even artillery are all used as snb- 
for iSanL Hearty reports about Viet Cong concen- 
for 0.. ore of 

unobserved targets Night and day the big guns used just 
J.lfP firpe-mrkers to scaTC off devils It would be better for fee 
relefoor wU. dre popolaUon, ,£ .hey 

a""™-”*S:^er. despoe <1.. Arv.r^d 
deSe^a’» 1™ost op» ho^«. to 

Tg to £/weT&n“yd the code game Sea S«attow 

Sr Se o^ahon the Ihdtrc. -^a^ded to o^f ^ » 

plagiansTand designed to steal some of the glory from 
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Hao’s Sea Swallows at Ca Man. Because the Americans were so 
closely identified with the operation and so intent on providing 
the materials that would help to make it successful, officials 
close to Diem chose to regard it as a personal shght, especially 
when its humane and clearly successful resettlement programme 
was contrasted with the brutal failures of Operation Sunrise 
Major Dong found himself in disfavour for identifymg himself 
too closely with the Americans, who in turn were accused of 
squandenng material that was more urgently needed, accordmg 
to Brother Can, for other areas 
And so the war dragged on On both the American and Viet¬ 
namese sides there are constant frustrations and constant diffi¬ 
culties The economic aid programme for mstance, which Mr 
Gardiner, the former USOM chief, described as ‘the greatest 
mvention since the wheel’, could not now turn fast enough to 
cope with the needs of the situation, or even to sop up the 
additional aid that the United States was prepared to grant 
'hntil it showed its disapproval of the actions of the Nhus and 
Diem m September 1963 by making selective cuts in non- 
mihtary aid. South Vietnam just cannot absorb enough im¬ 
ported goods to generate the piastres it needs for all the projects 
it has m mind The Diem administration wanted either lump 
sums of American dollars to spend where it thought fit or, 
alternatively, American approval for the use of American aid 
to buy non-American goods 


Faced with a balance-of-payments problem of its own, the 
United States found these proposals unattractive, and sug¬ 
gested, instead, that some measure of inflation m South 
Vietnam under such conditions was inevitable and certainly to 
be regarded as a lesser evil than the loss of the war. 

One angry dispute oixurred over the importation of spindles 
or textile mills In their efforts to become self-sufficient m 
® the Vietnamese wanted to buy Japanese spindles, which 
were ess t m a third of the price of American spmdles They 
Duttr^sed their argument by pledgmg not to increase the 
120,000, the figure required to supply the 

shouW not exceed 

own companies were concerned in the deal, one 

ed by American and Chmese capital and two smaller 
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companies which were Vietnamese-owned, Initially, USOM 
blocked the entire deal, but finally agreed that the Japanese 
spmdles could be bought - but only by the Amencan- and 
Chmese owned company 

American oflScials m Saigon dechned to discuss their side of 
the case Vietnamese officials had no inhibitions 'There are 
even worse cases of dollar imperialism than this,’ said one 
official ‘A couple of years ago when we were building the 
Cogido paper mill, we negotiated with all sorts of firms and 
finally decided to accept an Itahan quote We weren’t planning 
to use Amencan aid, but some triangular francs We had just 
signed the contract at the National Bank when two Americans 
from USOM amved and tried to snatch it away Quite hter- 
ally, there was almost a fist-fight over it - much more than just 
a scuffle’ 

Such incidents were unimportant m themselves In the con¬ 
text of the mam issue, however, which is, after all, to beat the 
Viet Cong, they assumed a significance out of all proportion to 
their true importance They added to the frustrations Little 
went smoothly or happily There were frustrations on all sides, 
and they were as deep among the Vietnamese themselves as 
they were between Diem and the Americans and the adminis¬ 
tration generally and the Americans 
One talented young Vietnamese official put the frustrations 
of his ovm group in these words ‘What we suffer from more 
than anythmg is the bottleneck at the top It’s impossible for a 
hardworking and capaWe young man to get through it It’s easier 
to be a do nothmg, mefficient, even corrupt Cabinet Minister 
than to risk your neck by opposmg the President.’ He attnbuted 
the bottleneck to a vanety of reasons, to Confucianism, to 
Diem’s isolation, to the power and influence of the President’s 
family, and to the French educational system ‘This is the most 
hopeless situation of all,’ he said ‘The Viet Cong threat is 
small m comparison ’ 

The situation m the Mekong delta is now every bit as senous 
for the Vietnamese and Iheir Amencan backers as it was for 
the French m the Red River delta of Tongkmg m 1953 
Both the big picture and the small are unpleasantly familiar, 
however Vietnamese nationalists used to say it was more 
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important to get rid of the French first and that then the Viet 
Cong could be taken care of. They regarded the removal of the 
French as a precondition for victory The same people express¬ 
ed similar views about the Diem regime. Big Minh was wel¬ 
comed as a hberator. When it became apparent that neitlier 
he nor Nguyen Khanh had the answer, frustration increased. 

On their side, however, the Viet Cong lack the spark that lit 
the Viet Minh Stories of the land reform campaign in 1956 
and of contmumg peasant unrest in North Vietnam continue 
to seep through to the South The Commumst image is no 
longer that of pnstme purity To many, if not the majority, the 
virgm Viet Mmh has become a Communist whore, and try as 
they may, with the pamt and powder of neutrahty, the Viet 
Cong fail to conceal their true identity. 

The Umted States is deeply and irrevocably committed. The 
appomtment of General Paul D Harkins to lead the Military 
Assistance Command cut off Washmgton’s own Imes of retreat. 
General Harkins is responsible directly to CINCPAC and to 
the Jomt Chiefs of Staff m Washington. If the Viet Cong win, it 
will be more than just another victory for the Communists It 
will also be a major defeat for the Umted States, and a tre¬ 
mendous victory for Mao Tse-tung’s theories of wmnmg the 
under-developed countries by ‘wars of national liberation’, 
with repercussions that will be felt not only' in South-East Asia 
but throughout the world. 


One way or another France had to get out of Vietnam and 
all of Indo-Chma. For the Umted States any sort of with- 
^al before its objectives have been achieved will be extremely 
cult, though it will be under mcreasing pressure to agree to 
a otmn-type settlement m the mterests of ‘peace’ and 
^ South Vietnam The longer the war drags on, 
pressure be for pohtical agreement 
The m<nTrcrpn+ Malayan tactics, Vietnam is no Malaya 
of the mffitrp ^ Chinese who lacked the support 

t tt* nc?™’ f '^"'1 "o Mekong delta tftap 

CTXz Setr:rA zr ^ f r r" 

: Soud^^vtetnatnese wdl”^ 
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There is real danger that there may come a day when they will 
no longer want to be ‘ saved’ 

As the Diem regime neared its end, they were rapidly ap¬ 
proaching that stage, and it was this, rather than rehgious dis¬ 
crimination or persecution, that led to the crisis that burst so 
dramatically mto the world headlines in the middle of 1963 
With a hard core of about four milhon adherents and the loose 
loyalty of nearly three parts of the population, the Buddhists 
were the worst group the regune, which was Cathohc at the 
vital pomts of the apparatus, could have chosen to quarrel with 
Behind those pictures of burning monks was the story of a 
family pitted against a people Every extra day it contmued 
in office was a day nearer to victory for the Viet Cong 
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Fortunately for Vietnam, and for South-East Asia, there was 
very little doubt by the middle of 1963 that the family would 
fall before the country In Saigon I sat down in late July to 

write; 

The Ngo Dmh family rule m South Vietnam is movmg slowly but 
surely to its end In a period of three months what began as lit b 
more than a maladroitly handled rehgious incident has become a 
highly explosive pohtical crisis m which the family is doomed if it 
does not crush the Buddhist leadership, and no less doomed if it 
does. 


Typical of the mama that had now affected the palace, this 
article, photographed m manuscript by one of Nhu’s secret 
police m the house of an American official with whom I was 
staying, was subsequently planted m the Xa Loi pagoda as 
evidence that I was wntmg Buddhist propaganda and sub¬ 
sequently reproduced m photostat form to justify these charges 
in the ofiBcially controlled Times of Vietnam 
The Buddhists were now only the yeast in the brew. They had 
brought into ferment aU the grievances against the family 
that had built up over the years Yet while the pohtical and 
military ehte openly discussed the ways and means of stagmg a 
coup d'etat, they were held back for some months by legitimate 
fears of the consequences and by the skill with which the Ngo 
Dinhs had divided the army leadership The well-watched 
. generals were afraid of each other, and the pohticians of the 
generals, and both were acutely conscious of the battalions 
of Viet Cong that crowded closely around Saigon, ready, it 
seemed, to pounce if the anti-Commumst forces fell to warring 
among themselves 


On top of these considerations were two other important 
remnant feehngs of sympathy towards Diem which 
persisted despite his fadings m leadership and the contempt m 
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which most of the family was held, and the strength of his 
palace guard and readily available forces known to be loyal 
Diem had ten thousand troops and armed pohce reinforce¬ 
ments at his disposal in Saigon to support his regimental-size 
palace guard, a force that no smgle general, or combmation of 
generals, could easily match without signalling their hajhnaker 
in advance 

As all the participants were aware, however, the crisis could 
not continue indefinitely without reaching a chmax Each week 
brought a graver confrontation between the Buddhists and the 
Ngo Dinhs, a further declme m the prestige and foUowmg of 
the government The intransigence and tyranny of the family 
was consistently turned to its disadvantage by the shrewd and 
dogged bonzes, who, from their headquarters m Saigon’s 
seven-tiered Xa Loi pagoda, produced with beaming smiles 
and pious protestations human sacrifices ready and willing to 
die for the cause m a blaze of gasoline, or with a dagger in 
their bowels They drew on deep wells of religious feehng to 
arouse a passionate political temper Young men and women 
crowded the pagoda and knelt in rows in the street outside to 
pray for the latest martyr, and then, quite hterally wipmg the 
rs from their eyes, and whipped up by political propaganda, 
were all for marching unarmed on the bamcades, where the 
pchce behind their barbed wire were ready with burp guns 
tear gas The physical weakness of the Buddhists was their 
jaoral strength If they had had guns, the Ngo Dinhs could 
ave crushed them and neither Vietnam nor the rest of the 
world would have cared, defenceless they proved beyond 
defeat 

As the crisis mounted, Ngo Dinh Nhu called the generals 
ogether and lectured them on nepotism, dictatorship, and 
coup d'etat 'There are two rules for dealing with a coup d'Stat’ 
c told the astomshed generals ‘You break it like an egg before 
c chicken has hatched, or, if you cannot prevent it you join 
? ^d expldit it ’ A week or so later, his enchanting wife, with 
^^^bing eyes, leant forward in her palace chair to say that the 
tiger now was assassination, or perhaps a jumor officers’ 
and to laugh at her husband’s stratagem ‘Those poor 
aerals do not know who to talk to, who they can trust now,’ 
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she told me. And then, changing her mood abruptly from one 
of cheerful satisfaction to anger, she added: ‘But there can be 
no coup if the Americans do not support it,’ a truly pertinent 
comment. 

There were plots within plots and a fictional quahty to it all 
that IS hard to convey m a manner that can be accepted cred¬ 
ibly How does one report, for mstance, a conversation with a 
sixty-seven-year-old woman who has solemnly, and apparently 
sanely, pledged to bum herself to death? She was unexcited 


about it, and discussed it calmly, much in the way that a Western 
woman of similar age and background might have talked of a 
forthcoming visit to the dentist As the widow of a former 
minister at the Court of Annam and mother of Buu Hoi, Viet¬ 
nam’s foremost scientist, who was considered for Diem’s job 
m 1954, she was cultivated and obviously mteUigent. But when 
I prote^ed the horror of her planned death, she merely bent 
orwar for me to inspect the three mcense bums on her shaven 
nead. it worries me no more than this,’ she said. 

Ou^nl n! ^ 0“ 11 I'm® 

test aEamrt Vi’ ^ Buddhtst monk, to commit suicide in pro- 

SLoir n .i! ”' ‘t remamed rigid and 

toppled over ® ® Buddha until finally m death he 

wT no crvuwlTr^a ^ There 

Sacred LuHaledfH * 

moved by ail pleas to chmge fer iZd 

alter my conviction,’ she told me ^ h 

twelve years and he nnn « ^ ^ bonzess for 

son did c^e Lr to Zr. 

>0 Saigon to see Ls back 

meat's position before*>16 govern- 
Barbanc as they mu<;t Mother is still ahve 

^icides struck a deeo emn^ Westerner, the repeated 
who had forgotten that the chord m Vietnam. People 
asaia. TT,ou8h Parted to pray 

htoome a poUtical force desieneuT^^ movement had 

^ay were svept along^t™Ngo Dmhs. 
aeply affected Of the thousand.s iva “ Partmular, were 
Pasoda. many were m tu Tato >1- To. 
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porters of the regime now broke with it, and even among 
members of the Ngo Dinh family there were violent nfts and 
disagreements 

Angered by repeated charges at this tune that she was cor¬ 
rupt, for mstance, Madame Nhu called in her brother, Tran 
Van Khiem, for years a critic of the administration, to investi¬ 
gate on her behalf Brother and sister began in Central Vietnam 
with ‘Uncle’ Can, who, in addition to running the region with 
great brutality, owned a shippmg Ime and numerous planta¬ 
tions On the basis of Khicm’s findmgs, Madame Nhu issued 
a directive to her agents to search Can’s ships ‘a hundred times 
a day if necessary and within the law’ Can rephed furiously 
that he would shoot her; but the searches went on 
From Can, Khiem and Madame Nhu turned to the Ministry 
of Finance At first, as she told me later, she thought everything 
was in order and rebuked Khiem for making false charges 
against people whom she regarded as honest ‘You are just a 
babe in the woods,' Khiem said and produced the dossiers that 
Mon, to quote her directly, had the corrupt ‘running like ants 
from a stirred-up nest’ 

What Madame Nhu did not know or care to beheve, how¬ 
ever, was that the pnncipal figure in the corruption was Nhu 
Itself For many years Khiem and I had been friends We 
Md shared our misgivings about the direction the administra- 
on was taking and he listened to, but did not accept, my advice’ 
not to associate himself with the family now that it was certain 
to meet a tragic end He was phlegmatic and fatalistic ‘I fear 
Will swing by the neck with the rest in rue Catinat, even 
though I am innocent,’ he told me ‘But it is destmy, you can¬ 
not avoid It ’ 

What he could not escape was his deep affection for his sister 
How deeply he tned to convince her of her husband’s own guilt 
and corruption, I do not know ‘How can I persuade her that 
all my investigations I^d back to Nhu?’ he used to ask rhetor¬ 
ically ‘Every road leads to Nhu ’ 

Nhu not only misinformed Diem, he treated him at times 
^th httle more than contempt Khiem gave me what he des- 
^bed as a fly-on-the-wall picture of a palace scene ‘ My sister 
aa been sitting m a comer writing and has now picked up her 
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sewmg,’ he said ‘Nhu is at a table m the centre of the room 
playing patience The President comes into the room and 
addresses a question to Nhu Nhu does not stand up, or look 
up He appears immersed in his cards, turning each one over 
carefully. Seconds go by and Diem repeats the question in a 
much louder voice Nhu again affects not to hear He goes on 
with his cards Diem tries a different approach. He asks another 
question on another matter But it is of no use, Nhu is pun- 
ishmg him. He will not hear the questions, and Diem turns and 
goes sadly out of the room ’ 

As the months passed, Nhu and his closest friends quarrelled 

and feU apart For years his key man in the Can Lao Party and 

head of his secret pohce had been a tmy, thirty-nme-year-old 

ex-seminanan. Dr Tran Kim Tuyen, who, among his other 

accomphshments, had completed aU but his final year of a 

medical course Tuyen disapproved of the family’s attitude to 

government, and tried by persuasion to bring about a more 

ea I ic an formal admmistration After the unsuccessful 

wf 3 o«ied with other like-minded mem- 

niertT ^ preparmg a long memorandum to 

doTm^nfpages of the 
document were devoted to Madame Nhu. 

Madame^n^r^ dismissed the reforms, and 

Tuyen and Nhu an ^ nously, though for another two years 

prided ^ea“,?hrH^H 

Cigalle, the night haunt of Tuye^ and^Sfr ^ 

suburb, and learned that when SL ^ 

not always in the wav u d'etat it was 

of secret ^orce " “P^t^d of a loyal chief 

Having taken out his own iifo 

evidence of the family activitiw ““*°g abroad 

in constant danger, though Nhu ’to Ztl remamed 

named him as consul-gSe^ 

Tuyen used to be trente-neuf ^ mckname for 

0 % thirty-nine kilos. After ’the weighed 

30 V ed that because of Tuyen’s fear fn n two, he 

^ weight and ought now to be caUei'lost a kilo 
Tuv^n, Nhu kept dossiers on aU potent Through 
^24 potential senior officials, m- 
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eluding Cabinet ministers His objective-was to involve them if 
possible m some form of corruption No one m this net could 
discredit Nhu v/ithout runnmg the nsk of being discredited 
himself 


When Vu Van Mau, the Foreign Mmister, shaved his head 
and offered his resignation in protest against the government’s 
treatment of the Buddhists, Nhu told him that he could not resign 
since the country was under martial law Then, after granting 
him leave of absence and permission to go abroad, Nhu used 
his special forces to seize him on the way to the airport and to 
take him back to Saigon There he was shown the ‘evidence’ 


against him and allowed, several days later, to leave the coun¬ 
try Both the government and Vu denied that he had been 
arrested A western diplomat, who had gone to the airport to 
see him off, called his detention more appropnately ‘Hitlerian 
gangsterism’ 


Tuyen’s removal from office comcided with the events that 
brought the long sunmermg discontent with the government, 
^d m particular with the President’s family, to a head early m 
May 1963 The timing of his fall from grace was singularly un¬ 
fortunate for the regime Tuyen was not only its eyes and ears, 
ut, as the son of a Buddhist mother, had close links with the 
Buddhist community By the tune his advice was belatedly 
^ught, brutality, ignorance, miscalculations, ineptitude, stu- 
^dity, dishonesty, and some extremely bad luck had led the 
go Dinhs into provoking the open hostihty of the Buddhist 
community 

From Hue, the centre of activity for Can and Archbishop 
i^c. Diem’s eldest surviving brother, who was hopefully ex¬ 
iling his cardmal's hat, the trouble moved to Saigon, and 
^ Saigon back to Hue and on into the provinces 
With considerable skill the Buddhist leaders managed m 
3^'gon to direct their campaign against the Diem family, es¬ 
pecially the Nhus, and not against the Catholics In Hue, how¬ 
ever, there was talk of a religious war, and through the coastal 
provinces of central Vietnam, where clear and bold mihtary 
operations had put guns m Catholic hands for the defence even 
0 predominantly Buddhist hamlets, feelings between the two 
^ 'gions became deep and dangerous 
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The trouble began on 8 May, nine years and a day after the 
fall of Dien Bien Phu During the first week of the month the 
Cathohes of Hue had decorated the city with large pictures of 
Archbishop Thuc, crosses, and bunting to celebrate the silver 
anniversary of his ordination as a bishop. These ceremonies 
ended on Sunday 5 May, only three days before the annual 
observance of the Gautama Buddha’s birthday, which is cele¬ 
brated tra'ditionally in Vietnam by processions, prayers in the 
pagodas, and by the hoisting of Buddhist flags and the setting¬ 
up of lanterns and altars in the streets and homes of the Budd- 
' hist community 


On the mght of 6 May, while the city streets were still fes¬ 
tooned with Thuc’s pictures, crosses, and flags, a telegram from 
e Presidency m Saigon ordered province chiefs to enforce 
t e regulation that only the national flag should be flown dur¬ 
ing religious ceremonies The timmg of the telegram was cer- 

^ ^ followmg day, when the police 

I taken down, it was inevitable that the 

sfimA r ®spite their numbers, have never enjoyed the 

w!r T' T ^^ve felt that 

obev discriminated against Most Buddhists did not 

agreed Van Dang He 

rectlv and that th ^ order had been interpreted incor- 

iumed River linking the old 
the Buddhist procession alw»v 

Dam pagoda It was stiU ""d 

no one, it seemed, had the author^ to 
The Buddhists, carryms their kin ' ^ 

fiance of the government and '““’“‘^“'8 ®otne m de- 

rehpous treatment, crossi the mer 
« the pagoda where Superior Tbieh arrived 

means Brilliant Mind and -nt, , Quang, whose name 

gifted tactician, addressed the crowd’o'^l!'**'’' ^^^tged as a 
ions discrimination. The gatheriue hmt of toftg- 

etice or trouble ® broke up without mterfer- 

fit the evening larger crowds gathered at th 
226 flt® pagoda and at 
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the radio station to listen to a rebroadcast of the day’s cere¬ 
monies By eight o’clock the crowd at the station had grown to 
about 10,000, mcludmg many students who had not attended 
dunng the day The province chief appeared and explamed 
at first that the rebroadcastmg equipment had failed Later 
he admitted that the government had forbidden the rebroadcast 

The crowd became restive and angry, and while Tn Quang 
and the province chief were still talking. Major Dang Sy, the 
deputy province chief and a Cathohc, put a call through the 
manual switchboard (there is no automatic exchange m Hue) 
and reported on the situation to Archbishop Thuc This began 
a senes bf telephone conversations between Archbishop Thuc, 
Can, Major Dang Sy, his brother, Dang Phong, the chief of 
police, and the regional military commander Can’s final m- 
struclion, issued apparently with the knowledge and approval 
of Archbishop Thuc, was that the crowd should be dispersed 
There is no proof, of course, that these telephone conversations 
took place, but the reality in this situation is not what occur¬ 
red but what people believe occurred, and they know beyond 
any doubt that the pohee and military would not, could not, 
have acted without exphcit orders from Can 

In estabhshing command responsibility, and in explanation 
of the government’s reluctance to take what the Buddhists 
would regard as appropnate measures against those responsi- 
ible for subsequent events, the role of brothers Thuc and Can 
was, therefore, of vital importance For while the government 
reluctantly went at least halfway towards meeting most of the 
other initial Buddhist demands, it could not admit that the 
family was to blame 

When fire hoses failed to disjierse the crowd. Major Sy or¬ 
dered the artillery to fire blank shells When this also fafled, the 
pohee and troops v/ho had been called to the scene used tear 
gas and grenades on the crowd now jammed tightly into the 
street outside the radio station 

The government’s explanation that the Viet Cong threw 
plashc grenades was accepted after patient investigation by 
00 Western investigators Opmions differed as to the cause of 
me nine deaths, however, though all agreed that the govern¬ 
ment forces were responsible A German doctor who exammed 
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the bodies thought that they had been killed by artillery 
shells The Buddhists accused the government forces of using 
their armoured cars as battermg-rams The Americans believed 
that concussion grenades usually used m training were respon¬ 
sible, and some of the wounded, or dead, were later run over 
by the armoured cars as they lay on the ground 
As the government attempted by prevarication to blame the 
Viet Cong and to accuse the Buddhist leadership of Comrau- 
mst afiOhation, the anger of the Buddhists mounted In a sub¬ 
sequent incident, the government was further discredited when 
students dispersed with tear gas were found to have been burnt 
by acid To ineptitude was now added ill-luck For to save em- 


barrassmg the Umted States by usmg American-aid equip¬ 
ment, the authorities had ordered that old French tear-gas con- 
tamers still in store should be used mstead Experts who subse¬ 
quently exammed the contamers discovered that they were 
manufactured durmg the First World War! Not surprisingly, 
the gas had turned to acid, which the pohce poured innocently 
enough on the hapless students 


From this moment the Buddhists’ cause flourished To then 
enormoi^ advantage, government ordmances, proclaimed dur- 
^ regime, and unaltered smce, did discriminate 

affording special rights to CathoUcs The 
tion hui wong when they claimed rehgious persecu- 
Tho'uph cmp talked of religious discrimmation. 

sympathized with Madame Nhu 

theu- dootrme of ni-violoncJ’r’thrr 

did not rebut the J ^ troops, the arguments 

ohaplams and the Bud^s id” 

shaded to rark^fnabon^rrS/Idd™^^ 

■onal unity m the face of the araver appealing for nat- 

general his aloofness, his indre,s,on h?sTT’‘ “ 

uhnation to do too little too lat.. ^I’l and his in- 

Pote Tom between Western advice Buddhist pur- 

and the demands of Nhu nnH k compassionate 

. as he had crushed “a” Ho: 

Q^rid Cao Dai sects and 
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the Binh Xuyen gangsters m 1955, he failed to give any real 
leadership 

This the Buddhists exploited to the full They profited both 
from police violence and from lack of violence, and from the 
alternation of the two The Xa Loi pagoda became supreme 
headquarters for the campaign, and a hive of activity Monks 
in mufti went by plane and bus to remote parts of the country, 
coordmatmg the campaign for bummgs, for prayer, and for 
pohtical protestations Knowing that the mtemational press 
was sympathetic and could attract world attention to their cam¬ 
paign, the monks were available day and night if anyone wan¬ 
ted to interview them No development was too shght for them 
to call in the press 

Nhu’s secret police mingled with the crowds that gathered 
for prayer at the pagodas, and the palace heard with mountmg 
anger what was going on They had plenty to be angry about 
Tens of thousands of leaflets went out from the pagoda to 
schools and army units throughout the land Every new act of 
violence by government forces against the Buddhists brought 
new inflammatory protests, from the pagodas, new incitements 
to the Ngo Dinhs to act with force and violence and to end the 
Buddhist problem once and for all ‘Tri Quang and his fol¬ 
lowers want nothing better than that they should be arrested, 
preferably with the maximum amount of bloodshed,’ I repor¬ 
ted at the time 


To speed up then own end, the monks directed their fire 
against the Nhus One hot Sunday mommg I was at the Xa 
^1 pagoda for the final memorial service of Quang Due, the 
first monk to commit suicide by bummg It was a highly mov- 
rJig rehgious ceremony — while it remamed religious 
The pagoda was crowded with kneeling men and women 
atside, on the paved approaches and m the street behind the 
pohee bamcades of barbed wire, were at least a couple of 
ousand others Most were very young, schoolchildren, boy 
^uts, girl guides, and young university students There was no 
*^bt about their depth of religious feeling, or that this proved 
a highly emotional basis for the purely political and anti-family 
^tfausiasm a monk stured up from a concrete platform near the 
street when the prayers were over Banners and banderoles 
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appeared out of the pockets of the youths, most of them directed 
against the Nhus. ‘Down with the Uppish Madame Ngo Dmh 
Nhu,’ read one ‘Down with the impolite, debasing, abusing, 
and degrading behaviour of Madame Ngo Dmh Nhu,’ read 
another For the benefit of the mtemational press, most of the 
slogans were m English But the repercussions came where the 
monks had mtended - in the palace. 

To the Nhus, who had seen the Binh Xuyen gangsters and 
the Hoa Hao and Cao Dai rebels crushed by armed force in 
1955, the solution now was to crush the Buddhists ‘without 
pity’, as the time-servmg, side-switching vice-president, Nguyen 
Ngoc Thu, declared at a farewell dmner for the retiring Amer¬ 
ican ambassador, Mr Frederick Nolting. Tho, who expediently 
turned agamst Diem to take over as Prime Mmister after the 
coup, began by addressmg his remarks to the Italian ambassa¬ 
dor, long a supporter of the Diem regime To his surprise, the 
ambassador was not impressed with the idea and warned Tho 
that the reaction outside the country would be bad Tho then 
declared that though he was nominally a Buddhist, Buddhism 
was not really a rehgion at all, and that it was ridiculous to 
suggest that the Buddhists should expect to have chaplains with 
the armed forces Only Roman Catholic troops needed chap¬ 
lains, he said, and m fact only Catholic forces had chaplains m 
any army 


This moved Ambassador Noltmg to protest This was not 
quite true, he said In the United States there were Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish chaplains. 

Perhaps this is so,’ said Tho, ‘but no one ever heard of a 
Buddhist chaplain.’ 


Yes, mdeed, said the Thai ambassador. ‘There are Budd¬ 
hist chaplains in the Thai army ’ 

l^en if there were, rephed Tho, they could not be consid- 

^ Catholic chaplams Anyone could be- 
to A while years of trainmg were required 

to take orders in the Cathohc church 

sadtf the Thai ambas- 


‘So, having served one novitiate at the 
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served a second in a monastery, did you?’ said the Vice-Pres¬ 
ident, bringing the discussion to a close and apparently uncon¬ 
cerned with the embarrassed diplomaUc silence which foUowed 
As the cnsis mounted, I went with Tran Van Khiem to Vinh 
Long province to revisit Colonel Le Van Phuoc. who bad been 
selected by the regime to produce the country’s &st wtu e . 

1 e Communist-free, province The target date had passed ^d 
the Viet Cong in Vinh Long were now more numerous, ^tter 
organized, and more effective than ever Phuoc had tned ^ 
sorts of tactics to beat them, including the constmction with 
corvee labour of a network of mud-bnck walls He was des¬ 
pondent and unwell, and thought now that there was littie pros¬ 
pect of making the provmce ‘white’ Over one of always 
excellent lunches, he told us how he had been ambushed a 
weeks earlier The Viet Cong had planted a mine on the roafl 
which blew up one of his armoured cars, leaving a ^p 
m the road His bodyguard saw four men run away and chaseo 
them across the fields until they were stopped by the wire 
round a strategic hamlet Back at the road, the escapees, mda 
persuasion of the type that Phuoc’s men had demonstrated^ 
skilfully m our raid into the Viet Minh territory, confessed that 
they were responsible for the ambush Thoug ^ 
guns, or other equipment, Phuoc ordered them exeim e ™ 
marily ‘We filled up the hole m the road with their boch , 
said, ‘and now aU over the province it is kno^ as the Ho 
Minh tomb ’ If we had wondered why Vinh Loug p 
was not ‘white’, we had no further reason to won er 
Khiem, who was standmg as a National Aswm y ‘ 

for a Vinh Long seat in an area of heavy Viet Cong o 

(Madame Nhu also represented a Vinh Long consti , 

vealed wrth his own deep misgivings that the family had d^id 
to suppress the Buddhists whatever the consequents A y 
or so later, I brought hun together at lunch wi i J 

the Australian ambassador, an extremely able an 
diplomat, to whom Khiem repeated his waimng 
crack-down was nnnunent and added the news tha 
the anmversary of the St Bartholomew’s Eve masraf 
the family’s curious mind Hill, who was outrag Y 
si^t into family thinking, proceeded, m turn, to oc 
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by warning him of the certain mtemational repercussions of 
such actions and the disrepute the family and the country would 
suffer in consequence Khiem produced his notebook and jotted 
down Hill’s remarks, promismg to report them to his sister and 
to Diem If he had had any power the attack on the Buddhists 
would have never taken place 


Three days later, when I saw Madame Nhu m the palace, she 
repeated almost word for word, as if they were her own, what 
Hill had said to Khiem Instead of changmg her mind, how¬ 
ever, Hill’s warning served only to convince her that the Budd¬ 
hists had to be dealt with as soon as possible, so that the affair 
could be ‘minimized’ before the General Assembly met. Fin¬ 
gering the diamond-encrusted crucifix at her neck, she told me 
that it was a question of national honour that such a low intel¬ 
lectual level of Buddhist leadership should be crushed She 
regarded such people, she made clear, with the contempt that a 
medieval lord of the manor nught have felt for a peasant-bom 
and obstreperous village priest 


So their plans were laid Nhu’s Special Forces, which had 
een trained by the American Central Intelhgence Agency 
f territory, were entrasted with the 

r . commanded by Colonel Le Quang Tung, a 

unfil Tran Cathohc from Central Vietnam, who, 

secret oolice rh grace, had shared with the 

Lao Partv Positions m Ngo Dmh Nhu’s Can 

led hinfllmol t ^ become a priest had actuaUy 

found that he did^not^Lte^rc^r 

he remained almost ^ calhng, but agam like Diem, 

mqmatonaUy devout 

military section o£ the partv Att^® ’''’sponsible for the 

«s, about SK battahoL^ong gotTr™^’ 

ment, and better trammE than’thf ^"‘P' 

loader they were tough ^ndloy^ ‘^°°P^ LUte them 

While Tung was coordmatine hK nu r 
crack-down on all Buddhist centres 'a^ ^ simultaneous 

veloped m Saigon Ambassador Nolhn^H ' 

Saigon to sink or swim with Ngo Dmh 
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earned out his orders Dismissed from his post now with scant 
courtesy and consideration - he heard the news of his replace¬ 
ment over the radio - Noltmg made his farewells cunously 
unaware that the Nhus, who were full of praise for his con¬ 
duct of his mission, really did plan to crush the Buddhists He 
infuriated junior members of the Central Intelligence Agency 
by giving Diem the names of two men whose task it was to 
keep in touch with the Buddhists He unwisely agreed to open 
a strategic hamlet bearmg his name (an event marked by the 
tragic death of a child killed by one of his escorting jeeps) and 
puzzled many Vietnamese by going on record with United 
Press International that he had seen no sign of rebgious per¬ 
secution In a sense, perhaps, he was nght, but the timing of 
his remarks was singularly unfortunate Its effect, rightly or 
wrongly, was to reinforce the Nhus in their belief that the am¬ 
bassador was really on their side and, in fact, supported theu" 
plans, which Tho had already made public 
Madame Nhu was furious at Noltmg’s removal, and even 
more furious that he was to be replaced by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, whose reputation for inflexibility and determination as 
U S ambassador to the Umted Nations had preceded him to 
Saigon She confided in me that she knew how to deal with 
Lodge In the past, she said, out of respect for their American 
allies, the family had refrained from publishmg their differen 
ces Now they would publish everythmg 
In pursuit of their plan to have the Buddhist affair concluded 
^nd ‘minimized’ before Lodge’s amval, the Nhus advanced 
their plans for the crack-down by three days To see that their 
operations were carried out successfully, they climbed into an 
army tank in the early hours of 21 August and, thus protected, 
were driven off to Saigon’s Xa Loi pagoda • While they watch¬ 
ed, their pohee and special forces, armed with grenades and 
sub machine-guns, finally took into custody most of the un¬ 
armed Buddhist monks who for weeks past had ridiculed the 
first lady and her husband (Tn Quang was one of the few 
who escaped Two weeks later, with two companions, he 
^ught, and was granted, refuge in the American embassy 
others climbed the wall separating the pagoda from the United 
*A senior Government official was the source of this information. 
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States Operations Mission and were given ^ 

Technically, the Nhus’ plans for putting an end 
hist problem were brilliant. On the eve of Uie strike, Gcner 
Tran Van Don, who was known to have been considcri g 
possibilities of a coup d'etat, was appointed acting 
Staff of the Army m place of General Vy, who was V E 
cancer General Ton That Dinh, a Central Vietnamese of u 
questioned loyalty (at this time) to the family and, as com¬ 
mander of the Third Corps, the most powerful military fi^r 
within shooting distance of Saigon, was brought in as miwaD 
governor of the capital By these moves, and by the declaration 
of martial law, the Nhus hoped to give the impression to 
•world that the forces used against the Buddhists were regu ar 
soldiers under regular army leadership. They were not. Thoug 
the ploy raised doubts abroad, it helped to alienate even uf 
ther many fence-sitting senior officers In fact, the night e 
struck against the Buddhists, Nhu signed his own death -v/arrant 
and that of the regime 

If the Ngo Dinhs had sat down to work out ways and means 
of depriving themselves of popular support, they could scarce¬ 
ly have planned better They bed about the Buddhists, and 
their lies were exposed- They pretended that the pagodas wer& 
merely searched, but new plaster could not disguise the bullet 
holes or deny the Vietnamese people the evidence of their eyes 
and ears" Finally, m succeeding days, when they rough-handled 


umversity students and schoolchildren, cartmg them off to con¬ 
centration camps by the truckload, they enraged entire families 
and commumties, not merely in Saigon but throughout the 
country 


Havmg embarked on what was little short of a war agamst 
their own people, the Nhus, with full and unqualified support 
from Diem, who was convinced that he and his regime were 
the target of a vast international conspiracy, also engaged m 
what was scarcely less than a war with the U S embassy and 
he Kennedy admimstration in Washington. They failed to dis¬ 
seminate between those who were for them and those who 
were against them Madame Nhu, true to her promise, set off 
complaints and her fabrications There were 
an for past aid, only venemous abuse for present 
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attitudes In this, none of Vietnam’s past helpers were excluded. 

While spending four hours talking to a German correspon¬ 
dent, in the course of which she said, ‘The Vietnamese are not 
mterested m killing Vietnamese merely for the edification of 
the Americans’ (hmting in public, as Nhu had stated in private, 
that a deal with the Communists m Hanoi was not out of the 
question), Madame Nhu put the fimshmg touches to an extra- 
ordmary article for the Times of Vietnam in which she accused 
the Americans not merely of planning a coup d’etat but also of 
intendmg to kill Archbishop Ngo Dinh Thuc 

Though refraimng from mentioning other countries by name 
in the article, she told the correspondent that the mihtary 


attaches of Australia, the Philippmes, and South Korea were 
all involved in the contemplated coup For the benefit of the 
German correspondent, she even gave a list of Amencans m- 
volved m the plot. I received a similar list from another source 
At the top of it was that of John Richardson, head of the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency, who above all others had been a con¬ 
sistent supporter of the regime, convinced not only that the 
war could be won with Diem but with the Nhus also 
Few escaped suspicion m these tension filled days Back in^ 
Saigon after an interval of a couple of weeks early in Septem¬ 
ber, I now found myself accused of havmg served as a Buddhist 
agent, writing propaganda in English which was then trans 
lated into Vietnamese and distributed throughout the country 


To support the charge, General Dinh, the military governor, 
produced a photostat of the first two pages of the draft copy o 
the article I quoted at the beginmng of this chapter , 

From Khiem I learned that the fine MachiaveUian hand of 
Nhu was reqionsible for this Suspicious of the fnen ^ 
tionship between Khiera and myself, he had organ^ 
secret-pohce raid at a tune when he knew we were ® ^ 

in the Mekong delta He accused Khiem 
emment matenal to me and also of working for e u 
It was suggested that we should^appear before a i ry 
bunal of honour to clear ourselves Khiem ^ 

General Dinh, however, and, having no wish 
to Nhu’s type of justice, or to ‘explam’ myself, as 


Nhu suggested, I left the country 
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Two days later I arranged for the delivery of a note by hand 
to a high-ranking Vietnamese of my acquaintance It accused 
Nhu’s agents of theft and referred to my now somewhat de¬ 
tailed knowledge of Nhu’s venality The next day the Times of 
Vietnam revealed that the photostat had found its v/ay into the 
Xa Loi pagoda without my knowledge, that I was really an 
objective journalist, that I had been temporarily misled by the 
‘foreign adventurers’ (le. the American official) with whom I 
had stayed and had left the country in fear of my life on the 
advice of another ‘foreign adventurer’ from my own country 
- the allusion m this case presumably being to a member of 
the staff of the Australian embassy I also received a pressmg 
invitation to return to Saigon, with full assurances of protec¬ 
tion, and, at the same time, a message transmitted in code 
through diplomatic channels that warned me not to return in 


any circumstances and to disregard any assurances of safe con¬ 
duct that I might have received 
It was easier for me to rebut charges of working for the 
Buddhists, however, than it was an mnocent government offic¬ 
ial whose own hfe and liberty and those of his family were in 
t e hands of Nhu and the secret-police apparatus he had crea- 
e Nhu ruled now by a tyranny of fear. In the story of the 
a ure of the Diem regime, his corruption, masmuch as it m- 
vo V the accumulation of funds, was of minor importance 

m this part of the world. ‘I think our 
amp i^irch less than that of the Phihppmes,’ said Mad- 

erenpp ^ probably correct. But the diff- 

was difference for the reason that the country 

«>at essmtllf 

M the . approach to government poison- 

credibilii^ ^ relations with the Vietnamese people, destroyed 
ation With "darned it, m effect, mto a repressive orgamz- 
those of the were in many ways similar to 

^ifttniumsts frl gangsters it once defeated and the 

^ ^ge had ? i^lf in danger of defeat 

albed ^ ^ tyranny the 

Vranay it ^ many ways worse than the 

‘'^'Wiinately annlipH^ ^“mtmist terror was at least 

‘y apphed: Nhu’s was indiscriminate And m all 
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to earn on a nZ.i / ^nipossibh for an outsider 

In ih ^ ^ * conversation with him. he never listened 

had tried the Nhus Cabot Lodge tned, as others 

m the affair [the coup] may 
York Tmes 

short Diem died But by every means 

br^rf. mvohtmcnt. and includmg Voice of America 

oroadcasts the suspension of aid, and a quite open campaign 
m iaigon to dissociate itself and the South Vietnamese people 
irom the government, the United States floodlit the way for 
en^i« of the regime Coldly, calmly Lodge set the scene 
y this time, Dicm and Nhu were almost totally isolated 
a ame Nhu was variously cnchantmg and enraging the Uni- 
^ States on a lecture tour Archbishop Thuc, muzzled by the 
^urch was in Rome attending the Ecumenical Council The 
oody Can was in Hue Those who had depended on the 
family for patronage sensed that it was about to give out 
mong these was the intensely ambitious young commander 
of the Third Corps, General Ton That Dinh, who had enforced 
martial law in Saigon during the Buddhist crack down Boast- 
mg that he had saved the regime, Dinh asked for, and expect¬ 
ed to be made. Minister of the Intenor Rebuffed by Nhu and 
Diem, he stormed out of the palace and into the company of 
generals hke Minh and Don, who were planning the coup 
^^tat While masquerading as a follower of the family, Dinh 
now threw fus vital forces behind the plotters, and in the heat 
of the noonday sun on Fnday, 1 November 1963, the coup 
forces went about their business Twenty-two hours later Diem 
and Nhu were dead 

Also executed were Le Quang Tting, and his brother Colonel 
Le Quang Tnen, his chief of staff, the naval commander, who 
■was shot in the first moments of the coup, and an undisclosed 
number of other former members of the inner ring of the Can 
Lao Party Out of the political prisons, often with horrifying 
stones of murder and torture to tell, came those who had 
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defied the Ngo Dmhs and stood against their repressive pohcies. 
They included Buddhists, intellectuals, joumahsts, university 
and school students Brother Luyen resigned his post as ambas¬ 
sador in London. Thuc remamed silent in Rome Can sought 
the protection of the Amencan consulate m Hue after his 
homes had been wrecked and his own pohtical prisons discov¬ 
ered, and was turned over to be dealt with ‘ by the processes of 
the law’. Madame Nhu, protestmg again that she would never, 
never, never, never accept defeat, found many well-wishers on 
the extreme right m America. 


Instead of a repressive family. South Vietnam now found 
itself under the direction of a Mihtary Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee of twenty-three, a Cabmet under the Prime Mimstership 
of former Vice-President Nguyen Ngoc Tho, which in turn 
assisted by a ‘Council of Sages’ drawn from busmess and pro¬ 
fessional leaders, with Big Minh as Chief of State. 

The men who really mattered were forty-seven-year-old 
mh, Don, a year his jumor; and the exuberant, extroverted 
umh, who IS only thirty-six It would be difficult to find three 
more i^imilar types. Mmh is easy-gomg and not ambitious. 
. ^ ^ Vietnamese, he is fond of te nnis and likes 

IS- perhaps the only general who could be described 
comni/ Amencans who had been close to him 

Mmh Buddhist crack-down on 21 August that 

freely biiTf f generals, was no longer talkmg 

ting in other Western diplomats specula- 

MmhasWasSon’sVan 

to become a lipnf ranks m the French colonial 

^>d he reveal anv i^either before nor after the coup 

’^omrai^, he ambitions to take over as a dictator On 

'^iirn.d close nevertheless re- 

l” family For both how^*‘ ^li^ndoned all hope 

on Buddhist 

" 'kc Njo Q used the final, nrevocable break 

mhs. Not especially close to the Americans, 
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wlio v\ ere suspicious for a long time of his friendship with Nhu, 
Don IS much more of an inldlectual than Mmh, but with 
whom he is m complete agreement when he says ‘My stand 
IS that we must first win the support of the people before we 
can win against the Communists* Both are Buddhists and 
botli were grascly concerned not merely with the Ngo Dinhs’ 
handling of the crisis but with the effect this had on the village 
population of South Vietnam 

Don IS something of an enigma Nhu could never really 
mal c up his mind whether Don’s toothache, which caused him 
to leave his Second Corps to visit Saigon for treatment at the 
time of the 1960 coup was a comcidence or plot Better educa¬ 
ted, more sophisticated, and undoubtedly a more talented sol¬ 
dier than Big Minh he was loved by his soldiers but is treated 
with some reserve by Saigon's intellectuals 

There is nothing enigmatic or complex about Dinh Arro¬ 
gant and vam, he is openly ambitious Smee he had the troo^ 
and the Ngo Dinhs’ misplaced trust, he was a vital figure in tne 
coup dual With the troops to support him sUll ^0“°°f 
gon, he began to feel - it was almost inconceivable that he 
wouldn t feel - a desire to become the new strong man of houta 
Vietnam His bombastic announcement at his firrt pressjion- 
fcrencc after the coup that he had saved the o er 8 
from arrest and execution was a hint that he saw himself 

man of destiny , 

Thus, tiiough there is the promise 
Vletnam and a united front against the Viet ng, 

Ing had not ended When the Ngo Dinhs ^ 

could say with assurance and _ bTinety days 

coup d-itat It was more than a possibility now Ninety days 

later General Nguyen Khanh seized power ^bitious 

On 6 January, Big Mmh, hopmg to thwart 
General Dmh, raplacad hpn » “ S- 

new corps commander was General ^ 

mediately, Khanh, who seemed rate y on Vietnam, 

mand of the First Corps m the no^hero part beu- 

began to plot General Khiem was Saigon for a 

tenants On 29 January Khanh was caB^ ^ ^ g 
conference and decided to stay the night Next day. m 
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but bloodless cowp, he was in power. Big Minh, under Amen- 
can pressure, agreed to remain as a figurehead Generals Don, 
Kim, Dinh, and Xuan were detamed on vague charges of hav¬ 
ing wanted to find a neutralist solution. Vietnam moved even 
closer to the brink. 



Chapter 14 


Why We Lost m Laos 


Laos IS slightly larger than England, Scotland, and Wales put 
together It has an estimated population of from one milhon to 
three million no one knows for a certainty, and even the best- 
informed guess may be quite wrong Its people are divided into 
four general groups The ethmc Lao, who are Buddhists of the 
Hinayana, or the Lesser Vehicle, gentle, gracious, good look¬ 
ing, courteous, mdolent, and noted for their interest m the an 
of making love They live in the lowlands, especially in the 
Mekong Valley, and account for perhaps half the population. 
They are closely related to, and outnumbered by, the ethnic 
Lao who lives across the Mekong m the north-eastern provin¬ 
ces of Thailand 


Next m the social order are the Thais, the Black, the White, 
and the Red, who are distinguishable, so the experts insist, by 
the colour of the clothing, and live m the valleys of the north 
They are closely related to, and also outnumbered fay, the 
Thais of the Thai Country of North Vietnam, and of South¬ 
ern China They are ]ust as good looking, somewhat fairer and 
harder workmg than the Lao, whom they are mchned to treat 
with some contempt - and to suffer for it when administrative 
pnonties come to be decided The heavy underlay of ammsm, 
which IS present everywhere in Laos, tends to push Buddhism 
aside among the Lao Thais 

The influence of animism persists mostly as a form of an¬ 
cestor worship among the third group, the opium gromng 
Meos, who are scattered through the mountaintops of northern 
Laos Theu- agriculture is of the slash-and bum^pe 
At the botSn of the social scale are 
who, as then- name suggests, are the poorest and most back 

ward of all They also live m the " j ethnic 

, and bum type of cultivation They are the p P 
group m tte Attopou Provmoe m the routh .ud Nam -n.« w 
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the north, and are very numerous m another five of the tv,?elve 
provinces 

Divided into some sixty tribal groups, they are primitive and 
neglected. In many areas they grow enough produce only for 
their own needs Money is a curiosity Even barter trade is con¬ 
fined to a few. Many have no wheeled transport, and no pot¬ 
ter’s wheel, though nearly every family has its ov/n spinning- 
wheel 

Surrounded by Communist China, Burma, Thailand, Cam¬ 
bodia, and the two Vietnams, and with no navigable outlet to 
the sea, Laos is unenviably placed geographically. It is also one 
of the least-developed countries m the world Only a thousand 
children in the entire country were receiving elementary edu¬ 
cation m 1945, and secondary education was provided, m 
French, for just 200 Even now, there are fewer than 3,000 stu¬ 
dents in secondary schools. There is only one Western-trained 
Lao doctor. Roads are few, and awful. Some houses in the 


owns have telephones, but there is no linlc between towns, and 
^e total number of telephones is less than a thousand The 
rench once budt a railway station as part of a quickly aban- 
oned long-range plan to link Laos with Vietnam by tram. The 
s tion remams, but no Imes have ever been laid. Communist 
^ what It likes to regard as a neighbourly gesture, has 

another province of Phong Saly, and 

thp u V™ Several roads and tracks also connect 

to ImV t Vietnam, but the Mekong has no bridge 

IS t^ie Ho Chi 

admmistrative capital and its 15,000 inhabi- 
it in the earlv banks of the Mekong when I first saw 

practising hm oJiT u American was found one day 

out, the shon<! Tx, ^ along the mam street: as he pomted 

to hurt Bv "‘’“Ut for 

Srown to 70 000 and t’ ^®Vever, Vientiane’s population had 
Scotch whisky to F ^ shops were filled with everythmg from 
cars, and it^: i f its streets with Mercedes- 

^*^6 Prabang th? n ^ (uewly opened) with taxi dancers 

capital, which is farther up the Me- 
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kong, ond Sarannakhet, which is farther down, have popula¬ 
tions of about 10,000 For the rest, Laos is a land of more or 
less self sufTicicnt but small and isolated towns and villages 
Distance is reckoned not in miles or kilometres but by the num¬ 
ber of days or weeks or even months that it will take to travel 
from one point to another along narrow jungle tracks infested 
With tigers and poisonous snakes Laos may have many natural 
resources hidden under its jungles No one has yet found out 
The French, W'ho ruled it from the late nineties to the early 
fifties, were concerned to preserve it, unexplored and totally 
undeveloped, as n buffer against Thailand and the British in 


Burma 

If the French did little to develop Laos, however, they did 
not interfere bejond Uieir own needs with its traditional form 
of rule through the King and a handful of leadmg fancies 
associated with the Court Among these families was a ^ep 
sense of duty, conveyed here not by Confucianism but by 
ayana Buddhism, which places great store on good deeds, an 
the tradition of service inherited by the 61ile Just as every m e 
Lao at some time or other shaved his head and 
discarded his clothes for the yellow robes of a monk, and de¬ 
pended for a period of three months on food pla«d in his 
alms bowl, while he attended to the needs of temple and vil¬ 
lage, the leading families customarily devote iv 

service Ostentation and the accumulation o w 
short cut to exile by the Court at Luang Prabang 

Laos'™ couS, « .so " 
ssas brought about by the auialBattiatioI. of the J 

Luang Ptibang. the seat of the 

Vientiane, and ^™^7enUre cMntry from Luang Pra- 

brhrx'r.jn™^« 

::SmreiS:Sn“'‘<.ueedymvo.ve theFreneh, and them 
“'nZr'^Sd^bSlrwre hide mot. enCUng ever 
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happened than the boun, or festival, of Bang Fay, which on the 
fifteenth day of the waxing of the May full moon commem¬ 
orates the birth, enhghtenment, and death of the Gautama 
Buddha with rockets, religious processions, love courts, fertility 
ntes, and fun, did not escape the revolutionary and nationahs- 
tic unrest that spread through South-East Asia at the 
end of the Second World War The King and his immediate 
family, and Prince Bonn Oum of Champassac, remained loyal 
to the French. They were prepared to accept the return of the 
protectorate which had been established in 1895 Other leading 
families rose m revolt At their head were three princes, all of 
them sons by different mothers of Prince Boun Khong of 
Vientiane, a member of the younger branch of the royal house 
of Luang Prabang They were Prmce Petsarath, the eldest son; 
Prmce Souvanna Phouma, who came somewhere in the middle, 
and Prmce Souphanouvong, the twentieth and last son, who 
had been working as an engmeer m Vietnam when the Second 
World War broke out, and, under the influence of his Viet¬ 
namese wife, had thrown m his lot with the Viet Minh Petsa- 

lath was bom m 1890, Souvanna Phouma in 1901, and Soup¬ 
hanouvong in 1912 


T^eir efforts to rally the Laotian people to resist the return 
o c rench were short-lived The I^o Issara (Free Laos) 
orces were no match for the French On 21 March 194^, effec- 
tiriTr came to an end when the French smashed their 

khlk^fl ^ Mekong River town of Thakhek With Tha- 
fled f ^^P^^^^^vong and thirty-three compamons 

fighter nia ^ ^hong to Thailand m a small boat A French 
inachine-gun river and raked the boat with 

the boat xt/PrA ifii Souphanouvong’s companions in 

lagged from ^ ^ bullet through his lungs, he was 

friendly Thai h three other survivors by 

^^*^k to health^ ^ ^ ^ hospital and nursed him 

the hands^of Mekong River towns now 

where tn ^ tfi® Eao nationalists withdrew to 

^t-'^rath Am tu ^ govemment-m-exile under Prince 
- set out two later the French, in conciliatory 

o remove the causes of Lao dissidence. They 
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agreed to elections for a constituency assembly and that Laos 
should become a constitutional monarchy under the sovereim- 
ty of Luang Prabang 

In Bangkok these moves split the Lao Issara'down the cen¬ 
tre Oxford educated Pnnce Petsarath had an eye to the mon¬ 
archy, and no time for the French Souvanna Phouma, who is 
a French aristocrat at heart, and was married to an extremely 
attractive French woman, wanted more independence but was 
willing to fight for it by peaceful means Souphanouvong, 
whose wife had once worked as Ho Chi Minh’s secretary, wan¬ 
ted war Only the ageing Petsarath was disappointed Souvanna 
Phouma went back to Vientiane and was soon Prime Minister 
Souphanouvong and two other exiles took off for the Laotian 
jungle and rallied a few representatives of the major Lao fam¬ 
ilies, a handful of long dissident tnbesmen, and some dedicated 
Communists from Ho Chi Mmh’s Lao Dong Party to continue 
the fight 

The rebels were a colourful, and mixed, lot Souphanouvong, 
who took a degree m civil engineering at the ficole des Fonts 
ct Chaussees m France, is an articulate scholar Strong, thick¬ 
set, and with a dominating, extroverted personality, he is the 
opposite of Souvanna Phouma, who is mild and gentle Sou¬ 
vanna Phouma is fan Souphanouvong is dark he occasion¬ 
ally sports a Ho Chi Minh beard, consisting of a few straggling 
black haus, and his thin black moustache is always neatly clip¬ 
ped With a knotted scarf around his neck and his favourite 
leather-encased pipe in hand, Souvanna Phouma looks like a 
comfortably placed country squire Souphanouvong, though 
he likes to be addressed as Altesse, looks the part of the revo¬ 
lutionary 

His tv/o earliest and closest associates in the rebel movement 
were not Communists, initially at least One was Phounu Von- 
givichit, whose father had once been governor of Vientiane 
and who himself accepted office under the French as governor 
of Xieng Khouang His ability is as sharp as his humour A 
year or two older than Souphanouvong, he is now rated by 
South Vietnamese intelligence as the top man m the Pathet 
Lao Communist hierarchy 

Another who came to Communism late, and perhaps not at 
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aU, is Smgkapo, a member of Thakhek’s leading farndy, who 
co^anded the Lao Issara and later the Pathet Lao. 

These days, however. Western intelligence rate two of the 
ten young officers who accompanied Souphanouvong to Laos 
from Hanoi in August 1945 as holding the real power in th 
Pathet Lao movement. They are Kaysone, who was bom at 
Savannakhet in 1920, and Nou Hak, who was born m the same 
town ten years earlier Kaysone’s father was Vietnamese Md 
his mother Lao. Just before the Second World War he went to 
Hanoi to study medicine, and became a close friend of Genera 
Vo Nguyen Giap Instead of following Souphanouvong to 
Bangkok in 1946, he returned to North Vietnam for military 
studies In 1949 he was sent back to Laos to establish guernlia 
bases and to hnk up again with Souphanouvong He replacea 
Smgkapo for a time as commander of the Pathet Lao forces bu 
has smce acted as chief Viet Mmh representative With the 
Pathet Lao He is a member of Ho Chi Mmh’s Lao Dong 
Nou Hak IS the son of simple Lao peasant folk. He was first 
of all a truck driver and then an opium smuggler In Marc^ 
1945, at the time of the Japanese coup d'6tal he was on a busi¬ 
ness trip to Vietnam Cut off from Laos, he joined the Vie 
Mmh and for several years fought with them agamst the 
French m Tongkmg, before returning with Kaysone to set up 
the first bases m eastern Laos m 1948-9 He is also a member 
of the Lao Dong Party. 

Around this hard core of Souphanouvong’s Pathet Lao were 
the rugged Sithone, the Kha leader, who inherited his war 
against the French from his father, and Phaydang, a leader of 
the opium-growing Meos m Xieng Khouang Provmce Tough 
and resolute, and far removed in outlook from the Laos of the 
lowlands, Phaydang wore his hair in a chignon at the back of 
the head and fought the French with a crossbow and poisoned 
arrows. 

These were the men, with their handful of followers, who 
met m August 1950 to set up the Pathet Lao armed forces, and 
the Heo Lao Issara, or Laotian Liberation Front, and a ‘gov- 
^ment’ under the premiership of Souphanouvong, with 

once Petsarath as nonunal Head of State Phoumi Vongivi- 
t» Kaysone, Nou Hak, Sithone, Phaydang, and Tiao 
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Soukvongsak, a cousm of the present King, were members of 
his Cabinet 

The aims of the new ‘government’ were to drive out the 
French, to ‘unite with the brotherly people of Vietnam and 
Cambodia’, that is, the Viet Minh, and ‘to stand in the world 
camp of peace and democracy (that is, the Communist bloc), 
and oppose aggressive plots of the irapenahsts’ 

Once agam, the French were amused Apart from Sithone's 
tribesmen, who had ‘hberated’ all of Laos east of the Sekong 
River but which, after all, had never been truly in French bands 
at any time, the ‘government’ was government m name only It 
represented httle more than itself A British intelhgence agent 
called It ‘a preposterous falsehood designed to mislead the out¬ 
side world, where information about the mtemal affairs of this 
maccessible kingdom was not readily available’ * But he was 
also misled The ‘government’ mattered more than anyone 
m the West could guess Some months later the Viet Minh 
organized the National United Front of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia This new Front, which meant that henceforth the 
Viet Minh would control the Pathet Lao operations, was set up 
under the chairmanship of Ton Due Thang, chairman of the 
Lien Viet Front of North Vietnam, and an old line Commumst 
Souphanouvong represented his Laotian ‘government’ 

Two years later two full divisions of Viet Minh ‘volunteers’, 
carrying Souphanouvong and his ‘mimsters’ and a few him- 
dred members of the Pathet Lao ‘army’ along with them, 
fought them way into Laos and ‘hberated’ the provinces of 
Sam Neua and Phong Saly Here, m the village of Sam Neua, 
on 19 Apnl 1953, Prmce Souphanouvong declared his ‘reds- 
tance government’ to be the only lawful government in Laos 
His announcement spurred the French into granting a greater 
measure of autonomy to the Royal Lao government In 
October of that year, the French and Laotian governments 
signed an agreement which recognized Laos as a fully sovereign 
State within the French Umon Prince Souvanna Phouma be¬ 
came Prime Mmister 

Thus, when the Geneva Agreement of 1954 brought the 

‘Donald Lancester, The Emancipation of French Indo-Chinn (Oxford 
University Press, 1961) 
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Indo-Chma War to a halt, the two half-brothers headed rival 
governments, one m the village of Sam Neiia,.the other in 
Vientiane Under the terms of the agreement, the Pathet Lao 
were to concentrate in Phong Saly and Sam iSfeua, pending re¬ 
unification of the two armed forces and a pohtical settlement, ^ 
while Souvanna Phouma’s Royal Lao Government adminis¬ 
tered the entire country In prmciple, but not in fact, this settle¬ 
ment avoided even temporary partition: the Pathet Lao had 
no intention of surrendering their autonomy at this tune and 
under these conditions 


Negotiations between the two governments began early m 
1955 but made no progress. Skirmishes between the two forces 
occurred repeatedly m Sam Neua Provmce, and it was not 
until February 1958, nearly four years after the Geneva Agree¬ 
ment had been signed, that the Royal Lao forces were per¬ 
mitted by the Pathet Lao to enter the town of Sam Neua 


Durmg these mtervenmg years the Umted States and the 
South-East Asian Treaty Organization had come strongiy into 
the Laotian scene Geneva had permitted the French to main¬ 
tain two military bases in Laos, and to station mstructors there 


to tram the Royal Lao Army, which at the close of the war had 
had a theoretical strength of 15,000 men The real strength was 
probably no more than 10,000, and its standards of training 
and eflQciency were extremely low 

In April 1954, when John Foster Dulles, responding to the 
urgent pleas of assistance from General Navarre and fearful 
ot the effect that the loss of Dien Bien Phu would have not 
n y m ndo-China but also m France, had proposed alUed 

entrenched camp, he had also sug- 
A A 'rr\ treaty organization should be formed, 

on 20 Anr j loc/ ui Washmgton for the first time 

at 2 ts n ’ ^ben the battle for Dien Bien Phu was stiU 

uiother was ^ ^ ^ as a somewhat reluctant foster- 

bon amone acceptance for the treaty organiza- 

'^uth-East At: Tt colonial terntories m South and 

■^hcn PakKrar!\ °und India bitterly opposed, the more so 
Chou ^uterested, Burma, having had a visit 

u The uiore disposed to ride the tiger than to 

rnment of Ceylon, then under the leadership 
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of vehemently anti Communist Sir John Kotelawala, was 
tempted but elected to stay firm with the majority of the 
Colombo Powers (India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, and Pak¬ 
istan), which under India’s de facto leadership, concluded that 
the alhance would increase, rather than reduce, tensions in 
the area and, m any case, had them own plans for a radically 
different approach to the question of Asian security through 
the Afro Asian conference 

Eventually, however, three Asian nations, Pakistan, the Phi¬ 
lippines, and Thailand, joined with the Umted States, Bntain, 
France, Australia, and New Zealand, and on 8 September 
1960 SEATO was bom Bangkok became the capital, and the 
member countnes pledged themselves to deter further aggres¬ 
sion - so far as the United States was concerned, specifically 
Commumst aggression - m the South-East Asian area, includ¬ 
ing Laos 

Although It was promptly labelled a ‘paper tiger’ by Pekmg, 
SEATO was the framework on which the United States now 
hung its plans for collective security m South-East Asia In 
these plans, the Royal Lao army was to have a small but highly 
significant part Accordmg to Bill Lederer, co-author of The 
Ugly American and the author of A Nation of Sheep, who 
was at this tune special assistant to the commander-in-chief of 
American forces m the Pacific (CINCPAQ and therefore m 
a position to know, the proposal that the Royal Lao army, m 
fulfilment of its allotted role, should be mcreased from 10,000 
to 25,000 was opposed by the United States Department of 
Defence, which was overruled by the State Department 

Laos had no money to pay, or to mamtain, such an army, of 
course Its exports, except for the illicit sales of opium, were 
negligible, and, short of putting the prmting presses to work 
without hard currency backing and causing runaway inflation, 
it had no way of raising the money from its indigenous 
sources 

The answer once again was what an Amencan m Vietnam 
had called the ‘greatest invention since the wheel’ - the com¬ 
modity imports programme For every thirty-five kips lun off 
the Laoban presses to meet the army pay-cheque, the Umted 
States government put a dollar to the credit of the Laotian 
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Treasury in American banks. Under procurement authoriza¬ 
tion, importers in Laos could then obtain dollars to buy goods 
abroad against the payment of kips (at the rate of thirty-five 
to the dollar) into the counterpart fund kept by the National 
Bank of Vientiane, In addition, the United States also made 
direct cash grants of dollars to the Laotian Treasury wliich were 
then sold to importers for kips. Tlie idea was that this would 
stimulate a flow of goods into Laos which would soak up the 
kips coming off the prmting presses, thereby preventing infla¬ 
tion and enriching almost everyone. 

Laos got $40.9 million under this scheme m 1955 Vientiane 
almost overnight became the happy hunting ground of crooks 
and entrepreneurs of half a dozen nationalities The black mar¬ 
ket for the kip soon moved to a comfortable 120 to the dollar. 
This meant that an importer with 35,000 kips could buy a 
licence to import goods worth $1,000 which he could then sell 
on the black for 120,000 kips, with which he could buy another 
licence to import goods to the value of $3,400, which could be 
turned into the best part of half a million kips, and so on... • 
Laos’s importers had found the secret of the philosopher’s 
stone 


In a country where every village girl learns to spin and 
weave, among the least of Laos’s requirements were imported 
textiles In 1957, however, when the racket reached its peak, 
Laos imported (m principle, and at the prevailing rate of ex¬ 
change) $8,900,000 worth of yam, textiles, and clothing It also 
^ported about $4 million worth of processed foods, wines, 
eers, spirits, soft drinks, and tobacco; and ‘transport equip- 
ment and parts’, a euphemism for luxury automobiles, worth 

, - on It even imported television sets, though of course it 
nan no television station 

to the goods came into Laos and were then re-exported 

crates and ^tomobiles, for instance, often arrived m their 
the trade unopened across the river Much of 

^os onlv ^ paper, however Many goods entered 

directly m Thailand • 

Was of funds, scandalous though it may 

^^^to 1^03 ThntUnited States taxpayer than it 
''Q ® Umted States was being gyped until 1958 
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when It insisted on a more realistic exchange rate and the intro¬ 
duction of various - and partly effective - economic reforms, 
including free convertibility, did not necessarily mean that the 
purpose of the aid was being defeated The government got the 
Kips to pay the troops and collected sizeable amounts of cus¬ 
toms duties even on the goods that were imported only on paper 
In fact, in the view of many vigorously anti-Communist Lao¬ 
tians, mcludmg King Savang Vatthana, the orderly fulfilment 
of the commodity aid programme might have been even worse, 
since It would have resulted in an even larger flood of goods 
into the country The King’s view of the commodity imports 
programme was that it gave to the towns an artificial standard 
of living which was beyond the capacity of the country to 
sustain, and that, far from helping the villagers, it caused the 
abandonment of handicraft industries, and, worst of all, by 
promoting a desire to get nch quicUy, destroyed the traditional 
concept of service which the Laotians expected from those m 

positions of trust and responsibility 

Nowhere was this more true than in the Royal Lao 
Until 1954 the officers with few exceptions had b«n French 
Now. m Uie rapidly expanding force, sergemts, and Pooj 
serccants not only found themselves with commissions but 
holding ^neral’s rank In the normal course of events they 
would hf^e occupied insignificant places in Laotian society 
Exposed to the venality caused by the misuse of American aid, 
position to take advantage of it themselves, they joined 
and m a , jhe French, who were preoccupied 

merrily m the ^ to take their Laotian 

with African seriously after the 1954 Geneva Agree- 

^ Th« 25.000 mao 

ment. paid little a^nuo 

oTro, non «ocp. OM. 

bnnsalowo,»<• ’’ 7 “ “oeneva Ag^o- 
General Kot, who the ^ 

ment, commanded the 4th of the officer 

quarters at Pakse, vm an i visited him that he needed 

claas He confided in Westerners who vi^edh^ 

women, idee food, three f ^ made into a 

companions At hxs principal home, whicH 
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mansion with army funds, the girl he had taken from the local 
commander at Saravanne and an army corporal working m 
the house were both pregnant. He admitted quite cheerfully 
to twelve legal children, but confessed that he had not counted 
the others. 

Kot was not content with just one house. He had a second m 
the hills outside Pakse. Soldiers cultivated his garden, and m 
those days an army tractor with a trailer was detailed for his 
personal use 

Agamst this sort of background of corruption in the Royal 
Lao army and m Vientiane, it is scarcely surpnsmg that the 
Pathet Lao moved onward and upward. During these early 
years they followed the precedent set by General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, who in 1949 sent his guerrillas into South Chma to be 
trained and organized mto regular forces Pathet Lao troops 
went to Di^ Bien Phu and Yen Bay in North Vietnam while 
the commissars set out to capture the Laotian countryside 
‘Their organization was both horizontal and vertical,’ said a- 
long Bntish Embassy study entitled ‘Viet Minh Support for the 
Laotian Rebels’, which was given restricted circulation m 1959. 
It comprised cells, family groups, and associations, and front 
organizations for women, youth, farmers etc This series of 
interlocking organizations can be said to resemble a spider’s 
web with the Lao Dong Party [the Commumst Party of North 
letnam] at the centre It provides the Party with both an in- 
e gence network and a means of propagatmg directives down 
o t e lowest level Intimidation is used to coerce those who 
s ov/ signs of resisting In Laos, as in South Vietnam, assassin- 
^ village headmen and oth^s in key positions who 

proved uncooperative have not been mfrequent ’ 

come P^ce Souvanna Phouma, who had be- 

ment with second time, reached an agree- 

Lto forces with for the demobilization of all Pathet 

be intecratefi of two battahons which were to 

^eniatioti m the^P ^ Loyal Lao army, for Pathet Lao repre- 
Lai Hak government, and for elections The 

x.ao Sounha^^ emerged as the political wmg of the 
places m ^ouvong and Phoumi Vongivichit took 
the Cabmet, and m a supplementary National 
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^sembly election held on 4 May 1958 the Neo Lao Hak Xat 
Party untested thuteen of twenty one seats and won nine 
while their electoral alhes, the Peace Party, won four To Soup- 
hanouvong went the largest individual vote in the elections 
Since there were fifty-nine seats m the Assembly and the Right- 
wmg Rally of the Lao People held thirty-six, there was no 
question of the Pathet Lao taking over—yet 

In part, the result reflected the division among the anti- 
Communist forces, but in considerable part, also, it was a 
vote agamst the corrupUon of the Right and for the seeming 
probity of the Left It shocked Vientiane and it shocked Wash¬ 
ington 

The quest now began for alternatives and for more dedicated 
anti Communists Washmgton’s suspension of the commodity 
imports programme on which the government still depended for 
most of its finances, helped to move neutralist Souvanna 
Phouma out of oflSce and to bring to the prime ministership 
Phoui Sannanikone, one of the leaders of the resistance 
agamst the Japanese, and a member of one of Vientiane's lead¬ 
ing families It also marked the appearance of a new political 
force on the Right, the Committee for the Defence of the 
National Interest, which was formed on the simple, and un 
fortunately incorrect, assumption that younger members of 
the Right were more likely to succeed than the older 
One of its first members was General Phoumi Nosavan, who 
was bom in Savannakhet in 1920, just a few days after the 
Pathet Lao’s Kaysone Phoumi had just returned from a staff 
course at the ficole Sup6neur de la Guerre By adoption and by 
mamage he was connected with one of the leading families in 
Savannakhet Though the French once regarded him as a river 
pirate, he had nsen rapidly m the ranks of the Royal Lao army 
after a brief period with the Lao Issara forces m 1945 During 
1959 and 1960, with strong Amencan support, he went up Ill e 
a rocket at the Bang Fay festival 
Reactmg strongly to the measures now being taken agamst 
them, the Pathet Lao began to activate their political bases m 
the countryside by bringing back their trainees from North 
Vietnam Vientiane cried that it had been mvaded, a cty that it 
was to repeat on many occasions during the next three years 
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vatched the refagees arrive. He listened to their stones, and 
soon the map m his war room was ominous with red columns 
pointing straight at Sam Neua. There were two broad arrows 
in the north, each representing two enemy battalions; three 
other battalions were shown to be approaching from the east 
The conclusion. General Amldia beheved, was obvious: 
the Province of Sara Neua had come under major attack by 
the Viet Minh. As he saw the situation, there v/as a total of 
ten enem> battahons in Laos, all of them in large part man¬ 
ned by the Viet Minh. This plausible deduction could be but¬ 
tressed by what appeared to be substantial evidence It was 
clearl> established, for instance that on 30 August there had 
been a successful attack against four Lao garrison posts scat¬ 
tered along the Nam Ma River and close to the North Viet¬ 
nam border. Since the attacks had all begun at 6 a m , there 
was also evidence of careful coordination. Each attack had 
been preceded by a mortar barrage, and at Muong Het, by far 
the largest post with a gamson of 250 men, the Lao troops 
were convinced that they had also come under fire from 105- 
mriiimctre hov/itzers fired from across the North Vietnam bor¬ 
der. 

Tne following day General Ouane Rathikoune, the com¬ 
mander of the Lao armed forces, visited Sam Neua and carried 
bacV to Vient'ane the alarming nev/s that the provincial capi¬ 
tal could no longer be held On ^ September Laos appealed to 
the United Nations for assistance and the dispatch of an emer¬ 
ge*-cr/ force 

On 3 September, v-hile the government v/as drafting its ap¬ 
peal. T went to Sam Neua There I found that any change, m 
the cp'nicn of General AmVha, had been a change for the 
wer-ee Followirg the fall of Muong Het, the enemy had 
Vr up heavy equipment and rubber pontoons v/ith v/hich 
to Urr> acro's the Nam Ma Villagers had been conscripted 
to c?Tiq/ the supplies over the mountains, and, as the broad 
. mr'. r Q- h-s maps clearly s!iov/ed. the attack on Sam Neua 
or* *-bnu!. m V./in 
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posts told lus tale on the veranda, with General Amkha him¬ 
self acting as interpreter 

The soldier’s name was Ba Mai A tall and seasoned 
campaigner, he was obviously not the sort to give way to panic 
easily With eleven years of service behind him in the army, he 
had attained the rank of adjutant, or top sergeant 
Well before dawn on 30 August, Sergeant Ba Mai said, he 
had sent out a patrol of twenty-five home guards There was 
some shooting in the darkness, and not a single man from the 
patrol returned In the mam attack the enemy forces had dir¬ 
ected their mortar infantry assaults with red and green flares, 
quickly knocking out the company command post and killmg 
the captam Ba Mai resisted for two and a half hours and then 
pulled out Three of the home guards were killed and one was 
wounded on the way back His platoon had no other casual¬ 
ties 

It struck me as unusual that in a two and-a-half-hour fight 
the defenders had not suffered greater casualties, even though 
the attackmg forces, according to the sergeant, had both mor¬ 
tars and recoilless rifles and were ‘right on top of us’ when the 
decision to abandon the position was made 
Ba Mai’s account of the attacking force and its deployment 
was also far from convincing He had already explained that 
the four company posts, manned by seventy regular soldiers 
and about 120 home guards, were between 100 and 200 yards 
apart and therefore deployed over a distance of between 300 
to 600 yards Yet, m estimating the size of the enemy force, he 
said it stretched for two kilometres and consisted of at least 
1,000 and perhaps as many as 1,500 men Ba Mai could not ex¬ 
plain why this unusual military formation was employed and 
why the enemy had not attempted to encircle the garrison in¬ 
stead of stringing itself out in a long line 
Like other soldiers before him m much better trained armies, 
Ba Mai was undoubtedly seeking to explain defeat m terms 
that were compatible with saving face More sophisticated staff 
officers would have comjiensated for this m evaluating the re¬ 
ports that came in from Ba Mai and others like him But Gen¬ 
eral Amkha accepted as fact what the most jumor Western 
staff officer would have rejected as fiction This was the basis 
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of the appreciation that the town could not be held and of the 

official complaint to the Umted Nations 

ye;t from close examination of General Amkha’s war map 
and some supplementary questions about his own activities it 
emerged that though four days had elapsed smce the attack 
north of Sam Neua, he had made no attempt to send out pat¬ 
rols or to establish contact with the enemy. His war map was, 
m fact, based largely on refugees’ stones and rumour, and 
even on defeatist tales spread deliberately by enemy agents. 

For several days the defenders of Sara Neua, now several 
battalions strong, waited to be overwhelmed by an enemy with 
whom they had had almost no real contact and of whose very 
existence they could no longer be sure. 

Then General Amkha declared abruptly that the threat to 
Sam Neua had ended The enemy force of four battalions, 
which he had reported marching across the mountams com¬ 
plete with heavy equipment and coolie chams to carry it, had 
disappeared back across the Nam Ma, taking all of its equip¬ 
ment Vi^ith it. It was all ludicrous and impossible but only the 
beginning of the almost unbelievable tale of the Royal Lao 
army. 

The temptation now was to blame the French for failing to 
tram the army properly. In part, as I have indicated, this was 
correct, but, with the notable exception of the Meo tribesmen, 
who are natural guerrillas, the Americans who took over fared 
no better. 

With Souphanouvong and all but one or two of the key 
members of the Pathet Lao now moved from house arrest to 
jail. Prime Minister Phoui and the Committee for the Defence 
of the National Interest fell out. Tlie *young Turks’ accused 
Phom of not being lough enough with the Pathet Lao, and the 
Umted States threw its influence behind General Phoumi, who, 
tho-iph * the rote of Prime Minister, began to e^rcise 

mt re and more inHuence m Uh role as Minister of Defence 
Ptteunn nn 24 April 19f>0 v.erc conducted with the specific 
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result was highly gratifying on paper, and both the Neo Lao 
Hak Xat Party and the Peace Party were thrown out, this 
did not rally the country to the anti-Communist cause On the 
contrary, it won further sympathizers for the Pathet Lao and 
precipitated the Kong Lae coup d’etat 
In May, Prince Souphanouvong and his fourteen fellow de- 
tamees, having converted their guards, walked out of prison 
and rejoined the Pathet Lao forces m the jungle Shocked by 
the corruption, venality, and inefficiency of the successive 
Royal administrations, Captain Kong Lae, then an almost un¬ 
known, and, at the time, quite apohtical commander of one of 
the two paratroop battahons, took advantage of the absence m 
Luang Prabang of most of the Cabmet, mcluding Phoumi, to 
seize power His coup had nothing to do with the Pathet Lao It 
was a spontaneous act, and havmg pulled it off, Kong Lae was 
at a loss to know what to do next In need of counsel, he turned 
to Prmce Souvanna Phouma Four days later, under the guid¬ 
ing hand of Souvanna Phouma, all members of the National 
Assembly m Vientiane met to pass a vote of no confidence m 
the government It was then announced that the Kmg had 
asked Souvanna to form a new government which in turn was 
duly approved by the National Assembly The new govern¬ 
ment’s mam policies were to adopt a neutralist position m 
foreign affairs and to have discussions with the Pathet Lao 
with the aim of establishing mtemal peace 
There now began a sparring penod between Souvanna 
Phouma and Kong Lae on the one hand and Phoumi on the 
other Phoumi’s first reaction to the new government was that 
^t had been formed under pressure from Kong Lae and was 
therefore illegal In opposition to Kong Lae’s own Revolution¬ 
ary Committee, which hsted the former Sam Neua comman¬ 
der, General Amkha, as one of its members and subsequently 
earned him a long period in prison, Phoumi set up a counter 
coup d etai committee in Savannakhet Since all mditary com¬ 
mands were still under his control and his committee assumed 
control of the civil administration outside Vientiane Province 
- and the Pathet Lao areas — he seemed, at first, to be m a 
strong bargaining position He threatened to march on Vien¬ 
tiane, and troop movements were made m its direction He 
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was assisted by the ambivalent attitude of the King, who 
changed his mmd about the new government, withheld his final 
consent to the new Cabinet, and broke off communications 
with Souvanna Phouma, by strong Umted States support, and 
by his association with the inept but, in southern Laos, popular 
Prince Boun Oum of Champassac 
With most of the army deployed against the Pathet Lao and 
scattered widely over the countryside, it soon became obvious, 
however, that Phoumi could not march, at the height of the 
wet season, on Vientiane. It was also apparent that Kong Lae 
was something of a hero in and around Vientiane By distrib¬ 
uting guns to the villagers he soon had the capital and the sur¬ 
rounding countryside secure against the sort of small-scale 
attack that Phoumi might have been able to launch at this 
time 

Phoumi and Souvanna Phouma met on 23 August and again 
durmg a full meeting of the National Assembly at Luang Pra- 
bang the following week Phoumi agreed to accept office under 
Souvanna Phouma as Mmister of Interior, an important post 
admimstratively but not m the formulation of major policy. 
Even this was too much for Kong Lae, however He objected 
to Phoumi’s mclusion Phoumi himself remained m Savannak- 
het, pleading fear for his personal safety m Vientiane, but m 
fact working on those Americans, specifically members of the 
Central Intelhgence Agency, known to favour his hard line 
against the Commumsts, and to strengthen his hold over the 
army In both moves he was successful • but success m itself 
proved disastrous On 10 September he and Boun Oum set up 
m Savannakhet a Revolutionary Committee which proclaimed 
the suspension of the Constitution Soon American aid was 
channelled to Phourm through Thailand The official explana¬ 
tion was that since Phoumi still controlled a large section of 
the Royal Lao Army, it would disintegrate if it did not receive 
its pay, food, arms, and ammunition Another purpose, it was 
clear, was to cause the collapse of the Souvanna Phouma re¬ 
gime Souvanna Phouma, who had been conveniently cut off 
from American assistance by a Thai blockade, was goaded in¬ 
to accepting Soviet aid, including mihtary aid On 4 December 
1960, Soviet planes began flying gasolene, foodstuffs, and later 
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guns from Hanoi to Vientiane The Communists had reached 
the Mekong 

Coups and counter-coH/?i' occurred in Vientiane Advised 
that Phoumi was at last marchmg on the capital, Souvanna 
Phouma went into voluntary exile in Cambodia, then mto an 
alliance with Prince Souphanouvong, and, before the disaster 
was halfway through, mto what appeared at the time to be the 
firm embrace of Pekmg and Moscow 

Vientiane fell to Phoumi on 16 December Something might 
yet have been saved mihtarily if Phoumi’s tactical skill had 
matched his ambition Instead of sendmg even a company of 
troops to block Kong Lae’s withdrawal from Vientiane, how¬ 
ever, he tamed for two weeks before settmg off m an often 
cormc pursuit This respite gave Kong Lae the chance to es¬ 
cape not only with the newly delivered Soviet aid but with all 
the reserves of trucks and fieldpieces delivered over a long 
penod of time under the United States aid programme 

Western military attaches who followed Phoumi’s forces m 
the pursuit came back to Vientiane m dismay^ with tales of 
Royal Lao oflScers crawUng out of the brothels around noon 
each day, and ten miles or more behind the hnes, while the 
troops they were supposed to be leadmg were left without lead¬ 
ership of any sort, and reacted accordmgly ‘It is unpossible to 
exaggerate the incompetence - and frequently the cowardice 
- of the Royal Lao army,’ said one Western mihtary observer 
m a report to his government 

Kong Lae reached Xieng Khouang without let or hmdrance, 
linked up with the Pathet Lao, and immediately began to re¬ 
ceive supphes through the Soviet airlift operatmg from Hanoi 
to the Plam of Jars 

The Right and Centre were not merely divided now but re¬ 
presented by two opposing governments Souvanna Phouma in 
Phnom Penh claimed to be legal Prime Mmister, and Quinim 
Pholsena, his Mmister of Information, who had gone with 
Kong Lae to the Plam of Jars, was recognized by Pekmg, Mos¬ 
cow, and Hanoi as his actmg Prime Mmister Viet Mmh forces 
entered the country both as techmcians and m a fightmg role, 
while m Vientiane, with increasing American aid, yet another 
government under the titular leadership of Prince Bonn Ouifa 
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and the domination, of Phoumi prepared to contmue the war 
in the name of Royal Lao 

For the South-East Asian Treaty Organization the hour of 
cnsis had come It caught its feet, stumbled, and fell over one 
word in Article IV of the treaty The word was ‘unanimous’. 
‘Each party recognized that aggression by means of armed 
attack m the treaty area against any of the parties, or agamst 
any state or territory which the parties by unanimous agree¬ 
ment may hereafter designate, would endanger its own peace 
and safety, and agrees that it will m that event act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with constitutional process,’ 
Article IV laid down 

There was no unanimity about Laos when the Council Min¬ 
isters met m Bangkok under the shadow of the Laotian crisis 
m March 1961. Thailand, which saw itself sticking out like a 
sore anti-Commumst thumb in South-East Asia, was for treaty 
action It wanted to station SEATO gamsons m the Mekong 
River towns m Laos, thereby releasing Royal Lao forces for 
duty inland, while protecting, with minimum risk, the Mekong 
line The British argument, m brief, was that this would have 
produced an immediate spread of conflict, that the Russians 
had indicated from the begmmng that they would match the 
West measure for measure, that Chinese forces would then 
have made their appearance, and that soon the problem would 
have deteriorated into another Korea, or worse, with all the 
attendant risks of a major v/ar 

To many the argument was convincmg, but it did not dissi¬ 
pate the Thai-Fihpino feeling that SEATO was fiddhng while 
Laos burned Between 11 March 1961, and the cease-fire agree¬ 
ment of 3 May — while the Bntish and Russian co-chairmen of 
the 1954 Geneva Agreement were deciding whether a cease¬ 
fire should precede another Geneva conference, which Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia had suggested, and which was greeted 
enthusiastically by the Chinese, the Russians, the British, and 
e French, and while SEATO was speaking m all solemnity 
a out taV ing whatever action may be appropriate in the cir- 

~ Pathet Lao, with Russian military aid and 
Viet Minh technical assistance, won the battle for Laos 

eginnmg on 11 March 1961, when their forces seized the 
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vital Vientiane-Luang Prabang-Xieng road junction, the com¬ 
bined Pathet Lao-Kong Lae forces began a senes of opera¬ 
tions that pushed the Royal Lao army out of the mountains 
into the foothills north of Vientiane They planted themselves 
firmly only fifteen miles as the crow flies from the Royal capi¬ 
tal of Luang Prabang and secured the command of the eastern 
flank of the Ho Chi Minh trail Although their regular umts ap¬ 
proached to withm thirty miles of Thakhek on the Mekong, 
they were generally careful not to tread too heavily on Thai¬ 
land’s sensitive toes Much more important m the Commumsts’ 
plan was that the Ho Chi Minh trad was effectively theirs 
Tchepone became a mam stagmg and droppmg base 
This offensive cannot be accurately described in convention¬ 
al military terms It was certainly coordinated Planes seized 
m Vientiane in December 1960 shuttled Kong Lae’s troops to 
and fro both Pathet Lao and Viet Mmh forces continued to 
enter the country from North Vietnam In some areas battal¬ 
ions and companies participated in attacks, in other places the 
Pathet Lao did little more than blow its trumpet and the Royal 
walls of Laos collapsed In the breathless stones told by ref¬ 
ugees, platoons became battalions and battalions, armies 
Though they exaggerated, the reality of the military situation 
was that Kong Lae, with perhaps 5,000 men, and the Pathet 
Lao, with about 15,000 backed by perhaps 10,000 Viet Minh, 
were m a position to take any, or all, of the Mekong River 
towns any time they felt so inclined They were mhibited not 
by the Royal Lao army, now swollen from 25,000 to 50,000, 
but by the realization that then regular forces had advanced as 
far as international discretion admitted 

And so, on 16 May 1961, in circumstances that were omm- 
ously similar to those existing at the time of the first conference 
in 1954, the second Geneva conference met to guarantee the 
neutrality of Laos Fourteen nations, including Britam, France, 
the Soviet Union, Communist China, the Uruted States, and 
some of Laos’s closer, and more immediately concerned, neigh¬ 
bours, sat down at the conference table The conference was 
notable for its spirit of cooperation and compromise From 
the outset the Russians insisted that they wanted nothing more 
than the creation of a truly neutral, sovereign, and independent 
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Kingdom of Laos Even the Chinese Communists did not allow 
their attacks on the United States to prejudice the prospects of 
a settlement. It is true that the Thais, who had disapproved of 
the conference, found none of their fears allayed by its delib¬ 
erations. but the British, French, and Americans, delighted 
with the progress achieved, spoke in terms which suggested that 
their negotiations could lead to something even more impor¬ 
tant than a fruitful peace for a neutral Laos 

Only one significant element was lacking in this accord - 
Laos itself For months progress at Geneva and regress in Laos 
were approximately equal To diplomats anxious to extricate 
their countries from a complicated and dangerous mess, what 
seemed m Geneva an admirable solution was regarded by the 
Right-wing in Vientiane as no solution at ^11 The three Lao 
princes, Souvanna Phouma, Souphanouvong, and Boun Oum, 
conducted their own complementary and mostly unfruitful 
negotiations everywhere from Zurich to the banks of a jungle 
stream in Laos In nearly a year they reached full agreement 
on only one point that Souvanna Phouma should be named 
Prince Mmister-designate On the composition of the govern¬ 
ment and the distribution of the ministerial portfolios they dis¬ 
agreed violently Geneva waited patiently, but seemingly 
m vam, for the arrival of the unified Lao delegation which 
was to put the seal of national approval on its mternational 
efforts 

Commumst opportunism was the first cause of delay The 
Pathet Lao wanted a cease-fire only when it had seized all the 
territory it could safely acquire without provoking that reluc¬ 
tant dragon, SEATO, into face-savmg action Later, when 
Souvanna Phouma and Souphanouvong had reached accord 
and all but mmor sporadic military operations had ended, 
Phounu began his one-man stand against the world to resist a 
coalition government m which the anti-Communists would, at 
best, be an equal minority party with the Commumsts 

Left to himself, Boun Oum might have succumbed quickly 
to the pressure now brought to bear He was weak, a figurehead 
only But Phoumi, lackmg any popular support and with only 
indirect family connexions, saw no future for himself or for 
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the forces of the Right if he was divorced from the army in a 
coalition Against the strongest of pressures, he fought the 
most remarkable and determined political rearguard 
An extraordinary, but by his own standards, effective figure in 
the behind the scenes manoeuvrings that went on in Vientiane 
at this time was John Addis, the British ambassador Addis 
was an eccentric who devoted half an hour each day to two 
books - Jane Eyre and the Bible He read and reread both and 
delighted m reciting long passages He also played tennis every 
day - except Sunday - precisely at 4 30 pm , neither a minute 
earlier nor a minute later 

Addis, who had served previously as charge d’affaires m Pe¬ 
king, with special interests m economic intelhgence, had two 
hates - Phoumi and the Central Intelligence Agency, which he 
blamed, not without justification, for Phoumi’s contmued in¬ 
transigence His mission, as he saw it, was to break Phoumi’s 
resistance, not by direct pressure but through the Amencan 
Embassy and, at a higher level, through the British Govern¬ 
ment His most effective weapon was the suggestion that Pho¬ 
umi and the Central Intelligence Agency rather than President 
Kennedy were dictating United States policy m Laos Undoubt- , 
edly his pressure helped to prod the Amencan Embassy into 
recommending the agonizing decision to break Phoumi first by 
delaymg and then by cancelling the S3 million monthly pay- 
cheque which was now required to keep the government m bus¬ 
iness 

Even so, Phoumi might still have caused an upset if the 
Royal Lao army had not failed more lamentably than ever be 
fore in the battle for Nam Tha For Nam Tha was Phoumi’s 
last card, and on it he staked everything he had left 

Nam Tha is a town and also a province m the far north¬ 
west of Laos, close to the Chinese and Burmese borders Years 
ago an Enghsh couple drifted across the border from Burma 
and died there For many years thereafter, to propitiate their 
spirits, the locals used to place cups of tea on their graves at 
4pm on the anniversary of their deaths More recently Nam 
Tha became known because of Dr Tom Dooley, who estab- 
hshed his medical chmc there 
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It IS the centre of an opium- and tobacco-growing area The 
town itself, according to how you count, and where you stop, 
has a population of anything from 1,500 to 3,000. Though they 
had gathered up most of the rest of the north, and in particu¬ 
lar, the provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua, the Pathet 
Lao had not bothered much about Nam Tha Tlieir interest 
began during the cease-fire, when both sides looked for soft 
spots m their opponents’ armour and exploited them to the 
best of their ability. 

Phoumi, against the advice of Americans who wished him 
well, built Up Nam Tha secretly and strongly By the begin¬ 
ning of May 1962 he had eight battalions there, including his 
entue paratroop force of three battalions On the morning of 
3 May, the Pathet Lao attacked and captured the town of 
Muong Sing, only seven miles from the Yunnan border. There 
was no fighting Though its airport was vital to the defence of 
Nam Tha, Volunteer Company 138 of the Royal Lao army, 
which was charged with its defence, did not resist An army 
Dakota, unaware that anything was amiss, attempted to land, 
and was promptly shot down Its crew members were the only 
known casualties of this battle 

Deprived now of its only worthwhile airport, Nam Tha had 
all the ingredients of another Dien Bien Phu Though it is mis¬ 
leading to mention the two ‘battles’ m the same sentence, this 
IS what, for Phoumi, it became The French fought desperately 
and suffered fearful casualties at Dien Bien Phu The Royal 
Lao army ran from Nam Tha as soon as the first shells started 
to fall The Pathet Lao had assembled five battalions for the 
attack, but their main force was not needed 

Every officer in the Royal Lao army carries a swagger stick 
on which are inscribed various astrological directions for ac¬ 
tion or inaction, according to the time and date The sticks 
suggested this was a good time for movement the troops mov¬ 
ed In the van were the Nam Tha commander. General La 
Pathammavong, and the commander of the northern area, 
'' General Bounleuth When jumor- and middle-rank officers saw 
them running, they ran too They ran so fast they did not 
bother even to block the road south to the Thai border, though 
at one pass a battalion could have held out for weeks ‘They 
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were thinking of it,’ said a disgusted American observer, ‘but 
someone fired a nlle and shouted “Viet Mmh”, and everyone 
ran ’ 

First stop was the Mekong River town of Ban Houei Sai on 
the Thai border The rabble paused here only to gam them 
breath before fleeing mto Thailand with stones of Viet Minh 
and Chinese forces at their heels The panic spread like a brush- 
fire across the Western world Thailand was about to be m- 
vaded' SEATO with its unammity stumbhng-block, was not 
consulted The 7th fleet moved at action stations mto the Gulf 
of Siam, and United States marines streamed ashore to take up 
their stations m north eastern Thailand The Australians and 
New 2^alandcrs showed their sohdanty by sending token de¬ 
tachments of air and ground forces Even the reluctant Bntish 
sent some air support But Ban Houei Sai never did fall to 
Pathet Lao, and there is no evidence that they even got withm 
twenty-five miles of it 

Temtonally, the fall of Nam Tha was unimportant to Phou- 
mi, and to the Royal Lao government In every other way, 
however, it was Phoumi's last card His armed forces were to¬ 
tally discredited He was also at the end of his financial tether 
United States dollar support had not been forthcoming dunng 
February, March, or April When the attack at Nam Tha 
occurred, he and Boun Oum were off on a tour of several 
friendly Asian countries in the hope that they might drop a 
million or two mto the Royal Laotian hat They did not 
Though Phoumi said subsequently that the intention m evacua¬ 
ting Nam Tha was to draw the Pathet Lao into a trap and 
there to annihilate them, this was demonstrably untrue It is 
equally improbable that he planned the crisis through in the 
way it developed m the hope that the reaction of his cousm, 
Field-Marshal Sant, m Thailand would cause Western inter¬ 
vention What Phoumi wanted, and desperately needed, was a 
major break m the cease fire and a chance to cause a last min¬ 
ute upset at Geneva Undoubtedly, a battle mvolvmg several 
thousand troops on either side would have caused this When 
the bid failed, his opposition ended 
Nothing now stood in the way of the second Geneva Agree¬ 
ment, and on 23 July 1962 the new accorcfs were signed 
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SEATO’s mantle of protection over Laos was finally discarded 
and neutrality laid down as a guiding principle- but there 
was nothing in the agreement to stipulate that Laos should 
not, if it chose, do what SEATO was set up to prevent - 
‘go' Communist’ The new coalition government stripped 
Phoumi of his post as Defence Minister, which went to Sou- 
vanna Phouma, who, in addition to the prime ministership, 
also held the portfolios of Veterans’ Affairs and Social Action 
Souphanouvong got Economy and Planning, and the senior 
vice-premiership In all there were nineteen Cabinet posts, of 
which the Neo Lao Hak Xat Party held four, and the Left- 
wing neutralists five Phoumi, who with considerable foresight 
manoeuvred for and got the Finance Ministry and control of 
the privy purse, led a group of four Right-wingers, with sup¬ 
port from another four Right-wing neutralists, while the 
balance of power was held by Souvanna and his slightly Left- 
of-centre colleague, Pheng Phongsavan, in the Ministry of the 
Interior In all matters of major importance the unanimity 
principle applied The Left could circumvent the Right and the 
Right could circumvent the Left 
I stood next to a Pohsh official on the staff of the Internation¬ 
al Control Commission at Vientiane anport the day Souvanna 
Phouma returned from Geneva to take up office ‘How do you 
think this government will work out? ’ I asked him 
‘Government!’ he repeated ‘This is not a government This 
IS a comic opera It cannot possibly work.’ 

Within a few minutes we were to see one of the reasons why 
As the diplomats were arranged by protocol officers to greet 
Souvanna Phouma, Liu Chun, the Chinese Communist charg6 
d’affaires, who had not yet presented his credentials, pushed 
the protocol officer aside, broke out of position, and stood 
next to the Russian ambassador When the protocol officer 
repnmanded him, Liu answered, ‘I take no notice of protocol ’ 
The next incident occurred when Liu again stepped out of line, 
brushed past several ambassadors, and angrily prevented Sou¬ 
vanna Phouma from shaking hands with the Chinese Nation- 
ahst ambassador. Dr Han 

As the official cars began to leave the airport, Laotian secur¬ 
ity officers under the direction of General Bounthieng, and in 
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consultation with the protocol section of the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry, requested both the Chinese Communists and the 
North Vietnamese to remose their national flags from their 
cars Doth were informed that tlicy had no right to fly the flags 
since they had not yet presented their credentials to the King 

They refused to remove the flags, and for more than two 
hours while the rest of Vientiane had lunch and began its 
siesta, the Communists fumed in the sun Once, when General 
Bounthieng was beginning to have some doubts, Liu Chun said 
that China was a nation of 650 million people and was not 
going to be told what to do by two million Laotians Even 
Souphanousong, who had been acting Prime Minister m Sou- 
\anna Phouma's absence w’as angered by this Eventually, 
Souvanna Phouma suggested a compromise the cars could 
proceed to the delegates' homes with flags but would not be 
permitted to fly them again until after they had presented theu' 
credentials 

As cstrsonc in Vientiane knew, however, Communist China 
was not likely to be defied for very long Soon Liu Chun, who 
IS president of the Central Nationalities College and also a 
member of the United Front Work Department of the central 
committee of the Chinese Communist Party, presented his ere 
dentials The Nationalist Chinese packed their bags and left 
They were quid ly followed by the South Vietnamese 

The Indian Samar Sen, who served as chairman of the In¬ 
ternational Control Commission until the end of 1961, used 
to be one of the more optimistic observers of the Laotian scene 
But even he felt the most the West could hope for from its ‘neu¬ 
trality’ was that it would be *of the Austrian type in reverse’, in 
other words, whereas Austria faces West culturally and in every 
way other than by formal alliances, Laos would be techni¬ 
cally neutral but effectively within China’s sphere of influence 
I put this proposition to Souvanna Phouma At first he disputed 
the suggestion that he did not hope for true neutrality Then, 
after reflection, he added that his country’s position could not 
really be compared to that of Austria 'Austria is not next to 
the Soviet Union but only to its satellites,’ he said ‘Laos is 
next to China, and we can’t ignore the fact of 650 million 
Chinese ’ 
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Months later while I was silting in Prince Souphanouvong’s 
waiting-room, I thumbed tlirough a copy of Extreme Asie It 
had a cartoon showing Mao Tse-tung as the driver of a steam¬ 
roller about to crush a child marked ‘Laos’, while an Indian 
member of the International Control Commission protested. 
^Reassurez-vous, brigadier, CIC, fy vais doucement^' read the 
caption I showed it to Prince Souphanouvong. Like Queen 
Victoria, he was not amused. 

China does not need to crush Laos with a steamroller for 
the Communists to achieve their purpose Several months 
after the second Geneva Agreement it was clear that the Pathet 
Lao were still intent on taking over all of Laos Nothing had 
been done to prevent a flow of men and materials along the Ho 
Chi Mmh trail south of Tchepone and east of the Sekong 
River: and Thailand was in graver danger from infiltration than 
it ever was from aggression the day Phoumi’s troops cried wolf 
at Ban Houei Sai and fled across the Mekong The neutralists 
with Souvanna Phouma broke into hostile groups Qumim 
Pholsena, Souvanna’s Foreign Minister, died from a machine- 
gun burst fired by one of Kong Lae’s soldiers assigned to guard 
him, and fighting broke out on the Plain of Jars between Kong 
Lae’s neutrahsts and the Pathet Lao Laos became an uncoun¬ 
try 

According to Phoumi, there are fewer than 200 Commu¬ 
nists in Laos today No one disputes the figure Communism 
did not con 9 [uer the opposition to it collapsed ‘You can’t 
blame the American economists on the spot who had to work 
out a formula to suit the type of aid,’ said a Western diplomat 
‘But the policy that created the ridiculous 25,000-man do- 
nothing army was absurd The peasants got nothmg What they 
wanted were access roads, education, improved farmmg tech¬ 
niques, and medical care All aid should be directed to this 
Everywhere you go these days people will tell you that the 
peasants are the water in which the Communists swim It has 
been very true here Some of the best people in the country 
have been attracted to the Pathet Lao because it offers the 
tradition of service without wealth The nouveau riche of Vien¬ 
tiane and the army discredited themselves They were both 
totally unacceptable ’ 
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I asked two senior Americans m Vientiane to comment on 
these opinions One, an economist, replied ‘He is quite right 
What the peasants need is basic food, v/ater, shelter, and cloth¬ 
ing Sometimes they have to walk three or four miles to get 
water, which they have to carry by hand They want basic edu¬ 
cation, some training in agriculture, medical help, and access 
roads so that they exchange their surplus goods for money 
Our S300 million have supplied very little of that ’ 

'Where did we go wrong?’ mused the American army offi¬ 
cer ‘We went wrong in pushing too much in here too quickly 
The nch grew nchcr and the poor grew poorer Well, the poor 
didn’t grow poorer They stayed as they had been for genera¬ 
tions. The gap between the nch and the poor just grew wider 
The army was a write off These people don’t fight Senior 
officials were maybe sergeants in the French army They got 
their positions not because of capability but because of loyal¬ 
ties to Phoumi Phoumi is a great anti Communist but he has 
no erecutive capabilities at all He is no leader and he hates to 
take advice Maybe the original army wasn’t too big at 25,000, 
but It was never properly trained We should have taken, say, 
five hundred men to start with and given them some real train¬ 
ing and worl cd out from that We went about it in the wrong 
way When aid is given as we gave it in such vast sums to a 
country that is not viable and has never really existed as a 
State but is just a collection of different peoples, then you have 
to keep a tight rein on the spending of that money If advice is 
rejected or misapplied, the aid should be cut off We did that 
here - but much too late ’ 

Everywhere it was too late In the closing year American 
officers resjxinsible for the training of Meo tribesmen were 
thinking in terms that ran far beyond mere military effort I 
have in front of me an order issued by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John T Little, who commanded the White Star training team 
It IS dated 22 September 1961 and is addressed to commanders 
of all field training teams, the White Star mobile training team, 
and the Military Assistance Advisory Group 

It reflects a deep understanding of the problem Unfortun¬ 
ately, it is much too long to reproduce in its entirety here, for 
h goes into considerable detail in outhmng a programme 
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designed, as its author puts it, ‘to beat the enemy at his own 
game - the winning of men’s minds, emotions, and loyalty to 
the concept of freedom, justice, individual human rights, equal¬ 
ity of opportunity, and a higher living standard’ 

The five introductory points are brief, however, and give an 
idea of what follows. 

1 In an msurgery condition, the guernlla is dependent on a 
sympathetic population Counter-guemlla operations must, there¬ 
fore, have as one objective winning the population’s cooperation 
and denying the enemy their sympathy This can be done by psycho¬ 
logical operations m many forms. 

2 An imagmative programme of village assistance properly 
backed by the military and civil authonties is one form of psycho¬ 
logical operation which will contribute significantly toward this 
objective and achievement of Umted States goals in Laos 

3 The attached outlme for a civil assistance programme which 
can be applied realistically by operational detachments is forwarded 
for team use m establishing a positive civil relations programme 
The ideas expressed have been field tested and are practical Use 
them as a guide for your actions in the field Start at once 

4 You are not in competition with other United States agencies, 
US IS and USOM, you are the spearhead of these activities 
and a focal pomt for injection of these activities until Lao civil 
assistance teams are tramed and in use Your primary mission 
IS traimng and operations with FAR (the Royal Lao army) This is 
secondary to that mission but has an important impact on it 

5 Those teams operating from villages in which U SIS and 
USOM representatives are not permanently represented are ex¬ 
pected to imtiate action in this field and to keep this headquarters 
informed of progress 

The White Star and all other American mihtary teams pulled 
out, and m the Meo villages where they made a foothold by 
such wise and humane methods the Pathet Lao fought their 
way back to mete out their reprisals on those who collaborated 
with the ‘ imperialists Olt was a sorry chapter m an unfinished 
tale On 18 April 1964, Souvanna Phouma again threatened 
to resign when talks between the rival factions collapsed at 
the Plain of Jars In Vientiane, the extreme right wmg moved 
swiftly to seize neutralist Mimsters m an attempt to destroy 
even the pretence of coahtion government and neutralism 
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Aggression By Seepage 

Communist plans to create a political base for a war of nation¬ 
al liberation m north eastern Thailand are far advanced For 
more than thirty years Communist organizations set up mitially 
under the direct and personal leadership of Ho Chi Mmh have 
been active m these remote and neglected provmces Yet for 
most of this time Thai governments have shown no more than 
a casual concern over clandestme activities, Commumst or 
other, m their border regions From 1953, the central commit¬ 
tee of the Malayan Communist Party directed the Malayan 
revolt from its sanctuary m southern Thailand, Bangkok ofB- 
cials virtually ignored it Opium traffickers ran a business 
worth millions of dollars m the north, the police grew rich on 
the spoils Communist agents moved in and out of the north 
east from Laos, no one really cared 

Complacency turned mto an apparently over-zealous concern 
in 1961 Because Thailand was opposed to the suggested Gen¬ 
eva conference and its plans for Laos, Bangkok was suspected 
of crying wolf in the north east For a time, its revelations of 
plots and conspiracies were treated only half senously Today 
there are few scoffers Pathet Lao mihtary and pohtical schools 
are known to have opened their doors to dissident north-east¬ 
erners Pathet Lao agents, some of them even usmg helicopters, 
have crossed into Thailand to bnng money, medicmes, blankets, 
and guns to their supporters, who include peasants, villagers, 
minor officials, Buddhist monks, and former members of par¬ 
liament 

During May, June, and December 1961, Thai authonties 
rounded up 350 Communist agents and suspects m the north¬ 
east, mcludmg a former member of parliament who was tried 
and quickly executed Others known to be more important 
simply moved across the river and joined up with the Pathet 
Lao, or went underground m one of the hundreds of 
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north-eastern villages where the authonty of the Thai govern¬ 
ment exists in name only 

Both Western and Thai agencies in Bangkok beheve that 
the arrests m 1961 helped to throw the Communists off balance. 
They do not think that they have destroyed the Communists’ 
capability to move from pohtical subversion to armed revolt 
Though more than a hundred weapons, including carbines, 
Stens, and other sub-machme-guns, were seized in the raids, 
Chinese and North Vietnamese arms have continued to go to 
the Pathet Lao since the Geneva Agreement and are ample to 
meet the needs of their allies m Thailand 

‘We think a Communist revolt is a matter of timmg,’ said a 
SEATO ofBcial, summmg up the prospects m the north-east in 
the summer of 1962 ‘A premature revolt could damage the 
Commumsts’ cause badly The longer they leave it, however, 
the greater their difficulties will become Our guess is that they 
will time it to coincide with a critical period m South Vietnam, 
probably within the next year or so ’ 

For centuries the Mekong River, which separates Laos from 
Thailand, has been more of a highway than a border In the 
early postwar years, when the Lao Issara revolted agamst the 
return of the French, the north-eastern provmces of Thailand - 
were a sanctuary and a source of supply for th^ rebel forces 
When things got too hot m Laos, the hard-pressed Lao Issara 
and later the Pathet Lao could always cross into Thailand and 
find shelter in villages among friends and relatives 

Today the traditional trade and social intercourse between 
villagers across the nver goes on as usual The war in Laos did 
not disturb it In the morning, just after first light, fleets of 
slender Thai pirogues speed across the Mekong laden with 
pigs, chickens, and vegetables for the markets of the Laotian 
river towns Though it stands on a rich alluvial flat large enough 
to grow all the food it needs, Vientiane’s food comes from 
Thailand North-eastern Thailand is, m fact, the Laotian market 
garden All along the river the north-easterners find it easier to 
take a boat across the nver than to make the long, difficult, 
and sometimes impossible trip over the rough trails that con¬ 
nect with inland Thai centres 

Nine million people, roughly a third of the total population 
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of Tliailanci, !i\(. in tlie fifiten provinces of llic north cast. 
Thougli most belong to the general Thai family, the over- 
^ficlming majoriu arc Lao, in culture, custom, and language 
much closer to the people across the riser than to the Thais of 
Bangbof Living among (hem quite clicerfully, but proudly 
and openly for Ho Qii Mlnh, is a substantial Vietnamese min¬ 
ority 

The first Vietnamese came here more than forty years ago, 
fugitives from the Trench in Indo China Some settled perma- 
nentl> in the vicinity of Lake Nong Ham. the north east’s only 
rich nee growing area Here, in 1929, Ho Chi Mmh founded 
the Overseas Vietnamusc Association in Timiland and Laos for 
the Salvation of the Tathcrland 

With Its headquarters near the Laotian border, the organiz¬ 
ation profited from the ill feeling that developed between the 
Thai and French forces and its wartime association with the 
Thai resistance movement By the end of the Second World 
War u had become a state within a state When the revolt 
against the Trench broke out in 1946 Vietnamese villagers in 
the north cast raisesl and trained their own forces, which went 
off to fight for Ho Chi Mmh 

Neglected by Dangkol in their hilly, dry, and barren lands, 
the indigenous north-eastern peasants had little knowledge of, 
or sj’mpathy for, the Thai government One indigenous separ¬ 
atist movement ended abruptly in the early 1950s wiicn Gen¬ 
eral Phao Sinyanon, then police chief and a member of the 
ruhng tnumviratc, ordered the execution of its leader, a mem¬ 
ber of parhamenl named Tiang Sirrikhan This put an end, at 
least temporarily, to talk of armed resistance, but did not halt 
the flow of pharmaceuticals, gold, and weapons mto Laos and 
on to the Pathet Lao and Viet Minh in exchange for raw opium 
and heroin 

Not until 1953 when the Viet Mmh ‘volunteers’ swept mto 
Laos to establish Prince Souphanouvong and his ‘government’ 
at Sam Neua, did Bangkok show any real concern about these 
events m the north east Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram, then 
Prune Minister, decided to make a personal mvestigation of 
the problem as a prelude to resettlmg the Vietnamese minority 
in less sensitive areas of Thailand He abandoned both ideas in 
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the town of Nong Khai when Vietnamese women lay down m 
the streets, blocking the mmistenal motor cavalcade, while 
some even cut their throats m further protest 
Pibul went back to Bangkok, and things m the north-east 
went on in their own semi-autonomous way. Two railway lines 
entered the area One went as far east as Ubon, where it linked 
up With the road to the southern Laotian town of Pakse. A sec¬ 
ond had its terminus at Udon, fifty miles south of Vientiane 
But the journey to either town was a two-day mghtmare in 
trams that lacked seats and lavatories Passengers m need of 
food had to fend for themselves I made the journey once while 
suffering from a bout of dysentery, and survived on a diet of 
glutmous rice which wayside vendors sold neatly packaged m 
sticks of bamboo. Along the south and v/est banks of the Me¬ 
kong French consumer goods sometimes appeared m Thai vil¬ 
lage shops Elsewhere, the httle that was offered for sale came 
from local cottage mdustries and was of the poorest quality. 

The first Geneva Agreement of 1954 spurred some renewed 
mterest m the north-east The government at last began to give 
serious attention to the Vietnamese refugee problem, and with 
the prospect of picking up the freight on American commodity 
goods mtended for Laos, the Thai government pushed the rail¬ 
head to the south bank of the Mekong, opposite Vientiane The 
rail journey became a comfortable air-conditioned overnight 
trip. Umted States aid budt the nmety-two-mile ‘Friendship 
Highway’ connectmg Saraburi m the rich central delta with 
Korat, the gateway to the north-east It also built a number of 
airstrips and helped to replace hundreds of dangerous timber 
bridges with new bridges of remforced concrete 
These efforts combined with the Umted States-sponsored 
move to encourage crop diversification m the north-east helped 
to brmg a new look to the principal towns m the region Judg¬ 
ing by the numbers of bicycles m the streets and the variety of 
consumer goods m the shops, it has also helped to bring about 
a near revolution in north-eastern urban living-standards. Some 
of these improvements also penetrated to the villages on or 
near the mam roads They did not have much effect elsewhere 
From time to tune the Thai government published accounts 
of Communist activitv in the north-east These were often 
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colourful but rarely accepted at face value, even by the Thais 
The Sant regime had not hesitated to use the Communist bogy 
for Its own ends, especially m its early days Crying wolf m the 
north east seemed a convenient way of justifying official pol¬ 
icies 

That Communist participation in a Laotian coalition might 
pose some added security problems for Thailand was admitted, 
however, even by tliose who wanted a settlement in Laos at 
any pnee In consequence, Western embassies in Bangkok be¬ 
gan to take a serious interest in Thailand’s remote border areas, 
especially the north east ‘Since we know that Chen Ping, the 
Malayan Communist Parly leader, and some five hundred of 
his armed followers have been using southern Thailand as a 
sanctuary for the past ten years, it seemed reasonable at least 
to inquire about the situation m the north and north-east,’ said 
one ambassador ‘What we discovered rocked us ’ 

Among those who went into the north east and returned 
convinced that the Thais v.'cre no longer exaggerating the Com¬ 
munist threat was the deputy chief of the Australian Security 
Service, who turned m a report desenbed by those who read it 
as ‘ hair-raising ’ He was followed early m 1962 by joint Thai- 
United States mobile information teams Their object was not 
lo probe deeply into Communist penetrations, or to launch 
an anti Communist propaganda offensive, but by positive 
means to attempt to create a stronger sense of village associa¬ 
tion with Thailand and a greater sense of loyalty to the Thai 
government A secondary object was to learn more about 
village conditions and needs and the sources of villagers’ news, 
feelings, and opmions Teams took along a doctor to give 
medical help, showed movies, distributed pictures of the Kmg 
of Thailand, and gave some encouragement of better things to 
come 

The teams were mostly Thai, but in each case one or more 
Americans went along and the Umted States provided logistical 
and other support They confirmed the worst reports of region¬ 
al neglect ‘There is no road to any village visited by the team 
- only rutted, eroded, and meandering oxcart tracks inches 
deep m dust,’ the first team reported ‘Transportation is so 
difficult m many areas that many people have never been to 
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the amphur [district capital]. Buses ran to none of the villages 
and most people had never seen any kind of automobile. 

‘The only difference among tlie schools inspected by the 
team is in degrees of poverty . ’ One village had 160 chil¬ 
dren and only one teacher. Others used temple buildings, as 
schoolhouses, open on three sides to the wind and dust in the 
dry season and to the driving rams of the monsoons m the wet. 

Water was scarce almost everywhere. One man was even 
found to have suffocated while trying to dig a deep-enough 
well None of the villages had electric power. Health facilities 
were almost non-existent And the only offers of help some had 
ever received had come from members of the Pathet Lao who 
crossed the Mekong brmgmg medicines, blankets, and money 
They had smgled out peasants to act as purveyors of Commu- 
mst propaganda and to lead m the estabhshment of village 
cells- At one village, Umao, the Pathet Lao had even used a 
helicopter to ferry supplies and cadres The team investigated 
this report thoroughly to make sure the information was not 
hearsay or rumour Smee it was confirmed by police, village 
oflScials, and individual peasants, there seems little reason to 
doubt its accuracy 

On its second trip the same team visited another twenty- 
four villages and made contact with about 15,000 people As on 
the first trip, most of the villagers had never seen a movie or an 
automobile While buses ran to some of the villages m the dry 
season, all except those on the Mekong River were completely 
cut off from outside communication during the wet season In 
one district populated by thousands there was only one second- 
class health centre staffed by one midwife Lack of roads in 
most areas made it virtually impossible for the sick to get to 
the health centres and extremely difiScult for the health workers 
to visit the villages. Malaria was endemic, and hepatitis, jaun¬ 
dice, hver fluke, and respiratory ailments, mcluding pneumon¬ 
ia, very common In less than three weeks the doctor who ac¬ 
companied the team vacemated about 4,000 people and treated 
hundreds of others, ‘a service which was much appreciated’, as 
the report put it, ‘ except possibly by one young and attractive 
girl who asked him if he had any medicine for a broken heart’' 
Despite the dire poverty of many villages most had more 
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than one radio set The clearest signal, either short- or medium- 
range, in almost every village came from a Communist station 
Peking and the Pathet Lao radio at Xieng Khouang both 
broadcast m Lao and Thai Hanoi Radio also broadcast in 
Thai 

Neither this team nor others that followed into even more re¬ 
mote parts of the north and north east wanted to press ques 
tions on Communist activity Team members could not refrain 
from commentmg on the lack of young men in the village along 
the Mekong, however While the rest of the villagers swarmed 
to look at the movies brought by the team, or to receive medical 
aid, the young men were conspicuous by their absence ‘They’re 
off working somewhere,* was the standard reply to questions 
No one would say where 

Yet at these night stops on the Mekong what the team 
described as a sizeable proportion of its movie audience crossed 
the river from Laos to see the show Men, women, and children 
all came, and even some soldiers m the uniforms of the Royal 
Lao army ‘Except for the latter,’ the report noted, ‘it was not 
possible to distinguish by language or dress who was Lao and 
who Thai m the audience ’ 

Herein lies the crux of the problem The Communists do not 
have to march across the border it is already dissolved They 
do not ask the north easterners to revolt against Bangkok but 
only to identify themselves with then kin on the other side of 
the nver, to promote a separatist movement based on their 
racial and cultural affinities, and on the fact that the river is a 
means of communication and trade, not a barrier 

It IS well to remember that none of the recent Communist, or 
quasi-Communist, uprisings in underdeveloped countnes have 
begun as popular revolts Their popularity has depended on the 
expedient, often non Marxist, exploitation of local grievances, 
m particular peasant resentment against landlordism And here 
m the north east, m addition to the local sense of mjustice 
created by years of governmental neglect, and the affinity of the 
people for the Laotians, only 30 to 40 per cent of the peasants 
own then" own land, compared with 80 per cent m the much 
richer central nee lands 

It IS no easy matter to separate fact from fiction in the north- 
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east However, Western mteihgence agencies now' accept as 
established fact that the Pathet Lao have established two poliU- 
cal and military schools especially for the Thais, one at Man- 
haxay, due east of Thakhek and close to Nakom Plmom, and 
the other north of Paksane, and that many people from tlie 
north-east have attended these schools and returned to spread 
their knowledge 

The situation m the north-east is roughly comparable to that 
which existed m South Vietnam in 1959. This time, however, in¬ 
stead of complacency there is a sense of urgency and alarm 
Both the Thais and their Western allies are informed The 
disease has been diagnosed m its relatively early stages Per¬ 
haps there is still time to do sometliing about it before the ill¬ 
ness becomes fatal 

To a degree that goes far beyond the point of folly, however, 
all postwar Thai governments have been preoccupied with 
Bangkok Power has not rested on the votes of the electorate, 
but on guns plus money. Both are concentrated in and around 
the capital And on theu* manipulation by a small group of 
men, postwar Thailand has revolved 
It IS almost axiomatic that men who gam power by coup 
d'etat also faU by coup d'etat. Much of the energies of the Thai 
leaders has always been spent, therefore, on the preservation 
of their positions. 

When the Second World War came to an end, tw'o Thais 
stood out above all others One w'as Pridi Phanomyong, the son 
of a mixed Chinese-Thai marriage, the other Pibul Songgram, 
the son of a nunor government ofiBcial. Both had spent their 
student days m France and both had had leadmg roles in the 
coup d etat of 24 June 1932 which broke the absolute power of 
the Siamese monarchy. 

Pohtically, Pridi favoured the Left and Pibul the Right 
Pndi wanted a system of State Socialism Pibul fancied him¬ 
self as a dictator of the Hitler-Mussolim type In 1938 Pibul 
got his chance, becoming simultaneously Prime Mmister and 
commander-m-chief of the army He created generals, bestow- 
^ honours, and changed the country’s name from Siam to 
aiJand, thereby makmg putative claim to the loyalties of 
t e ethmc Thai groups m Laos, Burma, and southern China 
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Pibul, then acting as puppet Prime Minister, collaborated with 
the Japanese Pridi, then acting as Regent, led the underground 
After the war Pibul bnefly went to jail on charges of collabor¬ 
ation, while Pridi, with the backing of the navy and marines, 
and the friendly encouragement of the West, became, for a 
brief period. Prime Minister 

In those early turbulent postwar years, the demand for guns 
came from almost every quarter m South-East Asia The Lao 
Issara wanted guns in Laos and were prepared to pay for 
them with such matenals as Vientiane’s water pump The Viet 
Mmh were'^in the market So were the Indonesians Instead of 
providing Pridi with the essentials of power, his guns went off 
to support the revolutionary fronts of the region, leaving the 
way open for Pibul, now released from detention, to make his 
comeback He was helped both by the corruption of govern¬ 
ment ofiBcials, which had brought many civil leaders into dis¬ 
repute, and the death m mysterious circumstances m July 1946 
of the young King Ananda To his subjects the king was not 
far removed from a god, and his death in circumstances which 
seemed to preclude the possibihty of accident, and pointed to 
murder or manslaughter, was staggering 

Almost alone among the Thai people, Pridi seemed to take 
the matter calmly, though he was greatly hurt by Pibul-spon- 
sored rumours that he was m some way implicated Not long 
after, pleading ill health, he resigned His successor, Luang 
Thamrong, the Minister of Justice, did nothing to curb the 
activities of get-rich quick oflScials who profited from early 
postwar shortages to line their own pockets 

With the help of the army, Pibul struck and overthrew the 
government on 8 November 1947 His intention was to estab 
hsh himself as an overt dictator When it becafiie apparent that 
the United States and Britain were far from ready to accept 
him m such a position so soon after his wartime collaboration, 
he back-pedalled and designated himself commander-m chief 
instead Pndi sought refuge m the house of Captam Denms, the 
British naval attach6, who subsequently became persona non 
grata with the Pibul regime, when, as British Consul in Song- 
kla, m southern Thailand, he was discovered to be smuggling 
Pridi supporters out of the country m the boot of his car 
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Dermis got Pndi out of Bangkok and aboard a tanker hound 
for Smgapore Pndi did not appear interested in suggestions 
put to him at this time that he should set up a rival govern¬ 
ment, or hoist the flag m a remote corner of the country with 
promises of British support. He was tired, disappointed, and 
beaten. But there was life yet m his followers For the next 
two years Pibul ruled precariously Scarcely a month went by 
that Bangkok was not swept by rumours of impending coups 
Almost all had some substance, and one, m 1951, nearly suc¬ 
ceeded when naval officers loyal to Pndi seized Pibul at a for¬ 
mal handmg over of a river vessel under the newly instituted 
Umted States military aid programme 
At pistol pomt, the officers took Pibul to the gunboat, H M S 
Ayuthia In the course of the fightmg, which lasted for three 
days, the Air Force bombed and sank the gunboat. In the melee, 
Pibul dived overboard into the murky waters of the Menam, 
swam to the shore and, before the day v/as over, had broken, 
the revolt 

The West was pleased. For now collaborator Pibul had be¬ 
come an ally Malcolm Macdonald and United States Ambas- 
sador-at-Large Philip Jessup both worked on him to recognize 
the Bao Dai regime m Vietnam early m 1950 The quid pro 
quo was the first grant of American aid and the droppmg of 
severe war-damage claims against Thailand by Australia, Brit¬ 
ain, and the Umted States Two days after the Korean War 
broke out, Thailand agam showed its solidarity with the West 
by offermg troops, ships, planes, and rice for the Umted Nat¬ 
ions effort in Korea In return, it received a substantial loan 

from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment 

moved internationally mto the Western camp, 
e avy bowed out as an internal political force and the 
police bowed m For the next six years Pibul balanced himself 
pr^armusly between the new strong man of the army. General 
3-er le -Marshal) Sant Thanarat, and pohee General Phao 
myanon, who was once described appropriately enough bySem 
\ ormer Prime Mimster and leader of the Free Thai 
a. Umted States dunng the Second World War, 

e worst man m the whole history of modem Thailand’ 
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Phao was thick set, stolid, ambitious, and utterly ruthless 
He had the heavy, expressionless eyes of Uie killer His finances 
came from gold and opium rackets, and from minor racketeer¬ 
ing in coffee shops, vegetables, and ice Far and away the most 
important svas opium Something like 300 to 400 tons of opium 
pass through Thailand each year to the world’s underground 
markets This includes opium m transit from Laos, valued 
perhaps at S30 million, opium from the Shan States of Burma, 
from Yunnan Province in China, and from the indigenous 
crops gro'a'n by tribesmen in the north The profits are huge, 
and Phao’s police enjoyed them 

Little effort was made to conceal the trade Police provided 
escorts for opium trams, operated warehouses, and arranged 
the shipment abroad Phao was, in fact, the Thai counterpart 
of General Lc Van Vicn who, with the indulgence of the 
French and Bao Dai, ran both the police and the organized 
vice of Saigon in 1954 

But whereas Le Van Vien’s authority did not extend far be¬ 
yond the waterways around Saigon, Phao was a national figure 
As the leader of the country’s paramilitary forces responsible 
not only for internal security and normal police functions but 
also for the protection of the border, he commanded an armed 
force of about 50,000 men equipped with tanks, armoured cars, 
light aircraft, and the usual mfantry weapons 

Phao had his own private intelligence service, with hand¬ 
picked followers in every pohee department to weed out those 
suspected of disloyalty to their chief Members wore special 
gold rings with a red stone and a diamond m the centre They 
had direct access to Phao and were much feared inside and out¬ 
side the force, usmg their special association with their leader 
to run their own private protection rackets m prostitution and 
^tortion Murder, intimidation, and bribery were all pohee 
weapons 

Sant m those days looked much less formidable than his 
rival Bloated and old m appearance beyond his years, he was a 
heavy drinker who suffered from cirrhosis of the liver and a 
kidney infection Disgusted with the size of a dnnk offered him 
one night at a British Embassy, he sent his aide to his auto¬ 
mobile to bring him a bottle of brandy and a tumbler, and 
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with man-si 2 :ed drinks saw out the bottle and Uie evening 
What Pridi was to Pibul, Sant was to Phao. They had been 
fierce competitors in their early days, with Sant, v/ho %vas the 
elder by a year (he was bom m 1909), always holding a slight 
edge. Their paths in the army and in business ran parallel 
courses Phao was Pibul’s aide in 1939 and acted as his secre¬ 
tary during the Japanese occupation. Sant was at Pifaul’s side 
during the 1947 coup. Both used Chinese financiers as coun¬ 
sellors. Both amassed fortunes 

The collapse of the French position in Indo-China in 1954 
invested Thailand with even greater importance in Washing¬ 
ton’s eyes Between 1946 and 1949 it had received no more than 
token economic aid - a total of $6 2 million in grants In 1949 
and 1950, when Korea held the stage, it got nothing except 
mihtary aid Then, under the impact of the collapse of Chiang 
Kai-shek on the mainland of China, the mounting threat to 
Indo-China, and its own desire to throw in its lot with the West, 
it received a steady $8 million to S9 million each year 
With Dien Bien Phu, Thailand hit the jackpot Suddenly it 
was cast in a new role, the centre-piece of the Dulles concept 
of containment m South-East Asia Even if its leaders had 
quaint concepts of political morahty (as seen through Western 
eyes), they were at least good anti-Communists. That was the 
principal thing As Bertrand Russell once said, there is not a 
politician m the entire Western world who could hold ofiSce if 
all the facts were knovm about him Why moralize, then, about 
our alhes? 

Thus, in the closmg months of 1954 and early 1955, the half- 
Chinese half-Thai city of never colonized Thailand became the 
SEATO capital. American economic aid to Thailand shot up 
from $8 8 milhon m 1954 to $48 5 milhon in 1955 The Central 
Intelligence Agency, masquerading under the name of Sea 
Supply, took over the training and re-equipment of General 
Phao’s paramilitary pohee force, while JUSMAG (the Joint 
United States Mihtary Aid Group) began to do a similar job 
for the armed forces There was need of it. In principle the 
Thai army at this time consisted of five divisions In fact it had 
a total effective strengtP of about 60,000 Its equipment m- 
cluded some artillery and medium tanks and a mixed bag of 
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American, Japanese, Bntish, Swedish, and Danish weapons 
About two thirds of its total strength was permanently deploy¬ 
ed around Bangkok, a counterpoise to Phao’s police and, as 
such, a major instrument of mtemal pohtical power 
Whatever its liimtations as a deterrent to the Communist 
‘aggression by seepage’, as one United States ambassador calls 
the Communist tactic of fightmg wars of national hberation, 
SEATO gave Bangkok a remarkable uplift Its boom dates 
from the first Mimstenal conference, when, to unpress the vis- 
itmg Foreign Ministers and their delegates, the Thai govern¬ 
ment turned the prostitutes, homosexuals, and the city’s thous¬ 
ands of unfed, snapping, and woefully diseased dogs off the 
streets City guidebooks discontinued the practice of recom¬ 
mending brothels and blue movies Opium dens became hard 
to find Durmg the conference men with spray pumps on their 
backs mvaded the hotels m the evenmg to pump the rooms full 
of an acrid smoke to discourage the mosquitos Bangkok never 
looked back Partly with American aid, it set off at a gallop to 
catch Up with the cities of its Western allies 
Pibul, havmg delivered himself of some colourful descrip¬ 
tions of the Communist threat, set out to study Western democ¬ 
racy and to mterpret it for Thailand In his absence, Phao, who 
counted the Central Intelligence Agency representatives among 
his supporters, began to seek a way to oust Sant, and to pave 
the way for his own accession to power His father-m-Iaw, 
Pield Marshal Phm Chunhawan, had been chief of staff of the 
army, and Phao, of course, had his own contacts with the 
army 

Pibul’s first task after his return was to cut Phao down to 
!>ize But he cut him so far that Phao did not recover, givmg 
Sant the mam chance, which he was only too happy to seize 
Bangkok during the next two years was at once stimulatmg 
depressmg The city was filled with new hotels, new roads, 
new shops, and a general au of prospenty that superficially 
seemed to make it a show wmdow for SEATO As time pas¬ 
sed, however, it also became filled 'with even more corruption. 
Vicious anti-Americaiusm, and a quite blatant determmation 
to lay off some of the wagers involved in the country’s alliance 
With the West. It was not so much a matter of huntmg with the 
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hare and nimung with the hounds but of walking up when the 
escalator was gomg down, so that irrespective of destination 
a case could be argued for intention. 

The official pro-Western policy was vigorously denounced 
by newspapers under the patronage, or control, of members of 
the pro-Western Government Under this ‘pushmi-pullyu’ phil¬ 
osophy, Pibul declared his confidence m SEATO while one 
of his prot6g6s editing the newspaper Sathiaraharb argued 
the case for closer ties with Peking While American military 
aid, including tanks, artillery, and trucks, was giving a new 
look to the Thai army and through it much potential power to 
Sant, who had taken over as commander-in-chief from Gener¬ 
al Phin Chunhawan, his newspaper, Sansen, indulged in such 
pleasantries as a quarter-page cartoon showing Uncle Sara 
kicking John Bull into the sea and dragging off Thailand m 
chains One of Sanserifs features was a comic strip, ‘The Shep¬ 
herd’s Message’, which came free from Peking. 

Of the twenty-four vernacular newspapers circulating in 
Bangkok at that time. Sanserif the most virulent of all in its 
denunciation of the Umted States, had the largest circulation 
- about 50,000 Eleven others with a total circulation of anoth¬ 
er 50,000 were also anti-Western, neutralist, or in favour of 
closer ties with Commumst China. Five with a total circulation 
of about 20,,000 were anti-Govemment but not anti-West 
Their views seemed to be fairly well reflected popularly when 
a USIS public information survey which took a sample poll 
among 500 Thais found that neutralists and those generally 
favouring the Communists in such matters as SEATO out¬ 
numbered those advocatmg closer ties with the West m the 
proportion of three to two 

Sant was the key anti-American figure He detested the Um¬ 
ted States Central Intelhgence Agency, which had turned 
Phao’s 6hte border pohce mto a small but efficient force, and 
was furious with JUS MAG when it advised agamst further 
increases m the strength of the army Through his news¬ 
papers, he blamed the United States for pushing Thailand mto 
SEATO, for Thailand’s failure to befriend Commumst China, 
for not allowmg the Thai people to visit Chma, for the failure 
to abrogate the anti-Communist Law, for obstructmg his own 
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plans to bmld an oil refinery at Famg, the Thai oilfield, and 
for interfering m Thailand’s internal affairs 
The newspapers were not merely mildly anti-Amencan ey 

spoke in Communist terms of ‘impenahst exploitation’ and ot ^ 
‘being a dave to the dollar god’ Sea Supply was accuse y 
Sant’s papers of direct involvement m the opium business, 
and one paper attacked it for allegedly bringing in sixty-nme 
cases of gold to buy Phao’s opium as a means of keeping e 

regime in power ■ , , 

All this time a fa?ade of democracy had been maintamed in 
fact, Pibul bad been so impressed with the soapbox orators o 
London’s Hyde Park m his 1955 search for democracy ^ ® 

even authorized a Leftist-dominated Hyde Park Movei^n , 
which lifted the hd off public criUcism But democracy as Thai¬ 
land knew it now was a grotesque caricature This regime is 
pullmg down the boa tree and plantmg thistles,’ said Seni ram 
o] ‘You think there’s democracy here I tell you it is a ea y 

dead They’ve built a monument to it ’ 

Khuang Aphiwong, another former Prime Minister and tnen 
leader of the Opposition, was even more bitter His candidates 
would have won six or seven of the nine Bangkok seats c 
elections of February. 1957. if the ballots had not been loaded 
against him and if Phao’s gangsters had not intimidated me 
voters ' 

Khuang was not one of the group who favoured closer 
with Communist China, however He beheved China wanted to 
make use of Thailand as a stepping stone to the rest or 
East Asia but he was critical of American pohcy ^ 

tiislike the government/ he said ‘They know it woul ay 

in power for a day if American support were withdrawn 
fore they blame the Americans Everyone blames the 
cans for helping the government, even though you know, an 
I know, that they are not doing it for the sake of the govern 
ment but for the defence of the Far East The Communis 
Understand the situation and push the blame on the Amenrans 
If aid IS to be really effective, it must be directed towar s e p 
ing the country and the people and not a discredited govern¬ 
ment ’ 

He accused Max Bishop, the United States ambassador, o 
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‘driving Thailand into the arms of the Communists, just as 
American support for Chiang Kai-shek drove the Chinese into 
the arms of Mao Tse-tung’ If Thailand fell, he said, it would 
be the Americans’ fault. 

In all countries where critical situations exist, Western diplo¬ 
mats, and Amencans especially, in these days of Western 
leadership, find themselves confronted with the dilemma of 
supportmg the government in power while maintaining links 
with opposition groups and organizations The more oppres¬ 
sive the government, the more it resents opposition To consort 
with its opponents mevitably arouses official hostility Far too 
often embassies take the easy way out and become wholly iden¬ 
tified with unpopular administrations and lose all links with 
their critics Often an ambassador will say, ‘My instructions 
are to give so-and-so my unqualified support, and this is what 
I am doing,’ even though ‘unqualified support’ sometimes 
means gilding the lily and suppressing adverse comment within 
the embassy 

This was the error Bishop fell into To this was added the 
mystery-that-wasn’t-a-mystery of the CIA masquerading as 
Sea Supply To build up the Thai police was a legitimate under- 
taking that could have been accomplished overtly The covert 
approach merely provided the opening for the Thai news¬ 
papers to invent stories that the CIA were in everything from 
counterfeit currency and opium rackets to the desecration of 
Buddhist images Pubhc resentment reached a peak when Kuk- 
rit Pramoj, editor of Siam Rath, and Seni’s brother, was ar¬ 
rested for writing an article m which he ‘insulted’ Bishop 
The greater the outcry, the more Sant’s cause prospered 
n 1 August 1957, the Thai army’s ‘big three’ - Sant, Lieu- 
enant-General Thanom Kittikachom, and Lieutenant-General 
raphas Charasathien - resigned from the Cabmet The govem- 

resigned because Pibul had 
^ ministers to choose between State and private m- 
ant denied it He said they had resigned because the 
g vemment was not acting m accordance with pubhc opinion, 
icu ar y m domestic affairs, and, m his own case, because 
^3,Ith If I want to maintain business benefits, it 
s etter for me to remain a Cabmet mimster, appoint 
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other people to take my trade posts, sit quietly, and let the 
profits roll m,’ he said 

The questions now were whether Sarit had really veered to 
the Left and become as he sounded, or whether he was merely 
moving expediently to ensure a united front against the dis¬ 
credited Pibul regime The answers were not clear at the time 
Seni Pramo] calls Thailand a country of mvisible curtams, and 
the curtain of anti-Amencamsm was certamly used to good ad¬ 
vantage by Sant In the pursuit of power 

The time had come for Pibul and Phao to go ‘We must take 
one step backward m order to take a hundred steps forward,’ 
said Sant The step was to move the 1st Division’s tanks and 
infantry to the traditional coup d itat positions in Bangkok 
Pibul got away m his Thunderbird to an east coast port and 
then on to Cambodia and exile, first m the Umted States and 
later m Japan Phao was allowed to go to Switzerland, a de¬ 
cision the new regime was subsequently to regret when it wan¬ 
ted to bring him to trial for political murders A natural death 
saved Phao from further worries Pibul has played out his role 
in Thai politics At sixty-five he is unlikely to return And 
Pridi, accordmg to latest reports, has arteriosclerosis 

Sant’s first act was to reheve Western embassies of their fears 
and doubts There would be no change, he promised, m Thai¬ 
land’s foreign pohcy Thailand would remain with the West, 
In a move designed especially to reassure Washington he named 
Pote Sarasm, a former ambassador to the United States and 
SBATO’s obviously pro-Westem Secretary-General, to take 
over the provisional government until an election could be held 
a couple of months later The election gave the National Soc¬ 
ialist Party, formed after the election by Sant from among 
candidates who had enjoyed his backing, 220 out of 283 seats 
m the National Assembly With, his trusted and trustworthy 
coup follower. General Thanom, installed as Pnme Mimster, 
the way was clear for Sant to leave for Washington for long- 
delayed surgery 

Thanom took the job with only the utmost reluctance A 
soldier with a reputation for integnty and honesty, he did not 
fit easily into the command of the mixed team of Leftists, mil¬ 
itarists, and opportumsta who made up the new government 
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The police force, which oddly enough seemed to have devel¬ 
oped a liking for Phao after his fall, was unhappy about the 
new Minister of the Interior and the third man in the trium¬ 
virate, General Praphas, and Washington, despite Sant’s as¬ 
surances of continued support for SEATO and Western 
pohcies generally, was less than reassured by the presence in 
the Cabinet of avowed Leftists, including Major-General Netr 
Kemayathm, Sant’s pubhsher, and Tim Buriphat, the deputy 
Mimster of Education. 

Before going off to the Walter Reid Hospital for his opera¬ 
tion, Sant was told plainly that continued American economic 
aid would depend on something more tangible than mere as¬ 
surances of his goodwill, including, for example, a change of 
editorial policy on the part of S.anseri Sant cabled from Amer¬ 
ica that the policy had to change Netr’s price for stepping 
down was popularly said to be three million baht (or slightly 
less than $200,000). 

Nothing really worked while Sant was away. No one knew 
whether he would survive an operation Pridi, lookmg for a 
comeback, wrote to the Thai Press Association from China to 
revive an old Thai dream that a canal should be cut through 
the Kra Isthmus, in the narrows of southern Thailand He pro¬ 
posed that the project should be financed by the sale of the 
Royal jewels. The letter, which was published at the time of a 
Royal tour of the north, backfired Under the new govern¬ 
ment s encouragement, the quite genume efforts of the King to 
make himself a useful symbol of Thai umty and the beauty 
and charm of Queen Sirikit had made the throne not merely 
revered but popular. At the same time, however, Thai visits to 
ommunist Chma increased The Soviet Union continued to 
eed propaganda to the newspapers and to spread it among 
stu ents Left-wmg pohticians tried to exploit disaffection a- 

mong some 300 army officers, apparently with a view to msti- 
gating another coup. 

Sant, though still ill, returned in June 1958, m an effort to 
so out the mess He left again in August to contmue his con- 
va ereence, this time m Britain Thanom’s attempts to find a 
^ u ion to the border problems with Cambodia over the Phra 
am temple were frastrated by General Praphas, who 
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instigated a protest demonstratioii against Cambodia which 
eventually turned mto a not and had to be suppressed by his 
own pohce Twice Air Marshal Chalermkiart Watanangkul, the 
commander-in-chief of the air force, flew to London to discuss 
the situation with Sarit The result was the coup within a coup 
in October 1958 

I arrived in Bangkok at this tune from a somewhat more 
dramatic cnsis in the Taiwan Strait, intendmg to leave the fol¬ 
lowing morning for Phnom Penh In the evemng I phoned an 
old Thai fnend and told him my plans 
‘Don’t go,’ he said. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ he rephed, ‘but whatever you do, don’t go ’ 
I phoned the arrlme, cancellmg my reservation, and the fol- 
lowmg mormng set out on the diplomatic round There seemed 
to be no hmt of impendmg trouble Sem Pramoj’s mvisible cur- 
tam was well m place 

That mght, however, Sant, respondmg to the further en¬ 
treaties of the am marshal, left London secretly for Bangkok, 
where he arrived, agam secretly, at 3 a ra on ^nday 19 Oct¬ 
ober He spent the entire day m conference with Thanom and 
Praphas at the headquarters of the First Army The following 
luoming he asked for an audience with the King A Royal Pro¬ 
clamation was necessary to dissolve Parhament The King gave 
his assent, and the coup withm a^coup moved into gear 
It was the quietest and gentlest of all coups About eight 
o’clock that evening, havmg learned now of Sarit’s return, I 
Wured the traditional coup concentration areas m a taxi with 
Darrell Bemgan, editor and publisher of the newspaper Bang¬ 
kok World It was a wet evenmg, and few people were on the 
streets Once we were halted when Kmg Phumiphon and Queen 
Sirikit drove past on their way to a movie ‘Let’s see how the 
driver responds when the King goes past,’ said Bemgan ‘I’m 
sure the monarchy has a real hold, but it will be mterestmg 
to see how someone like this reacts when no Thai can see him * 
Sure enough, as the King’s car approached, the driver bowed 
his head, closed his eyes, and clasped his hands together 
Three hours later Bemgan phoned to say that the troops 
were m the streets and that Bangkok radio was alternately 
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playing martial music and announcing government edicts in 
Thai and English. In rapid succession Sant suspended the Con¬ 
stitution, dissolved the National Assembly, and declared mar¬ 
tial law throughout the country. 

The coup was conducted m the name of anti-Communism. 
In a sense it was. By closing down Leftist newspapers and ar¬ 
resting some scores of anti-Westerners, Sarit gave notice that 
the flirtations with Pekmg and Moscow were to come to an 

end Essentially, however, he acted to consolidate himself in 
power 


While the Laotian storm clouds were gathering the following 
year, he pulled Thailand together He seemed determined to 
store up merit in the next world and to make amends for his 
misspent youth by throwing himself wholeheartedly mto the 
business of government He fooled the doctors who predicted 
that his illness would inevitably prove fatal within a year or 
two And he began a honeymoon with the United States 
Under his autocratic and sometimes heavy-handed rule he 
gave Thailand the most effective government it had known in 
e postwar period Efforts to diversify the country’s agricul¬ 
ture resulted in higher receipts from exports, and agricultural 
3-n mining production and manufacturing showed a steady in- 
cr^se Except for the running squabble with Cambodia, which 
e in October 1961 to Cambodia breaking off relations with 
inailand, all was well with the world 

pausing in Tokyo on his way back to Cara- 
thnf Visiting the United States, told a press conference 

ac a ^ ° much against Commumsm 

neighbours Sant quite properly mter- 
own K ^ include Thailand, and then gave it a twist of his 
^ spoke at a meeting in Bangkok to celebrate the 
tj. niuversary of the 1959 coup within a coup. 

rSrhflnnnn understood all over the world that he 

Thailand’ be in a position to fight against' 

that there words thus uttered clearly indicate 

head tn ^ plan to serve as an intermediary or a bndge- 
which wni 1 ^^ Communists to harm neighbouring nations, 
^ to the region of South-East Asia 

en has to guard against danger on this front. At 
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the same tune, it has had to exercise restramt and to condone 
such arrogance by taking for consolation the old proverbial tale 
of a pig challengmg a hon to a fight ’ 

To ultra-sensitive Sihanouk, Sant had called him a pig He 
broke off relations, closed the /border, and kept his fingers 
crossed while the World Court dehberated the case of the tem¬ 
ple of Phra Viham For Thailand, however, these were mostly 
noises off Laos was the real storm The French defeat in Ihdo- 
Chma m 1954 had colotual overtones that tended to conceal 
the Communist threat Even in Indo Chma, many anti-Com- 
mumsts thought it was better to get nd of the French first and 
to take care of the Viet Minh later There was no such feeling 
about Laos Almost everywhere among government officials m 
South East Asia, mcludmg those whose vision we are apt to 
regard as myopic where Commumsm is concerned, the events 
m Laos portended something very close to disaster ‘Laos is 
lost,’ said Dr Subandno, the Indonesian Foreign Munster 
Sihanouk, who conceived the idea of the Geneva conference 
to solve the Laotian problem, concurred The opmion was 
prevalent also m Manila, Smgapore, Kuala Lumpur, and Sai¬ 
gon 

‘Maybe Laotian neutrabty will last a year or two, or even 
longer,* was the Canberra assessment of the situation when the 
Geneva conference finally reached agreement ‘The Commu¬ 
nists don’t seem to be m a hurry and it may suit them to play it 
that way But they’re playing with two-headed penmes and 
can’t lose' 

This allusion to the Austrahan coin-tossing game of ‘two- 
np’ may be obscure to the unimtiated, but except apparently 
to the Western statesmen at Geneva there was little obscure 
How about what had happened m Laos, or what might conceiv¬ 
ably happen m the future to its neighbours 

This was why official Western attitudes to the Geneva con¬ 
ference produced such a vigorous reaction In Thailand It was 
Hot a case of hip, hip, hooray for peace, but hyp, hyp, hypoc¬ 
risy for the Western pretence that served as a substitute for 
pohcy The Thai anger was understandable On 11 December 
1961 for mstance, Malcolm Macdonald, acting as the British 
CO chairman of the conference, opened the day’s session with a 
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bnef review of the past progress and future prospects. * We are, 
in fact, on the point of creating a practical and just system of 
international guarantees which will ensure to Laos neutrality, 
untroubled peace, and sovereign independence,’ he said A week 
earher the acting leader of the United States delegation, Wil* 
ham H Sulhvan, called it a ‘pattern for peace not only m Laos, 
not only m South-East Asia, but throughout the world’; 

In the long, sorry story of Laos these comments merit a 
special place. For what Geneva was in fact creating in Laos 
was calculated to assure neither its mtegrity nor its sovereignty, 
while the peace it promised was of the kind that Mao Tse-tung 
once said grew out of the barrel of the gun. 

Their obvious dishonesty infunated the Thai government, 
which had already proposed an amendment to the SEATO 
unanimity rules designed to prevent the British and the French 
from usmg the veto to prevent treaty action In Thailand, and 
also m the Phihppmes, Britam and France now became the 
obj’ects of bitter attack Both were publicly denounced as ap¬ 
peasers Felixberto Serrano, then Foreign Mmister of the 
Phihppmes, told me in Manila m July 1961 that Bntam would 
stop at nothing, mcludmg appeasement, to avoid becoming 
embroiled m military action m South-East Asia He thought 
Britam and France ought to be encouraged to confine their in¬ 
terests to Europe and that a new NATO-type security organiz¬ 
ation should be formed around the United States, Austraha, 
New Ziealand, and mterested Asian countries ‘The situation is 
urgent, almost desperate,’ he said ‘Even such a staunch anti- 
Commumst nation as Thailand is once agam considermg neu¬ 
trality I have this from no less an authority than Thanat Kho- 
man,’ (the Thai Foreign Mmister) 

The South-East Asian tour of Lyndon Johnson in the sum¬ 
mer of 1961 mended few fences Serrano said he had hoped for 
something more than the ‘exuberant reassurances’ Mr John¬ 
son brought with him. And 'fhanat, with the Umted States ob¬ 
viously m mmd, said bitterly about the reception that greeted 
Thai proposals at Geneva, ‘We learned from the Geneva con¬ 
ference that the country which claimed to be our great friend 
likes its foe better than its friends ’ 

These statements may appear irresponsible. That is not the 
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point What mattered was the state of mind they reflected 
Thailand wanted above all to keep the Commumsts away from 
its borders It did not feel that the Geneva Agreement provided 
sufficient guarantees to ensure the mamtenance of genuine 
neutrahty by Laos 

Only firm Umted States pressure got Thailand to the con¬ 
ference table to sign the Agreement While the other signator¬ 
ies sent their foreign ministers for the occasion, Thailand sent 
an ambassador, a last small gesture of defiance ‘In Thailand,’ 
wrote Theh Chongkhadikij, m the Bangkok Post, ‘there is a 
sulking feeling that the Laotian affau is not a case of the West¬ 
ern Powers not being aware of the Communist objectives m 
South-East Asia, or having forgotten Commumst unfaithful¬ 
ness of the past, but, possibly, one of trying gracefully to wash 
their hands of Laos ’ 

This comment was an accurate reflection of Thai official 
feeling It was also profoundly close to the truth Washington, 
London, and Pans did not have the wool pulled over their eyes 
m Laos ‘Of course we know that Laos’s chances of neutrality 
nte slight, but the more we say so the more difficult it is for the 
Amencans,’ said a British diplomat m Bangkok Laos was a 
^ad place for a war, and, having decided against fighting, the 
bungling West had no alternative but to negotiate for what it 
Could get 

Inevitably, however, the Laotian settlement revived some of 
file latent anti-Americanism m Bangkok There were not only 
fieep hurt and bitterness, but further talk of neutrahsm as a 
Way out Neither the feeling nor the talk was elimmated by the 
swiftness with which the Umted States rushed the Marines to 
kJdon in north-western Thailand, when Phoumi’s forces fled - 
from Nam Tha across the Mekong m May on the eve of the 
Geneva Agreement, and Thailand for a time seemed threatened 
by mvasion from the Pathet Lao and Viet Mmh This move, in 
which Washington got token support from Australia, Britam, 
and New Ziealand, but not from France, Pakistan, or the Philip¬ 
pines (which was almost as cntical of the Geneva Agreement 
ns Thailand and angry over the United States Congress’s tem¬ 
porary rejection of its $73 million war damage claim), was 
pohtical rather than military Not even the Thais really beheved 
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will do everything to crush it - and they may be placed m a better 
position to do so as a result of the Geneva accords, it is felt here 
The authonties m Bangkok are waiUng to see whether the U S 
forces and the troops of the other alhes stationed here are to be 
withdrawn, following the signing of the new Geneva agreements. 
If the troops arc withdrawn without conclusion of a mutual defence 
pact with the U S, the feeling that the Western Towers, after 
getting off the hook in Laos, arc also going to foresake Thailand 
and the rest of South-East Asia may be strong enough to mdicato 
neutrality as a wise policy for survival 

No doubt Lyndon Johnson thought that by publicly nailing 
the United States flag to the South Vietnamese masthead he 
would lend encouragement to the forces opposed to Commu¬ 
nism. But what he did, m effect, was to draw the line in Viet¬ 
nam when the war was m Laos This has raised doubts that 
cannot be dispelled easily and will predictably remain while 
Britain and France continue to have a voice m South-East 
Asian pohcies 

Several attempts have been made to persuade France that it 
would be better to withdraw gracefully from SEATO It has 
indicated quite firmly that it intends to remam, while Britain 
can legitimately claim that it has made a notable contribution 
towards regional security by backing Malaysia against Indon¬ 
esian threats, the contribution of the Thompson Mission to 
South Vietnam, which has had a sigiuficance out of all propor- 
' tion to its numbers, and its sohdanty when it came to contn- 
butmg Its token towards the re estabUshment of Thai confi¬ 
dence m its Western alhes durmg the border crisis in May 1962 
All of this IS demonstrable, but the fact remams, as one Thai 
put It, that ‘recent history m this part of the world suggests that 
where Pans or London do not care to tread, Washmgton does 
not often walk’ 

For Washington to respond to Thai pressures for a mutual 
security pact would also sound the death kneU of SEATO, 
which might not matter very much, though it would be a pub¬ 
lic confession of failure and an admission that Peking was 
nght all along m calling it a ‘paper tiger’ Whether a mutual 
security pact would really guarantee Thailand against ‘going 
Communist’ Is another matter As we have seen m South 
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Vietnam and Laos, the metamorphosis from political penetra¬ 
tion to a full-blown war of national liberation, though it passes 
through phases which seem clear and well defined in a post¬ 
mortem examination, has all the creeping characteristics of an 
incurable disease. You’re just about dead before you know 
you’re sick 

No one can say that the West has not been forewarned about 
the north-east. But what have we done about it? What have 
the Thais done about it? And what are we going to do? 

The answer to the first two questions is ‘not much’. Most 
United States economic aid goes to Thailand in the form of 
bulk petroleum products to generate baht for economic de¬ 
velopment purposes. A regional telecommunications system 
has absorbed some $17 million; the ‘Friendship Highway’ 
(which was built primarily as a mihtary road in the days when 
planning was in terms of overt invasions, but has contributed 
directly and potentially to improvements in the north-east), 
$19 m i lli on; a bridge replacement scheme (which had similar 
intentions and has had similar results), $13 4 million; im¬ 
provements to the north-east highway, $4 2 million, a power 
plant for Bangkok, $2 million; aeronautical ground services 
to create a modem mtegrated system of ground facihties for 
domestic and international air traffic, $5 6 million; and Bang¬ 
kok city planning another $2 5 milhon Such nationwide and 
essential services as malaria eradication received more than 
$6 million, and a programme to develop improved crop var¬ 
ieties more than $2 milhon These and similar aid projects were 
undertaken with the economic development of Thailand clear¬ 
ly in mind All of them were important 
ffi comparison with the volume of United States aid and 
ec ical assistance received by other threatened coimtries m 
e region, Thailand’s share has been comparatively small In 
period 1 July 1950 to 30 June 1961 it received 
^ 8 million The contribution m financial year 1961 of $24 8 
^lon was therefore about average. But since Laos with less 
one twelfth of the population, received $35 8 milhon m 
on Vietnam, with about half the popula- 

mnpK xm, Thailand, relatively speakmg, did not get 

t It got was honestly spent - so much so that the 
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retiring USOM director, Thomas E Naughton, on 13 July 
1962 claimed that ‘ngid auditing, and end use checkmg of our 
own and outside experts have never revealed a case in which 
our funds have been dishonestly used, or wilfully diverted from 
the purpose for which they were meant* 

This would be a remarkable achievement anywhere, and, 
if true, reflects hi^ly on the work of the operations mission, es¬ 
pecially m a country where members of the government, or 
theu Wives and partners, have engaged quite openly m private 
busmesses ranging from the opium trade to haberdashery 

The fact nevertheless remams that United States aid to Thai¬ 
land, like United States aid m so many other underdeveloped 
countries, had the effect of a rock thrown into a pool It caused 
C’ big splash at the centre but the npples had disappeared well 
short of the villages that the jomt Thai-Umted States teams 
'discovered’m their 1962 investigative tours, and well short, of 
course, of the areas in which the Communists first began to 
establish their cells and bases The aid was not wasted It did 
good things But since it was clearly given to deny the Com¬ 
munists the sort of foothold they have obtamed, it faded m its 
primary objective 

The situation now confrontmg Thailand, and the Umted 
States and its allies, in this cntical area is that they have to be¬ 
gin at the very beginning One pobceman to about three thou¬ 
sand people is sufiBcient perhaps in a large town or city But m 
the north-east one pohee officer and two men, with no means 
of transport other than th^ir own feet, are often responsible 
for twenty or more villages For months at a tune the mon¬ 
soons prevent them from making even routme inspections 
Since there are no telephones and no means of radio com¬ 
munication, the Communists could take over one or more vil¬ 
lages and Bangkok might never learn of it However much he 
might want to report acts of treason or subversion to the jpolico, 
the average north-easterner often does not have the physical 
capabihty He does not need to be terrorized into keeping the 
silence 

Everywhere, not merely m the north-east, the government’s 
administrative apparatus does not get below the district level 
Villages, m effect, govern themselves beyond and below the ken 
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of Thai authority This is why the Vietnamese succeeded in 
establishing themselves so easily and so firmly in the past and, 
partly, why the Pathet Lao have found it so easy today. Much 
depends on a village headman. If he is won over by the Com¬ 
munists, then the task becomes virtually impossible for the 
pohce 

As a starts the Thai government with the assistance of 
USOM took 1,200 district officers from the north-east to Bang¬ 
kok for a week’s sightseeing and training This was followed 
by a similar excursion for 1,800 village headmen hving within 
twenty to thirty miles of the border 

Training teams from the Ministry of the Interior have also 
begun to go into the field with the specific object of bridging 
the considerable admimstrative gap between the appointed dis¬ 
trict officer and the village chief. In a further, more widespread, 
effort to overcome this enormous handicap, USOM and the 
Thai government have sponsored a community development 
programme The idea is to foster the growth of local self-gov¬ 
ernment, and assist the villages to secure and use the technical 
assistance they need from the various government services in 
carrying out projects m agriculture, health, sanitation, roads, 
local facihties In so domg it is hoped to mvolve them progres¬ 
sively m an understandmg of, and participation m, the six-point 
social and economic plan to ‘raise the livmg-standards of the 
north-east to a level comparable with those m other regions, 
and to lay down economic and social infrastructures m the 
region’ which the government announced m October 1961. 

This plan calls for the provision of water for consumption 
and home use and for agriculture and mdustry through the con¬ 
struction of impounding dams and irrigation tanks, the creation 
of fishmg grounds, flood control, and the improvement of natu¬ 
ral water resources, the construction and improvement of the 
means of transport, mcluding highways, fbeder roads, and 
railways, government assistance through agricultural services, 
i^igation, and market expansion; the estabhshment of agricul- 
^ml improvement umts, a land tenure system based on pri¬ 
vate landownership (though avoidmg land fragmentation); the 
creation of adequate power at reasonable prices, the encour¬ 
agement of private industnal and commercial development; 
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and the promotion of community development, public health, 

and education to a level not below that existing in other re¬ 
gions 

Regional hospitals wiU be built By 1966 it is hoped to have 
3^00 secondary schools m the north east. A university for nor- 
Thailand is sUlI planned for 1964, and a university for 
e north-east two years later, amalgamating two faculties of 
agnculturc and engmeenng and taking students from an insti- 
hite of agriculture and mechanical sciences which is being set 
Jip as a priority project 

In an effort to stimulate area development, three to four ur- 
M centres are contemplated for each region These will pro- 
VI c pubhc and other utihtics The government also hopes to 
promote industrial investment An entirely new system of 'agn- 
^etro centres will be built to combine social, agncnltural, and 
^nufacturing development The first of these will be at Khon- 
a sizeable town on the north-east highway connecting 
with Nong Khai, on the Mekong 
The plans here call for the construction of a dam to develop 
oth hydroelectric power and sufficient reserves of water to 
ttngatc 100,000 acres The area has a great potential for agri- 
^Itural development Rice, kenaf, cotton, maize, and castor 
^ns all ought to do well In areas farther south the 'Friend- 
Highway’ has already opened up virgin country for farm- 
®g Results have been excellent, especially since the United 
States-^onsored introduction of Guatemalan com and Hawai¬ 
ian sweet com, which bumped up com exports from $I nulhon 
m 1951 to S26 mfllion In 1960 

Altogether the government plans to spend $190 million on 
north eastern development Of this, the storage and tappmg 
of water resources will take $425 million, industry and power 
5145 million, transport $99 mlUion, and agncnltural credit $24 
utilhon Smee the local currency projected investment totals 
only $40 million, however, the financing of the rest of the pro- 
loct IS left to the United States and others As the Thai gov¬ 
ernment notes, ‘ Maybe only the foreign exchange part will be 
covered by loans and therefore the number of projects will 
have to be reduced ’ Maybe 

Yet the temptation to throw one’s hat in the air is very great. 
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For here at Iasi, and even before the sImK start bein^ fired, 
there is a true apprccjaiion of the nature and fornt of the Corn* 
munist tlircat. 

RcahsUcally, however, even if the funds arc available, the 
Communists have such a start that armed strupigit can scarcely 
be avoided. Wc have csidcncc of intention. Given that, the op¬ 
portunity for Pathet Lao guerrillas to reinforce the local agents 
even more easily tlian the Viet Mtnh came to the help of die 
Pathet Lao, and the fact that Laos is a ready-made sanctuary 
for the Thai rebels, just as once Thailand was a refuge for Lao¬ 
tians like Prince Souplianouvong, all arc heavily in the Com¬ 
munists’ favour. 

The Thai border police force guards the frontier. It is well 
officered and equipped But Uiough il has the resources to su¬ 
pervise official border traffic, it cannot hope to copo witli the 
covert along a thousand miles of border, or the innumerable 
pirogues that go backward and forward across the Mcltong 
each day as casually as suburban housewives m oilier parts of 
the world use their automobiles to do the morning shopping. 

Troops stationed in the north-east are mostly locally recruit¬ 
ed, while the officers usually come from Bangkok Tliis is econ¬ 
omical, but it does not make for better relations between 
officers and men Considerable Communist penetration of the 
rank and file is known to have occurred, but the system makes 
It difficult to detemune exactly how mucii, since tlic loyalties 
of the locals are to ^ch other rather than to the officer corps 
which has intruded from Bangkok 
The army itself is a questionable force Its actual strength is 
about 80,000, though theoretically it is much larger Since the 
commanders are responsible for paying the troops, there is 
profit in succumbing to the temptation to exaggerate the num¬ 
bers Unlike the Arvins and the Royal Lao army, the Thai 
army is not paid for by the United States It operates, therefore, 
on a limited budget The troops get only small wages, but they 
also receive rations for themselves and their families The com- 
bmed total is madequate, however, to support both the men 
' their famihes if they are separated, and the army is there- 
ore obhged to pay a field allowance when, and if, the troops 
are sent out on exercises Smee the army budget rarely can 
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afford to meet such additional costs, the troops by and large 
get httle field training JUSMAG is training mobile groups 
but they have achieved very httle tactically It would be imwise, 
therefore, to expect too much of the army 
Ever present in the nunds of some of the Thai leaders is 
the lurkmg shspicion that their close identification with the 
West IS unwise, that perhaps neutrahty is the nght course after 
all In September 1962 General Praphas, whose ambitions were 
heightened by Sant’s death, hmted again about a radical 
m Thai policy if the United States acqmesced m the 
Cambodian request to arm three additional battalions This 
was more of a bnbe than a threat, it will be mterestmg to 
watch, nevertheless, how the Thai leadership reacts when the 
thumbscrews start to turn in the north-east Sihanouk has long 
advised the Thais to be smart and to play it the Cambodian 
way, smee by persistmg with their Western alhance they make 
’lhailand an inevitable target for Communist subversive tech¬ 
niques that cannot be countered The corollary is that by 
throwmg off its Western ahgnment, Thailand, like Cambodia, 
^ get the best of both worlds While his remams awaited 
cremation for a hundred days in a golden um m a Bangkok 
^®inple, Sant’s role as Hiailand’s leader became the subject of 
Violent controversy and lusty scandal While seekmg to store 
np ment for good works and leadership, the Fleld-Mai^ial had 
niso found time, it transplired, to salt away a huge fortune - 
Ibe estimates ran to $100 million and even higher - and to 
^nrround himself with scores of mmor wives, mistresses, and 
concubmes With the mild and modest and mcorruptible Ihan- 
om again Prime Minister and Qie talk of coup d it at again 
bandied about, however, Thailand quickly realized that Sant 
for all his faults would be hard to replace 
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What we are up against m South-East Asia is a carefully pre¬ 
pared and skilfully executed plan to destroy Western power 
and influence by tactics which begin with subversion in remote 
and neglected areas, move into armed revolt, and proceed, so 
the Communists hope, to the conference table By settling for 
somethmg short of total victory, both m the field of battle and 
m diplomatic negotiation, the Communists emphasize the spirit 
of compromise and reasonableness They fool the gullible and 
those who have no right to be gulhble 
In all the angry discussions about whether Laos was the 
nght or wrong place to fight a war, or to seek a showdown 
v/ith Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow, and all the nauseatmg hyp¬ 
ocrisy at Geneva about the virtues of peace and neutrality 
which we claimed to be helpmg, there was distressmgly little 
exammation of the root causes of the fiasco It was better, it 
seemed, to put on a bold face than to admit our own blunders 
Early m 1955, when the SEATO ministers were gathermg 
for their first council meetmg m Bangkok along with their mil¬ 
itary advisors and experts, a young Vietnamese who had fought 
first of all with Ho Chi Minh and ^subsequently with Prince 
Souphanouvong m the Lao Issara forces, sat down over a map 
with two Western officers Their concern was the nature of the 
Commumst threat to South-East Asia One of the Westerners, 
conventionally trained m the best of mili tary schools and well 
briefed on the topographical features of South-East Asia, took 

crayon and drew a broad black arrow that came through 
e porte de Chine on the Ctuna-Tongjong border and spht in- 
o ^o branches, one going into South Vietnam and Cambodia 
^d the other directed through Laos mto Thailand ‘This is how 
fficy Will come,’ he said 

You are wrong,’ said the Vietnamese, takmg the crayon and 
awing a senes of small circles with Imes branching off them 
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like the spokes of a ship’s wheel ‘This is how they will come’ 
By the time he had fimshed, the map was covered with inter 
locking lines 

‘What are you doing?’ asked an Austrahan ‘Makmg cob¬ 
webs?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Vietnamese ‘Cobwebs That is it’ 

We lost Laos to these cobwebs We are m danger of losing 
South Vietnam to cobwebs We are threatened by cobwebs in 
Thailand If we had embarked on the deliberate process of 
giving Laos away, we could scarcely have lost it more shame¬ 
fully or more quickly Everywhere our fundamental premise 
was that the challenge was purely military and could be 
answered only by bigger and better military formations Thirty 
miles from Vientiane villagers had never heard of the Royal Lao 
government or the Royal Lao army We held Vientiane, for 
most of the time, and we held Luang Prabang and the other 
Mekong towns, and we lost the countryside and when we 
lost the countryside, we lost all We got only what we deserved, 
ibough we might well ask ourselves if the Laoban people got 
What they deserved 

By the time it came to the second Geneva conference, the 
situation was hopeless Even so, rarely have so many mtelligent 
men, and men of stature, from so many countries mdulged m so 
much pohtical pipe laying and diplomatic skulduggery West¬ 
ern policy, as it was presented at Geneva, was based on the 
assumption that the Communists had made an exception of 
huos, that they wanted nothmg more there than a truly neutral 
State This assumption sprang from Russian pledges made pri¬ 
vately in Moscow and Geneva, coupled with the confidential 
uote of urgency that we had to hurry up with the job to keep 
ibe Chmese out. Smce previous pobcies had been based on the 
demonstrable fact that the Communists were working to take 
over the area, and that especially m Laos, they were makmg 
considerable progress, the change, so far as Laos was con- 
'^med, was not merely in pohcy but at least m part m the 
premise on which the policy was based 

While there may have been good (if far from obvious) 
reasons for takmg such assurances at face value, there were 
also some obvious reasons for doubt Khrushchev’s mterpreta- 
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tion of peaceful coexistence ai the lime did not exclude revolu¬ 
tions of the J^otian type 'ITic prinetp'd ufiielc m the Apnl 
1962 issue of Intcrnathtutl A0air\. which is puhlished bj( the 
Soviet Society for the Popularization of Political and Soicntific 
Knowledge, dc^alt specifically v/db this point, It rv.diirmed that 
both the Communist Parly of Ihc Soviet Union and the inter¬ 
national Communist movement ‘consider peaceful coexistence 
as a form of class struggle on a world scale, lliey do not 
think that a devastating war is needed for the revolutionary 
transformation of the countries that have not )et taken the 
socialist road’ It added that ‘revolutionary national hl>eration 
wars, like class struggles in any capitalist country, do not clash 
with coexistence, and can he brought to vsuccess only under 
peaceful coexistence' In short, the ‘neutrality’ Khruslichev 
envisaged for Laos was not at all inconsistent with tntcf' 
national Afjain" concept of a national liberation war ‘brought 
to success’. 

The article was published for all the world to read. Less pub¬ 
licized, but certainly well known to ihc Western statesmen in 
Geneva, were Khrushchev's activities in Havana and Djakarta 
at this time Missile bases had not yet appeared m Cuba, but tlic 
build-up was well under way In Indonesia, Klirushchcv sought 
to create similar trouble. Even after Holland was ready to 
settle in West New Guinea on any terms that would have 
permitted its withdrawal witli dignity, Khrushchev was continu¬ 
ing to press the Indonesians into military action. 

Yet on the assumption that Khrushchev was serious v;hen he 
said he was concerned only to bring about a neutral Laos, w'hat 
possible assurance was there, m view of existing relations be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and Communist China, that Peking had 
similar interests, or could be kept in order by Khrushchev? ‘At 
first sight the split between Moscow and Peking seems very en¬ 
couraging,’ said a Vietnamese official, ‘but if it means only that 
the Russians can disclaim responsibility every time the Chinese 
grab more territory, the result is not going to be very helpful 
for any of us ’ ' 

In any event, Russian influence among South-East Asian 
Cornmunist parties had waned to the point where none was pre¬ 
pared to antagonize Peking Hanoi moved slowly but surely to 
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the Peking side The move first became apparent -when the Lao 
Dong Party sent a message of congratulations on the twentieth 
anniversary of the Albanian Communist Party and also pub¬ 
lished an article entitled ‘Bnihant and Victorious Twenty 
Years of the Albaman Workers’ Party’m the Party newspaper 
Nhan Dan By the end of 1962 there was no longer any doubt 
The Thai, Burmese, and Malayan Commumst parties had 
also expressed their approval of the Albaman leadership, 
thereby dehberately ali gnin g themselves with Chma D N 
Aidit, leader of Indonesia’s two million Commumsts, not only 
supported the Chinese position but also canvassed for the 
creation of an Asian Commumst international secretanat to 
coordinate regional policies It went now almost without saying 
that Peking, not Moscow, would have the strongest voice m 
such a secretanat And Pekmg, m repeated high-level state¬ 
ments, had made it abundantly clear that it would stand or 
fall by its ideological arguments with Moscow on the success 
that attended the national hberation efforts of its henchmen 
lu South-East Asia 

In South Vietnam it was also apparent that Diem, with his 
in-built resistance to demagogism, was mcapable of turning 
himself mto a popular leader If his administration had been 
effective, that would have mattered less, at least so far as the 
war was concerned, but the administration was ineffective 
There was no government but Diem and his family and what 
one Vietnamese called their accomphces If Personahsm had 
^ny appeal to the masses, it was not evident The army and 
Ihe intellectuals were frustrated The peasants were harried 

Inevitably, the situation here invited compansons with Chuia 
In the closmg days of the Civil War Diem and Chiang were 
both Christians and Confucians, with the same conceptions of 
order and discipline and of their role in society Diem and Nhu 
had their Republican Youth Movement, through which they 
hoped to control the young people, Chiang had his counter¬ 
part, the Three People’s Principles Youth Corps Chiang sup¬ 
pressed freedom of thought, association and expression, Diem 
followed his example Chiang lost the support of the intcllcc-^ 
tuals, Diem also lost their support 

The Chiangs’ Society for Moral Endeavour and New Life 
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Movement and the Ngo’s morality laws and Personalism were 
all closely related The New Life Movement planned to create 
a ‘new national consciousness and mass psychology based on 
the ancient virtues of h, f, hen, and ch’fh, or etiquette, justice, 
mtegrity, and conscientiousness Personahsm was based on 
Thanh, which Diem interpreted as ‘intellectual loyalty and 
noble morahty, an acute consciousness and clear vision of the 
compass of one’s duties toward the Creator, toward the coun¬ 
try, and toward oneself as well as toward one’s fellow man , 
and Tin, ‘the sincere and courageous practice of all these duties, 
no matter how grievous’ Like the New Life Movement, Per- 
sonahsm was high m ideals and low m performance 
Diem himself had no mterest m material rewards Under the 
influence of Nhu, however, the regimentation under the Diem 
admimstration went even further than it did m China under 
the Kuomintang His mass production of haphazardly built 
strategic hamlets was full of dangers In the more or less secure 
areas their bamboo pahsades may have been good enough. 
Even with radios to call for helicopter support, however, 
those m more remote and red areas were extremely vulnerable 
Malayan ‘new villages’ were effective with double rows of 
barbed wire, and cleared and floodht fields of fire Village pop¬ 
ulations tended to be more heavily concentrated The village 
perimeters were usually, fairly small and not too difiBcult to 
defend In Vietnam fences aroxmd the hamlets sometimes ex¬ 


tend for miles, and, in far too many cases, presented no prob¬ 
lem at all to disciphned and determmed attackers The Viet 
Cong used thousands without let or hmdrance Even by doub¬ 
ling the number of government men with guns, which is the 
current goal, it is improbable that the Viet Cong can be man¬ 
oeuvred mto a position where their mam battle corps can be 
brou^t to battle and defeat 

Thanks to the American contribution, the period between 
early 1962 and early 1963 was maihed by significant, even 
great, achievement m the organization of the anti-Commumst 
forc^ By March 1964, however, the catalogue of errors I have 
descnbed in this book had brought South Vietnam !face-to-face 
■With the prosx>ect of defeat By the assassination of Diem the 
coup leaders sowed a harvest of lawlessness which the country 
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has only just begun to reap To have compelled Diem to abdi¬ 
cate might have opened the way for constitutional changes and 
reforms The moment General Xuan ordered the assassmation, 
constitutional methods were forgotten and jungle law prevailed 
That Khanh chose extra-legal methods to come to the top made 
It all the more difficult despite his own ability and dynamism, 
to capture the imagination of the Vietnamese people and to 
convey his own sense of the urgent need for national unity 
Althou^ Big Minh agreed reluctantly to stay on as head of 
state, he did nothing to correct the impression that he was a 
figurehead, retamed to give some semblance of continuity to the 
new changes made at pistol point 
In response to a request from Khanh, Dr Nguyen Ton Hoan, 
who had fled the country mne years before after settmg up his 
own anti-Diem maquis near the North Vietnamese border, 
returned from Pans to form a government - and failed Hoan’s 
Dai Viet followers split mto four bickenng groups, and Khanh 
finallyhad to become premier himself This did not enhance 
bis pubhc image and there are many mgredients for future 
trouble 

Every new reverse along the Mekong - and elsewhere - will 
dimmish Khanh’s authority m Saigon and stimulate a crisis 
reaction for further precipitate change Even so, given the 
orgamzmg abihty of this confident young general and a situa¬ 
tion m the countryside even remotely similar to that described 
by the American Military Command and Khanh’s chances of 
pullmg himself and South Vietnam through might be rated as 
fairly good But it is imfortunately difficult to disagree with a 
^®iiior American ofiBcial m Saigon wbo told me that General 
Harkins had completely tmsled himself and the Pentagon 
about the state of the war It would be unfair to suggest that 
General Harkins deceived Defence Secretary McNamara and 
General Maxwell Taylor dehberately He was the viotim of his 
own determmation always to be positive, never negative He 
was followed loyally by many of his officers, though far from 
all of them 

The argument that the Vietnamese lied to Diem and so de¬ 
ceived the Amencans is false The rot set in long before Diem 
died Early m 1963 there were fewer than 300 Viet-Cong- 
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initiated military actions a montli. In fact, 300 was regarded 
as the cntical figure because once before in the darkest days 
of the war the incident rate had ansen to this alarming total. By 
August 1963, it was up to 400. In September it rose to 500. By 
October there were 300 incidents a week and the monthly 
total for November reached 3,500 and ran the graph line clean 
off the,board m American headquarters. By April 1964, the 
figure had soared to 5,000 m one week. 

General de Gaulle set the cat among the pigeons early in 
September 1963 when he issued a statement which set out in 
clear, unequivocal terms, that France would abet any move to 
end the war and to bring about the reunification of the country 
- on terms, of course, which at that time could only have been 
favourable to Ho Chi Minh and his Communists. To no one's 
surprise, Ho welcomed the idea These pressnires, both internal 
and external, have mcreased Peking, Phnom Penh, and Hanoi 
and the National Liberation Front have long been advocating 
another Geneva conference and the creation of a South-East 
Asian ‘zone of peace’. If the Umted States was so pleased 
about neutrahty for Laos, what was wrong about a neutral 
South Vietnam? What is sauce for goose is also sauce for the 
gander, or so it might have seemed until the Laotian experi¬ 
ment m neutrahty fell to bits m April 1964. 

Along with the French, the British are sometimes fearful of 
the depths of the Umted States military involvement m South 
Vietnam They contend that substantially mcreased numbers 
of non-Asian troops would lend ‘coloration’ to the Com- 
mumsts’ charges of colomahsm and mcrease the danger of 
escalation There is some truth m these contentions: but im¬ 
plicit in them is the suggestion that it would be better to fight 
the war over the conference table 
With the assurance of even limited support from Australia, 
ew Zealand, Thailand, and the Phili ppines, the Umted States 
®^ght not be gravely embarrassed if, imder grave military 
pressure, it had to embark on further ventures m South Viet- 
or elsewhere m South-East Asia without the approval or 
of its European AJhes But the pomt is that military pres- 
are not likely to be grave - only persistent, and never fully 
ble as overt aggression. 
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The tune has come m South Vietnam ■when the Umted States 
has even begun to look for some sort of escalation, something 
to get_its teeth mto, something hke the set-piece battle the 
French were always hoping for - until they got it This sort of 
challenge is direct and readily identifiable and much easier to 
counter than aJLaotian-typie ‘peace’ offensive 
Nothing presents itself as an easy way out Within the scope 
of the present American commitment it is possible to lose the 
war but not to ■win it Eventually the war must go to the con¬ 
ference table Whether a solution can be worked out there that 
does not lead to an ultimate Communist victory depends on the 
capacity, and the wilhngness, of the military leaders to embark 
on a senous campaign for the hearts and minds of the peasants 
^d the Americans to support them with a much greater effort 
If there is any consolation in this recitation of the reverses 
the West has suffered, they are surely to be found only in the 
lessons to be learned. That Pekmg, in particular, mtends to 
continue with the technique of promoting wars of national 
hberation of the Indo-China type is patent Indo China and 
Cuba are held up as examples General Vo Nguyen Giap, for 
instance, feels that what happened in Indo-China is the best 
model of all for small countries 

The victory of the Vietnamese people is that of a small and 
Weak nation and possessing no regular army which rose up to 
engage m an armed struggle agamst the aggression of an impen- 
nhst country with a modem army and benefiting from the sup- 
of the American imperialists,’ he concluded in People's 
"or, People's Army ‘In the present mtemational situation, a 
Weak people ■which rises up resolutely to fight for its freedom 
IS sure to triumph over all enemies and to achieve victory ’ 

In South-East Asia we were transfixed by the stars when we 
should have been searching among the stones We rode on 
horseback and saw only the flowers We looked for figureheads 
When we should have been looking for the people We con- 
^ded the mountains, the forests, and the paddy fields to the 
Communists and put our energies m the cities We raised armies 
^ead of livmg standards Because someone once called the 
pnnese Communists agrarian reformers, even the idea of help- 
mg peasant villagers, who comprise 80 per cent, or more, of the 
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population of the underdeveloped countries, seemed suspect 
In the long haul, as we have seen in China, Communist land 
reform is a monstrous trick, but it is also true that in hundreds 
of Villages all over South-East Asia the only people working 
at the grass roots for an uplift in people’s living standards are 
the Communists They are dedicated, hard-working and, in 
their own interests, often successful 
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Kmgsley Martm m the New Statesman 

The text of this Pengum edition was fully revised and brought 
up to date by the author in 1962 

Not for sale m the V S A or Canada 



Robert Sebeer and Maurice ZeiUin 


Cuba: An American Tragedy 

What exactly happened during the Cuban crisis? Wliy were 
such deep political passions aroused in America, and to what 
extent has Cuba been transformed by Castro’s revolution? 

Here at last, in this dispassionate study, two young American 
scholars, sympathetic and immensely knowledgeable, bring 
these vital events into focus In the perspective of U S. Cuban 
pohey since 1898 they show how American relations with 
Castro began with misunderstanding and ended m unreasoning 
panic, and how the ‘Communist Menace’ began as myth and 
ended as fact. 

Cuba almost touched off a nuclear war. This book, which 
has been revised and brought up to date as a Penguin Special, 
presents a clear, authoritative study of the developmg crisis 
and the htUe country at its centre. 


Not for sale in the U.S.A, 



Basil Davidson 


Which Way Afnca*^ 

The Search for a New Society 

A man would have to be very brave or very foolhardy to try 
to forecast precisely the pattern of Afnca’s future Where 
events outrun the printmg-presses, discretion is the better part 
of omniscience 

In Which Way Africa? Basil Davidson, the well-known 
writer on Afncan affairs, has steered clear of political ju-ju 
Instead - and infinitely more to the purpose - he has made 
what IS the only up-to date and comprehensive analysis m Eng- 
hsh - and probably in any language - of the social, economic, 
and political motives, myths, ideas, and behefs which underly 
modem Afncan nationalism 

Events in Tanganyika, Zanzibar, the Congo, and Ghana have 
shown the world an Africa poised on the threshold of new 
ventures, an Afnca m flux Only such an analysis as the author 
has successfully achieved in this volume can help to delineate 
the kmd of societies which will now tend to emerge there 



A. W. Palmer 


A Dictionary of Modern 
History 1789-1945 

This book is intended as a reference-companion to the person¬ 
alities, events, and ideas of the last century and a half Wliile 
the prime emphasis is on British affairs and on political topics, 
the Dictionary is mtended to represent trends in the history of 
all the major regions of the world Particular care has been 
taken to include numerous entries on the U.S A and on Rus¬ 
sia, areas which earlier books tended to neglect The entries are 
arranged m alphabetical order (with appropriate cross-refer¬ 
ences) and are in essay form, ranging in length from little more 
than 100 words to nearly 2,000. There are entries on economic, 
social, religious, and scientific developments, but not on the 
Arts Explanations are given of some of the famous descrip¬ 
tive phrases of the penod About a third of the entries are 
biographical 

The book is intended as an aid to study, and not a substitute 
for it The author hopes that it will explain the passing allusion 
and stimulate an interest m unfamihar facets of historical 
knowledge. 


For a complete list of hooks available please write to Penguin 
Books whose address can be found on the back of the title page 




